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CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION. 


_ Tue lands under the control of the Rewa Kéntha Political Agent 
le between 21°23’ and 23°33’ north latitude and 73° 3' and 74° 18" 
Gast ends. With an extreme length from north to south of 
about 140 miles and a breadth from east to west varying from ten 
fo fifty, the Rewa Kantha has an area of about 4792 square miles, 
at 23 fon of over 500,000 souls oi 110 to oe 2 les mile, _ 
yields an estimated aver | y revenue of about £162,710 
(Rs. 16,27,100), ct cooled 
Besides lands stretching about fifty miles along the south bank 
of the Rewa or Narbada, the Rewa Kantha includes an irregula: 
band of territory from ten to fifty miles broad, passing north from 
the. Narbada about twelve miles beyond the Mal, and to the 
west an isolated strip of land chiefly along the left bank of the Mahi. 
Tt is bounded on the north by the Meywar states of Dungarpur and 
Bénsvada; on the east by the sub-divisions of Jhélod and Dohad in 
the Panch Mahdls, Ali Rajpur and other petty states of the Bhopdévar 
ney and a part of Khindesh; on the south by Géikwér 
territory and the Mandvi sub-division of Surat; and on the west 
by Ankleavar and Broach, by Gaikwar territory, by Godhra and 
4lol in the Panch Mahils, by Thésra and Kapadvanj in Kaira, 
by Paréntij in Ahmedabad. The Péndu and Dorka Mehvia 
iges detached from the rest of the Agency lie chiefly along the 
vank of the Mahi, between the Panch Mahdéls and Baroda 
we pd on the east, and Kaira on the west. 
the Rewa Kéntha Agency contains six large and fifty-five small 
states, Of the large es oa Réjpipla in the south with an area 
of about 1574 square miles, is of the first class, and five, Chhota 
Udepur and Bariya in the centre, and Sunth, Lunévida, and 
~~ s8inor in the north and north-west, are second class states with 
_ Beas varying from 400 to 875 square miles. ‘The fifty-five small 
States, with an average area of about thirty square miles, include 
Kadéna and Sanjeli in the north and three groups of Mehvés or 
tarbalent Villages. Of the three Mehvds groups, Sankheda with an 
7, °F 311 square miles, comprising twenty-two petty estates, lies on 
the right cas the Narbada, while the Piindu Mehvés with an area 
of 138 square miles and twenty-two small estates, and the Dorka 
5561] 
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the borders of the Mahi. About one-fifth of the whole Rewa Kantha, 
comprising nineteen states yielding a yearly revenue of about 
£30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000), is, on account of the minority of the chiefs 
and from other canses, under the entire control of the Political 
Agent. Of the nineteen states under direct management, two 
Lundvida and Sunth are second class; the rest are small estates 
varying in area from four to 100 square miles. The following table 
shows the chief statistics of the different Rewa Kantha states :-— 





fewa Adutha States, 1879. 





In the outlying villages to the west along the Mahi, and in the 
north and south where the district stretches into the Gujardt plain, 
the land is open and flat. But along the east border and, except 
in the tamer valleys of the Orsang and Heran, over the whole centre 
of the district, the country is pal land hilly and forest-clad 
yielding little more than the three ‘ps’, pain, pani, and pan, stones, 
water, and leaves, 


Though with no high mountains, the Rewa Kantha is a hilly 
district. Its two principal ranges are, in the south the Réjpipla 
hills, the west-most spurs of the Sdtpudas the water-parting between 
the Narbada and the ae valleys, and across the centre of the 
district the spurs of the Vindhya range, that running from the flat 
Ppa pecs crowned table land of Ratanmél, forty miles west 
to Pavigad, form the Neer Perens between the valleys of the 
Narbada and the Mahi. Within Rewa Kiintha limits the Réjpipla 
lulls form a range, bordering the left bank of the Narbada and a 
high plateau that stretches from this range south. Except 
passing about exght miles north into the Rewa Kantha, the sou 
range’ of the Réjpipla hills, that runs parallel to the Tépti, lies 
outside of Rewa Kantha limits. The north Rajpipla hills with an 
average breadth of about twelve miles covered with rather stunted 
timber and stocked with tigers, panthers, bison and other of the 
nase of wild game, stretch about forty miles across the south 
of Rewa Kantha. In the east the hills, steep and rugged, rise into 
difficult peaks. Westwards near Rajpipla the line is from south to 
north crossed by the stream of the Karjan and its tributary the Teri, 
whose waters join close to the new Réjpipla fort. Beyond this break, 
the range lower and less marked, chalaaies falling into a table-land 





Gujarat.) 
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stretches west into Broach. On one of the highest peaks, Dev 
Satia about 2000 feet above the sea, are the ruins of old 
Rajpipla, where in troublous times the chief and his followers used 
to take refuge. The way up, difficult even for footmen, through 
thick forest and high elephant grass, winds round precipices and 
ugly ledges. There are still traces of the former capitaland on Dev 
Satia immediately behind are the ruins of an old fort. From Dev 
Satia the view is wide and beautiful. To the east, ranges of hills 
rise in endless confusion, to the south the valley of the Karjan 
stretches through the central uplands, to the west the Narbada 
winds to the sea, and to the north lies the rich Gujarat plain with 
Pavigad on the horizon. Of the south Raéjpipla hills the only spur 
that comes within Rewa Kantha limits has, unlike the northern 
range, sloping sides and flat tops. On the east of the Karjan 
river a ridge of hills stretches for twelve milesfrom north to south, 
and to the east of this again lies the Sagbira range 700 feet high, 
well wooded and flat topped, peopled by several small Bhil hamleta. 
The Vindhya spurs, that lying east and west cross the contre of the 
district from Ratanmél to Pavagad, are steep about 800 feet high, 
their tops in some places flat, in others rising into ks. Inthe 
Tange are several passes, two of them at Kadval m Udepurand near 
Ségtila in Bériya fit for carts, From Ratanmél northwards a 
chain of hills or more strictly a line of table-land from 800 to 1200 
fest above the sea, the water-parting between the Mahi and the 
Anas, forms the boundary between the Rewa Kantha states of 
Bériya, Sanjeli and Sunth on the west, and the Panch Mahals 
districts of Dohad and Jhdlod in the east. This table-land can in 
many places be crossed by carts. Besides the chief highway, that 
between Godhra and Dohad mounts the plateau about seven miles 
west of Dohad, roads ran from Bériya, Sunth, and other Rewa 
Kantha towns to Dohad, Jhélod and Limdi, Between this table- 
land and the range of the Pavagad hills are many irregular 
branching timber-covered spurs, steep and high with jagged 

on the east, growing gradually lower as they pa west, and finally 
. disa: ing in the basin of the Mahi. To the north these spurs, 
more regular and unbroken, lying north and south parallel to each 
other in ranges separated by narrow valleys, form a link between 
the Ardvali and Vindhys mountains. Occasionally the traveller 
may go for milesalong the hill foot without finding an opening; and 
in some parts in moving from one village to another has to make 
long detours. 

Separated by the central line of the Ratanmél and Pivagad hills, 
are two aiesinnk river systems, the Mahi with its tributary the Panam 
in the north, and in the south the Narbada joined from the righi 
bank by the Men Asvan Heran and Oror Orsang, and on the 
_ Entering the district in the extreme | 
passes south-west for about 120 miles ¢ 





sugh Kadina, Lundvada, 






and the Péndu Mehvés. Between steep, fifty to eighty feet high, 
banks, sometimes rocky but chiefly of clay or omerate furrowed 


by local drainage into dee ravines, the stream of the Mahi seldom 


Mountains, 


Tae Narbada, 
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except in floods filling it from side to side, flows along a broad 
sandy or stony bed broken at times by islands of rock or rich alluvial 
soil. During the 120 miles of its Rewa Kantha course! the country 
thro which the river flows changes from wild forest-clad hills 
and cliffs in the east to a flat bare plaininthe west, Its banks 
and in the hot season, its very languid stream, make the Mahi of 
little use for watering crops. Its stream is too shallow and its bed 
too rocky toallow of water carriage. Ferry boats are its only craft. 
Ita rich stores of fish are little used, 

Of tho local tributaries of the Mahi the only one of importance 
is the Panam, that rising in the Ratanmél hills after a north-west 
course of ninety miles falls into the Mahi, six miles west of Lunavida. 
Its broad sandy bed between banks generally about forty feet high, 
can, except in floods, be crossed by carts at points not more than half 
a mile apart. After a course of thirty miles north-west the Pénam 
enters Bariya, about forty miles east of Pévigad, then after twenty 
miles in Bériya it passes through thirty miles of Godhra, its last 
eight miles lying in the forest and hill country of Lundvida, 

The hundred miles of the Narbadé's Rewa Kaéntha course mav be 
divided into three parts ; the first about thirty miles south-west from 
Himp to the Dev river; the second, about thirty miles north-west 
south-west to Govéli about four miles east of Broach. 

From Hamp to Gardeshvar about ten miles below the Dey river, 
through a country of hill and forest, between wooded or steep crag 
banks, the stream passes over a channel too heer le any craft b ut 





the great Godh ‘highway crosses, a ford in the fair season ferry i rains 
then eight milos further (80) a good ford at ltva ; five malice beloe (fen time 
Mahi sheer nee bene mn the left come the united xtreams of the Goma and 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Railwa Boil ee toon foe ren {10% the 
(122) the river passes through the west villages of the Pande Meken” 
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the remaining forty miles the country grows richer and more open, 
the banks are lower, the bed widens Siohading islands, and the stream 
deep and slow enough for water carriage, is for the last twent 

miles at all times too deep for carts, and for eight is a tidal stream 

a mile and a half broad where it leaves the district. 


_ The chief of the Narbada’s Rewa Kantha feeders are from the right 
the Men, Ashvin and Or, and from the left the Dev, Karjan, Kari, 
Madhuvati, Kaveri and Amravati. Passing down the stream, from 
the left the Dev after an eighteen mile course from the Babdka taliv 
hills falls into the Narbada, about twenty-five miles below Hamp. 
The Dev valley is of special interest from its sandstone rocks and 
bedsof trapashes. Eighteen miles further, from the right comes the 
Men, asmall stream with a rugged south-west course of about. fifty 
miles from the Chhota Udepur hills. Four miles more from the 
same side, in size and course much like the Men, comes the Ashvin 
and six miles more also from the right, the Or or Orsang. This, the 
largeat of its Rewa Kantha foeders, rising inthe Ratanmal hills after 
a south-west course of about ninety miles through Chhota Udepnr, 
Baroda, and the Sankheda Mehvis, joins the Narbada at the sacred 
town of Chanod. With banks from twenty to thirty feet high and a 
broad sandy bed, the Or is, except in times of flood, asmall stream. In 
its passage through the Rewa Kantha the stream running twelve miles 
west, takes a sudden south bend and after thirteen miles again turns 
sharp north. In this bend stands the town of Chhota Udepur, 
Beyond Udepur ten miles to the north-west, the Oris from the mght 
joined by the Ain, a small stream with its source in the Ratanmal 
Rance, Then after twelve miles west it bends south-west and is joined 
on the right or north bank by the Buraj,a small stream also from the 
fatanmél range. ‘Twelve miles fice the Baroda boun is 
reached and for twenty-five miles the Or flows south-west through 
Baroda till close to the Sankheda village of Bhiloria, it is joined on 
ite east or left bank by the Heran. This river from Ali Aipur in 
the east, with banks from forty to fifty feet high and a bed divided 
by rocky barriers into long pools, may in the fair season be crossed 





_ by carts at every two or three miles. After its meeting with the 


eran for seven miles through the Sankheda estates of Shanor and 


Mandva, the Or, shallow in the fair weather, but in floods from forty 


to fifty feet deep, passes south between steep banks from sixty to 
100 feet high. ‘Tas meeting with the Narbeda is sacred, ousands, 
Faget ed aed page (April-May) full moon, coming there to 
bathe. Four miles below the Or from the south or left bank comes 

Karjan, i second of the Narbadé’s Rewa Kantha 
tributaries. ‘This stream, rising in south Beigel en flowing north 
through the central range of hills, joins the Narbada about six miles 

th of the al cf Néatod.’ Among the hills its banks, 


always : p and rocky, are in places impassable and rocky ridges 
dens ops ek greprciorg a 














__1 The April-May, Vaishébh, springs pass as far as the island of Dev thirteen miles 
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to the Karjan the drainage of the most westerly hills. Thirty miles 
further in the centre of the north-most range of hills close to 
Réjpipla, it is on the right bank jomed by the Teri, Leaving the 
hills the Karjan keeps north for six miles and then sweepmg to the 
west passes Nindod town, and after six miles more falls into the 
Narbada near the village of Rund. During its last twelve miles the 
river bed is from sixty to 100 yards wide, with from thirty to forty feet 
high banks, steep on one side and shelving onthe other. Nineteen 
and a half miles west of the Karjan also from the south, comes the 
Kari a small stream formed by tks akeati of several water-courses. 
Fight miles further, off the north end of the Shuklatirth tsland, comes 
the Madhuvati, draining north-west from the centre of the Rajpipla 
hills. Ten miles beyond, also on the left bank, the Kavert, a small 
stream with a sandy bed almost dry during the hot season, from one 
of the west spurs of the ne hills, after a wmdimg northerly 
course of about thirty miles, falls into the Narbada, four miles east of 
the Broach boundary. Tho last of its feeders, the Amravati rising 
in the nage le hills and flowing west inn to the Kaveri does 
not join the Narbada till below Rewa tha limite. 


The chief islands in the Narbada bed are: four miles below the 
Karjan, Vyisji, untilled, two miles long by half a mile broad, its 
ownership in dispute between Réjpipla and Baroda; fifteen miles 
lower off the mouth of the Khadi, Div island, a sandy waste, a mile 
and a half long by half a mile broad ; six miles below the Khadi, the 
Nand island ; six miles further off the mouth of the Madhnuvati, 
Shuklatirth, four miles long and one broad, famous for its great 
Banian tree the Aalir Vad '; and four miles more, west of the Kaveri, 
an island 8} miles long and at broadest 1} miles, yearly covered in 
times of flood and yielding the finest crops of tobacco, castor.oil and 
millet, The chief ferries are at Chinod; atthe north end of the Vyasji 
ishand four miles below ; at Pétna two miles lower, and in the next 
eight miles at Varkal Oli, Sisodra,and Réjpur; one anda half miles 
lower at Asha; and four miles further at Visna and Indor. Four 
miles below Indor is the last place where carts can cross. Except 
the islands in its bed and the belt of low land on its left hank 
covered in times of flood, the waters of the Narbada are little used 
for irrigation. For the first thirty-five miles the channel is too 
rough to allow of any boats but timber rafts, and in the eastern parts 
the passage is hard even for them. To the west, boats drawing not 
more than two feet ply as faras Gardeshvar about seventy miles from 
Broach, The only trade, and that small, is to Sinor about forty 
miles from Broach, where a few boata bring salt, iron, and piece 
geods, and take timber, bamboos, tobacco, grain, and grass. 

Besides by the Narbada and its feeders, Rajpipla is in the west 
drained by the Kim and Tokri that, rising in dan vartecs hills and 





1 Details of Kabir Wad are given i Brees - | 
Gazetteer, II. 355. are given in the Broach Statistical Account, Bom 
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in the south by the Dudan from the Sagbdra hills on ita way south 
to the Tapti. 

Though some of its ponds hold water all the year round, the Rewa 
Kintha is without any large lakes or reservoirs. Of the number of 
wells no return is available, Almost all the better class of villages 
have one or two built drinking-water wells supplied with troughs for 
the village cattle, and in some cases used for watering the land. 
Ehils and Kolis, as the labour ia less, draw water from stream beds 
rather than wells. The forest parts of the district especially Bariya 
and Réjpipla are rich in streams and springs. But the water, though 
to look at clear and fresh, is from the quantity of vegetable matter 
most unwholesome to drink." 


From the form and lie of the land, water readily passes off along 
the different rivers and water-courses. No part of the district 
stands in need of artificial draimage. 

’ The Rewa Kantha rocks belong to five classes ; metamorphic, 
zite sandstone, cretaceous, trap, and nummulite. In the north 
and as far south as about eight miles beyond the Or river thongh 
the country has not been surveyed, the rock is believed to be chiefly 
metamorphic, a highly crystalline granite or gneiss* sometimes 
piled nay ae dome-shaped masses *? two or three hundred feet high 
with occasional beds of limestone and hornblend. Among t 
metamorphic rocks are a few trap and sandstone outhers, and in the 
west the granite gradually changes into the quartmte or quartzite 
sandstone of the Champdner bed. About eight miles south of the 
Or river and ranning north-east and south-west along a waving 
line almost parallel to the course of that stream, the rock changes 





from metamorphic to trap. Though in some places trap rests 





immediately on metamorphic rocks, a fringe of cretaceous rock known 
as Bagh or Mahddev is rarely wanting along its edge. In the west, 
covered sometimes with a thick cappimg of shale, these cretaceous 
rocks are generally in the upper part more or less pure limestone 
with organic remains,‘ and slow, sandstone without fossils. At 
‘ the top just below the trap, the conglomerates and sandstones inclose 
in many cases great masses of uncrystallized flint.’ Besides as a 
os bea the trap and metamorphie rocks, beds of this 
sandstone varying from a few yards to eighty miles, stand out in 
different parts of south Rewa K4ntha uncovered by trap. The chief 












ec 1, $21. se 3 | 

1 Some parts of Bariya are roughened by off-ahoots from the Ratanmal hills, plutonic 
marble in the valleys. Bom. Gov. Sel. XXIL 83, 114. ys ; 

_4 The organic remains are speci rich near Kavint and on the Dev river, where 
geo pamiraaal ataecne Ostres and shark's teeth. Mem. Geol. Sar. 


—S These maasea of flint aro supposed to have filtered through the overlying traps 


Water supply. j 
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of these sandstone inliers are near Kavdnt about twelve miles south 
of Chhota Udepur;' further west between the Heran and the 
Narbada; in the bed of the Narbada at Bar and Vadgim; and, 
on the left bank of the Narbada, on its pier the Dev, 
where 18 a capping of shale about 500 feet deep and under it a coarse 
pritty sandstone at least equally thick." There is no evidence of 
any great difference in age between the limestone and the trap, and 
towards the east there is great conformity between them. But 
towards the west the sandstone has been worn away in so local and 
irregular a fashion, that it seems to have taken place in the air and 
not under the water. 

The traps formed of different flows varying greatly in age,? may 
geographically be divided into two groups to fhe sore na to the 
south of the Narbada. In‘those north of the river the chief pointe 
of interest are ; sandstone inliers, beds of trap ash, and occasional 
trap beds sedimentary in origin but different from the lake deposits 
of Central India. Among the traps to the north of the Nar » at 
Padvini about twenty miles south of Chhota Udepur and at 
Matipendi hill about twelve miles south-west of Chhota Udepur, are 
mene of alien volcanic action. vbantteatra Na a hill of basalt and 
porphyry with quartz fragments, much disturbed sandstones, large 
ash beds, and frequent masses of intrusive trap, seems to have been 
a centre of igneous action, perhaps part of the great volcanic focus 
of the al aay The hills of volcanic ash are highly fertile, 
often tilled to the top. In this part of the district, Matépendi hill 
—e rill miles south-west of Chhota Udepur is a place of 
geological interest. A craggy k of highly crystalline grayish 
trachyte scattered over with De poke of eraniis this hill wd 
— to have been op ate of one of the Deccan trap volcanoes. 

mtrusive mass of trap has carried up with it blocks of granite 
and the highly Cryeballing stiuctace points to slow cooling. The 
small veins of granite in the trap are not easily explained.* South 
of the Narbada, unlike the general level of the tra beds to the east 





i'The details of the most easterly of the Kavdnt inliors os ahown in the Kari 


i are, beginning from the lowest: 1, altered anndstone : ferrugineus gritty 
clay ; 4, sandstone ; 4, alternations of fine and coarse gritty midelons Sik lewices 
omerate and sandy clay ; 5, fine sandstones; 6, massive grita; 7, massive fine 
white sandstone ; 8, thin sandy shales ; 9, hard coarse grits conglomerates. 
Here a small fault comes and trap is bronigitt in. Trap continues for forty or fifty feet, 
then beds similar to the last are repeated and upon fine massive sandstone with 


. : ; 4 : j i 2 * pee ; r : ; a 
- y sandstone L Sar. Noein This te the highest bed seen and in covered. with trap. 
7 At Pady i, about five miles south of Kavant, is a little patch of cretaceous rock. 


The look of the rocks, the ash beds near, and the ) ; 
fire centre, perhaps part of the volcanic fovua of the Rajpipla hilla. "Meme Geel Sut 
2 One flow covers 
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and north, the lines of the Rajpipla traps are much disturbed. The | Chapter I: 
beds dip at ice eh high angles (5°- 20°) and dykes ara Descripti ription. 
common, some of them of great size, ridges 100 to 150 Poet hich i | 
close together and parallel to each other with a genoral direction of Geology, 
east-north-east to west-south-west. That the rocks have been 
disturbed since they were deposited is shewn by the tilting of the 
*%  nummulitic beds that rest on them. But they were tilted before 
ww the time of the nummulitic beds, thongh it is not clear whether this 
"was due to disturbance or to their original consolidation ona slope. 
The signs of disturbance and the great number of dykes seem to 
shew that Réjpipla was, during the time when trap rocks wero 
poured ont, a great certre of volcanic action. Other signs of 
* voleanic action in south Rewa Kantha are in the Dev valley, tho 
hardening of the sandstones and the dykes and intrusive masses of 
trap. In the south-west corner of the Rewa Kéntha near Ratanpur, 
the west-most part of the Raéjpipla hills is a fringe of older terhary 
beds with nummulite-bearing rocks. The upper part are gravels 
and sandy clays with agate pebbles often cemented into a 
conglomerate, the lower are bands of sandy limestone full of fossils 
and thick beds of iron-charged clay. ‘The fragmenta of trap and the 
rolled agate pebbles show how the trap was worn away while the 
tertiary beds were being formed. It seems probable, though present 
knowledge cannot settle the point, that these tertiary beds are 
of different periods, the lower nummulitic limestone and laterite 
belonging to an earlier epoch than the agate gravels and 
conglomerate? Inthe west are the Ratanpur beds, agate gravela 
eee cemented so as to form ag itteet oro vee bands of 
clayey or chalky sandstone." Among the agates the only stones of 
help ae ina small ferrogis ant fin to the iron in which, 
their colour is probably due, South of the Ratanpur stream very 
little rock is shewn as far as the Kaveri. In the Kaveri, the rock, 7 
except that it has more laterite, is much like thatat Ratanpur. At 3 
Vésna on the Kaveri, Major Full James is said to have found | 
specimens of nummulitic limestone, But the latest examination 
failed to find any limestone stratum and the place may be three 
miles south at Vaghalkhor.! Between the Kaveri and the Amriivati, 
scarcely any rock is seen, the whole country bemg covered with 
alluvium. | banks of the Amrévati consist chiefly of trap pebbles | 
cemented by carbonate of lime with an occasional nummulitic ¢ 
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bed. At Viéehalkhor is an interesting section with numerous 
fossils, and clear evidence of the sedimentary origin of the laterite.” 
Between the Amravatiand the Kim, laterite and nummulitic limestone 
are largely exposed.? Along the banks of the Narbada and to the 
weat oft the nummulites, the rocks are hid by allavium." 


‘The Rewa Kantha rainy season begins in or about the month of 
June and lasts till the end of September. No rain returns ure 
avnilable but the fall is believed in ordinary years to vary from 
thirty-five to forty inches. The cold season begins in October and 
lasts till March. In the forest-covered tracts of eastern Rewa Kantha 
with large areas of land rich in springs, the cold is about January 
sometimes very severe, ice forming on pools and the crops suffering 
severely from frost. In those parts the mornings keep cool till the 
end of April, a cold known from its value to the mohuda flowers as 
mahudia tadh or the mahuda chill! The hot weather lasts from 
the middle of April till after a good fall of rain in July. The heat 
is sometimes very severe, the thermometer in the shade in Lundvada 
and Bériya standing at 108° and 110°, In 1875 the heat was #0 

eat that several people died and bats and monkeys fell dead from 
the trees, Healthy in the open parts, the climate of the eastern 
hill and forest tracts, especially of Bériya and Rajpipla, is very 
sickly. The chief diseasea are malarious fever, eye and skin 
complaints, diarrhoea, and dysentery. Fever, present throughout 
the year, is commonest in September, October, and part of November, 
when the waterpools and rank forest growth of the rains are dryin 
up. Diarrhea and dysentery, most prevalent in July and part o 
August, are due to exposure to the wet and damp of the rains. Eye 
affections are common at the beginning of the rams, and skin 
diseases, itch, ringworm, and guineaworm prevail throughout the 
or a aoe eae bad quality of water used for drinking and 
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Tho data of the Vaghalkhor : the bene bed of next 
ils of the Vagha section are at the base a thick bed of laterite ; nex 
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iL al Full James bi tthe following geological notes of the country [rom 
Chhota Udepur south-west to the Tinita of Breach Chote U ‘to Karali fifteen 
miles south-west, a series of low hills, the rocks mica schist with blocks of qua and 
felspar, Karli black soil and a trap hill; Kardli to Vasna ten miles north-west 
lightish black loam, a ridge of mica schist, and then deep black loam ; Vasna to Agat 
twelve miles south-west, a line of sandstone hills, a plain of black soil, and o 
hidge of sandstone ; Agar to Talakvada on the Narbada eleven miles south, mo 
black soil; Talak to Nandod ten miles south-west, black no rocks; 
the left bank of the Narbada twenty-seven miles south-west back loam 
wr wall known thermometer-readings are 36° and 38°, But cases of frost 
it does not suit men, hs men of Gants on the Ctbuka viver ate tel eeu -“ 
garg izes beac women aa stout aa 
Jus 1h. the A attached to the Rewa Eadntha Agency, dated 10th 
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CHAPTER Ii. 
PRODUCTION. 


Tue Rewa Kantha has a considerable store of mineral wealth.’ 
Building stone abounds, In tho north a rather low class stone is 
found near the Bériya village of Valundi and in the Hadap river, 
and further north in Suanth, an easily worked bluish stone, said to 
be better than Porbandar, has been much used in Rampur and in 
the chief's palace at Sunth. Slabs of a black, soft, and smooth 
stone found by Bhils and Kolis in Sunth are used by barbers for 
sharpening their razors; the part of the hill where they are found 
is called the barber's hill, ganja ghati. Between Vasna and Agar, 
about twenty-five miles south-west of Chhota Udepur, a whitish 
sandstone found in large slabs would make an excellent paving 
or building stone. In the south the limestome of the nummulitic 
rocks is wall suited for building, There is also near the centre of 
the district a good supply of lime from the metamorphic rocks of 
Chhota Udepur, and from the nummulitic rocks in the west, Of 
ornamental stone the metamorphic rocks near Chhota Udepur yield 
four kinds of granite, red, white, grey, and nearly black, and seven 
miles north-east of Chhota Udepur good specimens of white, yellow, 
and grey marble have been found. Of minerals near Jabugéim 
on the Or river about twenty miles west of Chhota Udepur, mica 
occurs In considerable quantities. Iron seems to have once been 
worked on a large scale along the west limits of the district, Near 
@Jimbughoda about twenty miles east of Udepur the ground ia so 
widely covered with slag and scoria as to point to very extensive 
iron works. Inthe south of the district on the west of the village of 
Limodra about twenty-five miles west of Nandod are large mounds 

= 


of iron slag, evidently from an iron fornace. It contained (1 
out of 100 parts 53-4 of silica, 5-39 of alumina, 10-49 of lime, 28° 
of the protoxide of iron, and 1°52 loss with traces of magnesia and 
Manganese. Further south at Bhilod near Ratanpur, some good 
Iron ore has boon found, and at Tadkesar not far to the south of the 
Raéjpipla border, piles of iron slag mark the sites of old farnaces.! 
Of precions stones there are the agates and carnelians, for which 
Since the days of Ptolemy (150) Barna has been famous, Tha 
ates found in the conglomerate and sandstone rocks to the west 


5 f Raéjpipla, are supposed to have been originally formed in trap 
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from the soaking in of water laden with fmt, and to have been 
brought to their present position during the time when the earlier 
trap flows were bemg worn away.’ ‘Though the stones are found in 
trap rocks, amongst the gravels of the tertiary rocks, and strewn 
over a considerable area on the surface, the chief workings are 
near Ratanpor on the left bank of the Narbada about thirteen miles 
east of Broach, where the plain is dotted with small hillocks, the 
sites of former mines. The only agates of value are found ina 
thin iron-bearing bed, to which they ahead owe their special 
colouring. The pits, “agen? about thirty feet deep, are entered 
by holes. cut in the sides. Under ground the earth is doug m the 
ordinary Indian system of rabbit warren-like holes barely large 
enough for a man to get throngh squatting. The ogates are 
chipped at the mine, and those thought good enough are taken to 
Ratanpur and exposed to the sun. They are then burned and again 
chipped, and if properly coloured sold to stone-dealers, chiefly 
Cambay Musalmins of the Bohora sect. 


Great part of the Rewa Kantha is forest land. The chief trees 
are the mahuda, Bassia latifolia, found in the greatest plenty in the 
districts of Chhota Udepur and Bariya. The timber is much used 
in house building; the flowers are a chief article of food and drink 
for the poorer Bariya and Udepur tribes, and from the seeds or berries 
called doli, the doliu oil is extracted. Teak, signin or adg, Tectona 

indis, is abundant, but except in malvane or sacred village groves 


is stunted. The timber is nsed for house building, the seeds and 
flowers are given in cases of colic, and the leaves are made into 
thatch. Blackwood, «sam or sisu, Dalbergin sissoo, is not found 
in any large quantity. Tamarind, dmii, Tamarindus indica, is 
plentiful, the timber used for house building, and the fruit for 
pickling. The Mango, dmba, Mangifera indica, is chiefly valaed as 
a fruit tree. Of the Bamboo, vins, the poles are used for roofing, 
the young shoots are pickled, and the wheat-like seed is ground 
into flour and made into bread. The Fayan, Mimuso indica, is 
abundant and valuable. Its tough wood is used in maiden native 
sugar mills and mortars, and in the hot season large numbers of the 
poorer tribes feed on its fruit. Sidado, Terminalia arjuna, timber 
iS eri jay used in house building and for other purposes. Of the 
Kihakhkar, Butea frondosa, the leaves are made into platters, the 
flowers called kesuda are used as a dye, and the wood for fuel. Ita 
- Yoel the place of Indian kino. It is given in cases of chronic 
harrhosa and is an external astringent application, Of Beheda, 
Terminalia belerica, the frait used as a dye is astringent and forms 
mi jent in the compound powder used by native doctors, and 
called friphala. Of the Timbarrun, Carissa carandas, the frnit 
commonly eaten is believed to lessen the effects of opium, Its wood is 
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hard and is the abnus or ebony employed in making boxes and other Chapter TL. 
urticles of household furniture. Bili, Algle marmelos, is sacred Productios 
to Shiv, over whose image its leaves are strewn. Its fruit when 

dry is made intosnuff boxes, The pulp of the unripe fruit is nseful Tres. 
in cases of dysentery and chronic diarrhaa, Ch voli, Buchanania 

latifolia, seeds are a favourite native epice. Dhdrdo, Anogeissus 

latifolia, wood is used for fuel and the fum is mixed with some 

medicinal droge and eaten asa cold weather tonic. Gugali, Boswellia 

serrata, a sweet-scented gum, is burnt in religious ceremonies, and 

sometimes used to strengthen lime, Alardi, Morinda exserta, wood 

is used for fuel, and the leaves are given to cattle when grass and 

forage are scarce. her, Acacia eatechu, timber is valuable not 





suffering; from water, useful as. fuel, and yielding the astringent 
substance called kath, Terra japonica, In Heériya, daring Febroary 


and the three following months, kith making gives employment 
toa large number of Kolis and Niikdéis. Branches stripped of 
their bark are cut into small three or four inch pieces and 
boiled in earthen pots till only a thick sticky decoction remains. 
A narrow pit five or six feet deep is dug and a basketful of the 
extract placed over the pit’s mouth, the water soaks into the earth 
and the refuse remains in the basket, leaving the kith in the pit. 
The extract is then taken out of the pit and ‘iried on leaves in the 
sun,’ The ker also yields a white powder called khersd? given to 
cure coughs, The soft wood of the kaledi tree is made into wooden 
plates and used for fuel. Kalam or kadam, Stephegyne parvifolia, 
sacred to Krishna, is used for house building. Haldharvo, Adina 
cordifolia, soft and yellowish is also a usefy] timber. The Nim, 
Fimbido, Melia szadirachta, is sawn into planks and used for honse 
. building. lts bark aceon for cinchona and the saa ‘are used e 
fomenting swollen glands, bruises, and sprains. The expressed oi 
“of its sneds is orl in cases of leprosy. Piplo, Ficus religiosa, 
and Vad or Banyan tree, Ficus indica, are common. Of the Wood 
Apple tree, kothi, Feronia clephantam, the fruit is eaten ripe or 
pickled, and the astringent pulp is given in cases of diarrhea and 
dysentery. Moheno wood is used for fuel. — T, anach, Dalbergia 
_ Sojeinensis, wood is tough and nsed in cart building. Baval, Acacia 
arabica, wood is used for fuel and in making cart wheels. Tts cum 
is valunblo and its astringent bark is used in tanning. OF the 
Palmyra, tid, Borassns flabelliformia, the juice yields toddy and the 
leaves serve for thatching, The juice of the Witd cea re hed 
Phanix sylvestris, yields toddy, and its fruit is eaten by the lowor 
clases. Blnnt-leaved Zizyphus, bordi, Zizyphus jujuba, fruit 
is eaten, and is a favourite food with bears. Samdi, Prosopis 
spicigera, is worshipped on the Dasera festival (September-October). 
te pods called sangri are used ax vegetables. Custard Apple, 
#ifaphal, Anona squamosa, is chiefly valued for its fruit. Kanji or 
karanj, Pongamia glabra, yields an oil useful in cases of itch and 
burning, Rohen, Soymida febrifuga, bark yiclds a dark red pe 
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Ye tastes bitter and may be used like Peruvian bark. A good tonic 


in intermittent fever, it causes dizziness if too much is taken. 
Kado, Wrightin tinctorin, flowers are mixed with curry and taken 
asa verotable, The seeds called indrajav are useful in dysentery. 
The bark, formerly exported to Europe under the name of Concan 
or Tellicherry bark, is astringent and bitter and ia employed in 
fever and dysentery with much success. Sevan, Gmolina arboren, & 
light wood, is used in making carts and somo articles of furniture. 
Simlo wood is soft and is hollowed into canoes or small boats. ‘The 
fine cotton-like wool that covers its seeds is used for stuffing pillows, 
and its gum, called kamarkas, ground to powder is drunk in milk as 
atonio. Pilew, Salvadora persica, berries are aromatic and pungent 
to the taste. Roledo, Cesalpinia sappan, is supposed to cure o 
swelling in the belly, and the disease known among native doctors 
as congealed blood. A tree of this kind is kept with great care by 
the Réja of Réjpipla. Agathio, Sesbania grandiflora, flowers are used 
for food and the bark as a tonic. ‘The seeds of the Arifhi, Sapmdus 
emarginatus, known as soapnuts, are used in cleaning the hair. 


The following are some of the principal shrubs and medicinal 
plants found in the Rewa Kantha forests. Achyranthes aspera, 
the seeds are given im cases of Node 2 cage and snake-bite, the 
juice of its flowering spike for scorpion bites, and the ashes of the 
hex plant have been successfully used in dropsy. Gorakh dimli, 
Adansonia digitata, the pulp is a good refrigerant in fever, anid 
the bark a useful substitute for quinine in low fever. Aariaturi, 
Agathotes chiraita, an infusion of its leaves is used as a tonic and 
febrifuge. Samudra shok, Argyrein speciosa, the leayes are used 
to foment boils and abscesses. Shafarast, Asparagus racomosus, 
the root when fresh is a mild tonic. Gokhru, Asteracantha longi- 
folia, the root isa tonic and diuretic. Dholt sdtardi, Boerhaavia 
diffusa, the root is said to be a strongemetic. Hranda hikdi, Carica 
papaya, the milky juice is reckoned one of the best vermifuges. 
Garmdla, Cathartocarpus fistula, the pod pulp acts as a strong 
purgative. Indra, Citrollus colocynthis, the pulp of the fruit 1s 
pu crati a. Dhatoa iikda, Calotropis rig tea, the root-bark 1s 
used as a diaphoretic, an emetic in large doses, and as an alterative 
in leprosy, Afusli, Curculigo orchioides, the root slightly bitter 
and aromatic is used in gonorrhes. Amarrel, Onsenta reflexa, 
the stem is used os an alterative, especially in_ bilious 
disorders. Nagar mofah, Cyperus rotundus, the fresh tubers 
are a stimulant and dinphoretic. Jangli suran, Dracontinm 
Sa he ata the roots are used as an antispasmodic in asthma, ~ 

iu ganthi, Eclipta prostrata, the root is a purgative and 
emetic, used in cases of enlarged spleen, liver, and dropsy. Thor, 
Euphorbia nereifolia, the milky juice 1s given as a purgative, and 
is put im the ears to cure ear-ache, Pilpapdo, Fomaria parviflora, 
the whole plant is used with black pepper in common agues. It is 
said to be a diuretic, diaphoretic, and aperient. Sagargola, 
Guilandina bonduc, the kernela of the nut are very bitter and 
powerfully tonic, They are given in the form of powder mixed 
with spices in intermittent fever. Brahmi, Hydrocotyle asiatica, 
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the whole plant is considered diuretic. It is a good alterative 
and has been used with success in skin diseases. It is said to 
cure brain disorders. Aduso, Ailanthus excelsa, the juice of the 
leaves and flowers, expectorant and antispasmodic, is given in 
chronic bronchitis and asthma. Bhui champo, Kempferia rotunda, 
the roots are stomachic and applied to swellings. Twmbdt, Leucas 
linifolia, in snake-bites the leaves are bruised and a teaspoonful 
of the juice given to be inhaled through the nostrils. BAui amlai, 
Phyllanthus niruri, the roots, fresh leaves, and young shoots are 
used as diuretic, the roota and fresh leaves in jaundice or bilious 
complaints, and the young shoots as an infosion in dysentery. 
Isapgol, Plantago ispagula, the seeds mucilaginous and demulcent 
may, mixed with sugarcandy, be given in the form of a cold infusion 
thrice a day in cases of dysentery and gonorrhea. Jal chitrak, 
Plumbago rosea, the fresh bark is made into a paste and applied 
to indolent buboes and tumours, archi, Psoralia corylifolia, the 
Beads aromatic and slightly bitter are said to be stomachic and 
are used in cases of leprosy and other skin diseases. (fajkarmi, 
Rhinacanthus communis, the juice of the leaves and roots is applied 
a cure for ringworm. Mundavli, Sphwranthus hirsutus, the seeds 
considered to cure worms are prescribed in powders. The powdered 
root is stomachic, and the bark powdered and mixed with whey is 
a Valuable remedy for piles. Gulrel, Tinospora cordifolia, the stem 
ig & good tonic and diuretic. A cold infusion has been found to be of 
much benefit in chronic rheumatism and remittent fever. Malijiri, 
Vernonia anthelmintica, the seeds are very bitter and p sectally 
anthelmintic and diuretic. Reduced to powder and mixed with lime 
juice they are used to destroy lice. Nagod, Vitex nignundo, the 
roots are used as a decoction, as a vermifuge, and as a diaphoretic 
in protracted fevers. Dhavdi, Grislea tomentosa, the flowers are 
hd ma astringent. A decoction is used im cases of diarrhoa. 

ilkdnguni, Celastrus paniculata, the oil of the seeds is a diuretic 
and has been used successfully in healing sinuses and fistulm., 
ener, Adiantum lunulatum, the leaf of this fern is used in 
Caaea ol 





fever and cough. Balbaja is used for ascites occurring in 
chil Kolijan, Alpinia galanga, the root is used in cases of 
cough and rheumatism. Gani, the seed is used in constipation. 
Nilophal, Nymphcea lotus, also called pores is used generally in 
the form of a syrup incases of fever. Mdm tulsi, Melissa officinalis, 
is used for lache, fever, pain of the intestines, and colds. 
Nirgundi, Vitex bicolor, the Saith is used for gleet and debility, 
Cherdn, considered a good tonic, is said to heal broken bones 
when wetted a well known screen for cooling hot winds, and elephant 





grass, baru, whose stems are used for native pens, kalam. 


"The Rewa Kantha forest reserves are of two kinds ; state reserves, 


tracts in the large forests where the state only can cut, and sacred 
village groves called malvan, where the finest timber of the district is 
| Except for the wants of the state, or when the villages are 
to make good losses cansed by some general fire or flood, the 
r of its guardiar spirit keeps the | le from cutting in their 
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cut except on emergencies, the other less sacred and generally felled 
at intervals of thirty years.1 The Bariya forests were once famous 
for their | stores of high class timber. But of late years from 
the Suing demand and the stricter conservancy in the neighbouring 
Panch Mahdls, they have been greatly cut down, and except in the 
sacred village groves few large trees are left. Except in the eastern 
Sagbara range, the timber of the Rajpipla hills, teak, Lher, blackwood, 
lancewood, sadar, mahuda, and bamboo, is not of good quality. The 
trees are stunted and damaged by fire, The timber is sent down the 
Narbada and the Tapti, and by land to Anklesvar, Méndvi, and 
other British towns. In Bariya the former custom was to farm 
every year the customs duties on timber exported from the state 
inclusive of the monopoly of the right of purchase and of the sale of 
the supplies for export. The contractors could not fell wood, but 
only buy it from the villagers. he people of the state could buy 
for home consumption, not for export. After November (2nd Kartik 
aud) the villagers could export on their own account. Those who 
bought from the contractors had to pay timber fees* Villagers 
brought the timber they cut to the Simalia market. At the close of 
the contract, contractors might carry away free of duty any supplies 
of timber they had bought. This practice, when the demand 
ingreased, led to a very rapid felling of trees. The restriction, that 
the contractor could only buy and not himself cut, was of little nse 
ns he could easily arrange with the villagers to have such trees 
ashe wished cut down. The result was that all good-sized trees 
disappeared. The villagers suffered as they were seldom able to 
export on their own account and generally sold very cheaply to the 
contractors. This contractsystem has now been discontinned and 
the people are allowed on payment of a fee* on each cartload to fell 
timber from places not reserved, and export it for sale. People 
from other districts have to pay an additional fee called can katdt 


The dumestic animals of the district are buffaloes, cows, horses, 
camels, asses, gee goats, cats and dogs. The calnreee classes. 
keep cows and buffaloes. Brihmans and other townspeople prefer 
cows to buffaloes as less costly. Bullocks are chiefly kept by 
the cultivators as the country is too rough for bullock carriages. 
Viiniis and others, who have to go into the rural parts of the district 
instead of driving, ride ponies. Some Musalmins keep camels and 
let them out forcarrying goods. Besides by potters and rice-beatera, 
asses are much used as beasts of burden. Every year after October, 
divali, ge Poa called — or eee bring camels from 
Meywar and Malwa to graze in Lunévada, Sunth and Bariya, paying 
a fee of two young camels the herd, and return a little Aa the 
rains. So too Chérans from Kathidwar bring buffaloes and settle in 
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Except among Bhils, who look on them as witches, cata are found 
in every house. Some of the Bhils have dogs of a better breed 
than the common village pariah. 


Though all traces of them have long disappeared, wild elephants 
were as late as the seventeenth century found in the Rajpipla and 
Chhota Udepur forests! Tigers and hill panthers, though yearly 
becoming fewer, are still found in considerable numbers. A common 
way of killing tigers is to stuff the carcase of an animal he has 
killed with minia kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum. Eating this the 
tiger becomes giddy and is either beaten to death with clubs or shot 
by arrows. Another plan is, near where tigera come to drink, to 
build a small hollow brick and cement pillar furnished with loop. 
holes. In this, large enough for a man but too small for a tic r, 
the hanter hides, and through the loop-hole shoots the tiger wi be 
he comes to drink. Bears and wild hog are common in the forests. 
Of deer, sambar, Rusa aristotelis; spotted deer, chital, Axis 
maculatus; blue bull, nilgai, Portax pictus; and chinkira, Gazella 
benetti, are found over great part of the district; and bison, harna 
bhensa, Bos gavceus, in the Ségbéra forests in the extreme south-east. 


The cock and hen, reared by Kolis and Bhils, are the only 
domestic fowls found in the Rewa Kintha, 


Of game birds the Painted Sand Grouse, Pterocles fasciatus, though 
properly belonging to open country, are often found in the forest. 
Jommon Sand Grouse, Pterocles exnstus, are found in great numbers 
in barren, sandy, or rocky tracts. The Red Spur Fowl, jaliukds, 
Galloperdix spadicens, are found in thick forests. The Painted 
Partridge, la! titar, Francolinns pictus, and the Grey Partridge, 
fitar, Ortygornis ponticerianus, are common everywhere. Of quail 
the common Bush Quail, livri, Perdicula asiatica, the large ( sy 
Quail, Coturnix communis, the Black Breasted or Rain Quail, 
Coturnix coromandelica, andthe Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor, are 
common every where. Of snipe the Common, Gallinago scolopacina, 
the Jack, Gallinago gallinula, and the Painted, Rhynchea 
bengalensis,are found. Of geese there are the Black Goose, nuktah, 
Sarcidiornis Re SON, amallersort, nameunknown. Of teal 
the Cotton, Nettopns coromandelianus, the Whistling, Dendrocy; 
am, the Common, Querquedula crecea, and the Blue-win ed or 
Varganey, Querquedula circia, are common. The Ruddy Shieldrake 
or Brihminy duck, Casarca rutila, is found on large rivers. The 
Shoyeller, Spatula clypeata, the Grey Duck, Anas pecilorhyncha, 
the Widgeon, Mareca penelope, and the Pochard are well known. 
Florican, karmar, Sy pheotides auritus, are found in the west of 
Réjpipla, and Pea-fow! in all the forests.? 
Of the Mahi and Narbada fish, some details are given in the 











Late? elephants were re formerly hunted in the territories of Rajpipla. But the 
fines the mountains being now (1780) clone, they are no longer found Bird. 
2 From a list of game birds furnished by Mr, Dunbar, Forest Officer, Panch 
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Broach and Kaira statistical accounts. Those of chief importance 
are the muthsir, mare!, palva, bot, dangri, rol, suri, and Tiriya.. 

The alligator, magar, abounds in the large rivers, and from his 

boldness and greed is often the terror of a whole neighbourhood. 

Collecting where bodies are burned in the hope of having part of a 

half-burned body thrown into the river, they press to the shore so 

boldly that according to native belief they sometimes dash water on 

the pyre and carry miife A unconsumed corpse. They also seme 

and sometimes children, or even grown men and women, 
The stores of fish m the eh seal are made little use of. So 
reat is the influence of the higher class of Hindus that professional 





shermen, Machhis, can practise their calling only by stealth. There 
is no trade in fish, and the Machhis earn a living either as ferrymen 
or 5 eon Besides Machhis and Bhois fishermen by caste, Kolis, 
Bhils and other of the lower fish-eating tribes net fish, especially 
when a pond overflows, or when a small water-course is flooded 
with rain water. The nets and the way of catching fish do not 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 
Unt 1872, the Rewa Kaéntha peop re neve : The 
1872 census showed a total lation of 505,732 souls or 105 to 
he square mile.’ Of the whole number 485,423 or 95-98 per cent 
were Hindus; 20,104 or 3-98 per cent Musalmins; 198 Praia; 
6 Christians ; and two were brought under the head ‘ Others.’ 
yn lows acted cpg ent gives for the year 1872 details 
of the population of each state under the cy, according { 
religion, age, and sex :— ; aaa 
eum Kdntha Population, 13972, 
| HINDUS. 
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From the ive statement it appears that the percentage 
of males on the total population was 53-41 and of "fomales 46°30. 7 
Hindn males numbered 259,165 or 53°38 per cent, and ae 
females numbered 226,258 or 46°62 of the total Hindu popt alatio 
Musalmén males numbered 10,797 or 53°71 per cent, ond nal 
females 9507 or 46°29 per cent of the S titel Musbaes usalmin population ; 
Parsi males numbered 120 or 60°60 per cent, and Parsi fe 
78 or 80-40 per cent of the total Parsi population ; all the five 7 
Christians were males. 
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The total number of infirm ‘ ‘ ; 
, OF ntirm persons was returned at 2081 (male 
a119, a 562), or forty-two per ten thousand, of fo total 
ia at Of these 48 (males 29, females 19), or one per ten 
Shases » Were Insanes ; 296 (males 184, females 112), or six per ten 
ebmeany idiots ; 432 (males 296, fomales 136), or nine per ten 
ast: i ng ates eyes (males 481, females 530), or twenty 
ien'thowaend: lepers. » and £94 (males 229, fomales 65), or six per 
The following tabular statement giv 
, wing tabu gives the number of the members 
otra religious class of the inhabitants wccording $s tae nt 
: Se ages, with, at each stage, the ercentage on the total 
the total Sahin, sex and be Soc The columns referring to 
the diff a Fane: give up the distinction of religion, but keep 
Rewa Kintha Population by Age, 1873, 
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S ‘Phe Hindn population of the district’ belongs, according 45 ths 
1872 census, ta the following sects :— : 
Rewa Kantha Hindu Sects, 1572, 
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From this statement it would seem that of the total Hindu 

ation, the Vaishnavs numbered 56,210 or 11°58 per cent; the 

Shaiea 27,744, or 5°72 per cont ; the Shrivaks 1515, or 03] per cent ; 
and the Unsectarian Classes 399,954, or 82°39. 


The Musalmin ation belonged to two sects, Sunni and Shia; 
the Sunnis numbered 17,818 souls, or 88°63 aS cent of the whole, 
and the Shids 2286, or 11: O7 per cent. Parsis 132, or 66°87 
per cent of the total Pérsi Bopy eae wate Shahanshéis and 66 or 
go°d3 per cent Kadmuis. e five Christians were all Roman 
Catholics. 


According to occupation the census returns for 1872 divide the 
whole population into seven classes— 


= under G ent, or Municipal, or other local authoritics, 
< F cietoring in all MAST or 17 per cont of Ene ent entire gehts Ol. 
TL. —Professional persons 3285 or per cent, 
If1,—In service or performing tcp offices gh os Bi | free wen 
— Engaged agriculture Wi animals OF 
VL i commaroy abl trade 468 38 pe ent . 
od echanical ima sneer ban ger 
ne mre eee MSLL Ok ACGoDON Ricmakadet eal: Oe aiser ees perm 
consumption 40,705 eae cent, 
152.505, on all 916.383 or 620 J 
152,006, in all or 
4951 or 0-08 por cent ; total $21 Et or 63°54 pes cont. 
The following gives some details of the different castes and races. 


Under Bréhmans came twenty divisions: Nagar, with four sub- 
divisions, Vadnagara, Visnagara, Sathodra, and, Chitroda ; Andich, 
with two sub-divisions, Sahasra and Tolakia ; Movida, with two sub- 
divisions, Bhat and Trivedi; Modh ; Shrigand; - Khedaval; Khadtyata ; 
Udambar; Rodhvél; Shrimdli ; Gomtival; Bhathola or Antivla; 
Nandoda; Chovisa; ; Motéla; Réyathala; Réyakval; Maratha Brahmans, 
with three sub-divisions, Deghasth, Konkanasth, and Karhida ; 
Kiiyatia; and — in proportion to its size, Lunkvéds 
contains more Bri! than any other state under the | nC} 
having 7976 Bréhmans and an area of 388 square miles. Bi iyn 
with S13 miles had only 431. Rajpipla, with 1514 square 
miles had only 4360, Sunth, nearly the same in area as Lunivida, 
had bot 7¢ and Chhota U lepur with 873 square miles 
only 276. ‘Most Lunévida Brahmans follow secular pursuits. 
Those at Réjpipla and the Sankheda Mehvis are > opal 
attached to the various shrines and temples on the banks o 
Narbada. The Vadnagara Nigars came into the Rewa Kantha 
for Government service. They are very few in number, and are 
generally well off. The Visnagara Nigars, almost ey irely 
confined to tho town of Lunévéida, are divided into two parts, local 
Talabda, and settlers from Idar, ‘Idariya, ee ee 
do not ‘ntermarry. During the rainy, and a cold 
season, many of them go to the petty states of wa and Central 
Indias, and recite Veds and Puréne. Luniviida is the only place in 





otherwise (2) 133,878, ond children 
cent, and h) miscellancous persons 











Gujarat, where alarge number of Atharvan Vedic Schwann of this 
class are found. me of these act as bankers and traders, and 
are tolerably well-to-do. The Sathodra Nagars are only found in 


aa Or 
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the town of Chénod on the Narbada, and are poor, living mostly on 
alms. The Chitroda Nagars probably came into the Rewa Kantha 
on Government service. The Andich Sahasras are very Dumerona 
in Lundvada, Nindod, and the Sankheda Mehvis, and are tolerably 


district. + The Trivedi Meviidis, chiefly found in Lundvida, are 
mostly peasants. Asa class they are poor, many of them going 
every year to Baroda, where ¢ ®y earn their living as water. 
carriers. They spend large sums in caste feasts, melaviia, 
considering it a great honour to offer their guests clarified butter, 
This honour is so much coveted that people frequently ruin themselves 
in their efforts to be enrolled among the upper 27}, didi sallavis,who 
have the privilege of giving their guests butter. The Bhat Mevadis 
much fewer in number than the Trivedis, are also poor. The Modhs, 
regarded as experts in the art of begging, are mostly found in the 
: E iI | | the whole of Gujarat, and 
even as far as Bombay, and obtain alme by many tricks, A few 
of them are now in Government service, especially 1m the education 
department. The Shrigand Brihmans, divided into two sects new, 
newt, and old, june, are famous for their power of drinkin 
melted clarified butter, git. This power they attribute to the favour 
of their goddess, alamp decked with flowers and ornaments, and 
setin the midst of the butter drinkers. At their marriage feasts, 
these Bréhmans for fun make some of the bridegroom's p: irty wear 
beards and must; hios, fasten wheat and pease-meal sh ae vadds, 
with holes in the centre to their ears, put conical hats of khakhra, 
Butea frondosa, leaves on their heads, and on the hat a lighted 
lamp, and break wafer biscuits, penad, over their heads, The 
Khedéval Brihmans have lately settled in the district for service or 
gore, to Vénidés of the same name. Tho Udambars, priests, gore, 
of the Nima Vaniis are few in number, and are said to have come 
from Bémliji in the Mahi Kaéntha state of Idar, Of the Rodhvgl 





Rampur in Sunth. The Bhithelis, or Anéylis, are settlers from the 
Surat district. The Niindoda Bréhmans, named after the town of 
Nandod, are found in om eis and the Sankheda Mehvas, and are 
mostly poor. Not much is known of the two classes, Mota and Nana, 
into which the Chovisds are divided. rs Motalds are also settlers 


Bikénir or ‘Thali in Mérwér, are mostly 


ill-omened, The Réyakvéls are beggars from the neighbouring 
On service and are well-to-do, ‘Tho Kéyatids are regarded as low 
class 8, and perform funeral rites for § dras. The 
Tapodhans, worshippera of Shiv, if Brahmans at all, are Bréhmana 
of the. lowest class. In Lunévida, where they are found in 
considerable numbers, most are peasants, 
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The Rajputs of the district are, according to their class and the 
places they come from, divided into the following thirty-seven 
snb-divisions: Virpura or Solanki; Parmar; Rathod; Chohaén; 
Débhi; Puoravia; Vaghela; Gohil; Dia; Kachhotin; Tank; 
Chudivat; Rihar; Sisodia; Makvina; Gujar; Dodia; Ghelot; 
Raval; Vedia; Padiir; Jodha; Khontér; Chamarpa; Mohal; 
Padhér: Bhéti; Khavés; Hada; Jadia; Bérad; Bihola; Rana; 
Sojantria; Kérodid; Jali; and Vadvisia. In proportion to its 
size, Lundvida’ contains a larger number of Rajputs than any other 
state under the Agency. Many of this class, chiefly relations of 
the different chiefs, are large landholders; the rest are peasanta, 
soldiers, and messengers, 

Under Mercantile, Trading, and Shop-keeping classes came 
the Viniis, belonging to fourteen .divisions: Porvid; Nima; 
Khadiyata; Mevéada; Shriméli; Nigar; Vayada; Umad; Osval; 
Mira; Deshavél; Modh; Jhérola; and Ladd. Many of these 
classes are divided into Dasa and Visa. The Porvéds are mostly 
found in Lundvida and Sunth. Some of them are Shrivaks. The 
Nimiis are numerous in Bariya, Lundvéida, and Balisinor, and are 
partly Shriivaks and partly Meshris. Among the Khadéyatés 

cable girls are scarce, and eter large sums have to 
be paid to the bride’s father. Some of the Meviidas in the town of 
Lundivada are goldsmiths by profession, and are known by the name 
of their craft. The Shrimalis are partly Shrivaks and partly 
Meehris. Some of these also follow the oecupation of goldsmiths. 
The Nagars are not numerous. Vayaddés are tolerably well off. 
The Umads are immigrants from Meywir. The Osvils are all 
of them Shriivaks, The Marnus are said to have come into the 
district from Marwiér. The Deshdvils are not found im Pri: 
numbers. The Modhs, found chiefly m Raéjpipla and the Sankheda 
Mehvas, are mostly oilmen by profession, ia are therefore called 
Ghinchis. The Jhérolis and Lids are only met with in the 

Of Cultivators there were five classes: Kanbis, with four 
sub-divisions, Leva, Kadva, Anjna, and Marétha; Kachhiis, with 
two sub-divisions, Paédaria and Sagiria; Malis; Pateliyés; and 
Rajputs. The Kiichhiés and Mélis cultivate gardens, growing 
flowers and vegetables. The Pateliyds are said to have come from 
Chimpaner, and are believed to be the descendants of Rajputs, 
They are divided into four classes, Parmir, Solanki, Chohéin and 
Gohil, At marriages they have the peculiar custom that the bride's 
mother touches the bridegroom’s head with a yoke and some other 
field tools, before he enters the honse prepared for him by the 
bride’s father. They use animal food and worship Kali, the gode 








of the Pavigad hill, 
Of Manufacturers there were two lasses, Ghanchis, oil pressera vi 
and Chhipés, calenders ‘ chis, 01 a) 





1 Londvida, 388 square miles, 2577 Rajputa ; Rajpipla, 1514 nea 7 mites Bs, 
Bariya, 813 square 2; Chhota Udepar, 873 ire miles, 2407: Sunth, 34 
my uare miles, 826 ; and Sankheda Mehvda, 311 eqiiare uniles 443, ran lh aa 
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Of Artisans there were ten classes: Kumbhirs, potters, with two 
sub-divisions, Deshi and Mirvadi; Suthirs, carpenters, with two 
sub-divisions, Mevida and Vaishya; Sonia, goldamiths; Darjis, 
tailors; Luhérs, blacksmiths; Kansérds, coppersmiths; Salats, 
masons; Chundrés or Kadiyds, bricklayers ; Kharddis or Sardnids, 
turners; and Lakhirfis, makers of lac bangles. 

Of Bards there were two classes, Bhats, bards, and Charans, 
reneslogists, 

Of Personal Servants there were two classes; Hajdéms, barbers, 
belonging to four sub-divisions, Limbochia, Bhatia, Milyi, and 
Hindustani; and Dho his, washermen, 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes, Bharviids, 
keepers of goats and sheep; and Rabéris, who rear camels and cattle. 

Of Fishers and Sailors there were two classes, Machhis and Bhois. 


_ Besides fishing, the Machhis till land, and act as ferrymen across the 


Such as Sanyésis, Gostis, 


Mahi m the rainy season. The Bhois also till land, grow shingodds, 
Trapa bispinosa, in the beds of ponds, carry palanquins, and by 
means of large earthen pots, golis, ferry passengers across tha 
river Panam near the town of Lundvida, | 


Under Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers came fifteen classes ; 
Kandois, sweetmeat sellers; Bhadbhunjés, grain parchers; Goliis, 
rice pounders; Pinjirds, cotton cleaners; Oda, well-diggers ; Kalils, 
liquor-sellers ; Dalviidis, brickmakers; Thoris, makera of wooden 
combs and plates and beggars ; Viaghris, fowlers, hunters, and 
beggars ; Ravaliis, cotton tapemakers and beggars Bajaniis, 
acrobats ;° Vanjdras, grain carriers ; Labinis; Naiks; Bhartharia 
and Hijdis, beggars. Besides their ordinary business, the Goliis 
sell rice and carry it on donkeys. The Vanjérés carry merchandise 


en pack bullocks, and also trade in ora and salt. They and the 
vi 


losely allied tribes of Labénds and Néiks have settled in some of 

the Bériya villages, where they till land. The Bhartharis play on 
& kind of rude violin, and sing songs, particularly in praise of 
King Bhartrihari, from whom they are named. © The Hijdis, 
hermaphrodites and eunuchs, are singers. 

Of Workers in Leather, there were six classes: Mochis, shoe- 
makers ; Dabgars, makers of leather jars; Khélpés, Bhambhis, and 
Chémadiis, tanners ; and Tirgars, who make arrows and carry away 
dead cattle, 

Besides the three classes of tanners and the Tirgars, thera were 
four Depressed Castes: Dheds, weavers of coarse cloth; Garudis, 





Dhed priests; Turis, Dhed minstrels; and Bhangids, sweeper: 


There w and 1 ious Be LT of Various Tames, 

Te ds ee The Khékhis have 

story, math, called Nath Bavdno Akhddo, at Lunévéda, which 

quired much local celebrity. It has an impe tas’ branch at 

nedabad called Nilkanthno Akhado. Of Goséi monasteries, 
BiG]l—4 
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Of Uneettled Tribes there were six classes with, in 1872, 0 total 
strength of 307,199 souls. Of these 172,628 were Bhils, 94,157 
Kolis, 30,780 Dhaénkiés, 9660 Néiikdis, 155 Vilvis, and 119 

The Bhils are found in large numbers, especially in the south-east 
of the Rewa Kantha, The bulk of the population in Réjpipla, 
Sankheda Mehvis and Chhota Udepur, they become gradually 
fewer till, near the hills forming the watershed between the Narbada 
and Mahi, they give place to the Kolis. The Rewa Kantha Bhil is 
generally of middle size, strong-limbed, muscular, and wonderfully 
active and dirty. Bhil houses, built neither in groupa nor rows, are 
scattered some distance from each other, so that the village covers 
an area of three or four square miles. For this there are three 
chief reasons: the fear that their neighbour may be a witch and 
bring some calamity on them; their great dread of infection, which 
they believe to be the work of evil spirits, so that the favourite cura 
for a Bhil who has been long sick is to change his house ; and lastly 
there is the fear of fire, fires being kept burning in every hut both for 
heatand light. The Bhil hut is built of two forked uprights of kher 
wood, Acacia catechnu, with a beam of teak laid across, upon which are 
fastened light teak rafters or bamboos. The rafters are fastened to 
the ridge pole by boring holes through their: 8 ends, and passing 
small male bamboos, generally through four rattera at a time, two 
of them going on one side of the roof and two on the other. IE 
bamboo poles are used as rafters, they are chosen long enough to 
form both sides of the roof. From the underside of the centra of 
the bamboo a piece is cut, and thia resting on the ridge-pole, the 
two ends of the bamboo fall on either side, shoots of creepers and 
strips of bark helped by the weight of the thatch keeping the raftera 
in their place. On the rafters some layers of teak leaves are laid, 
and over the teak leaves is a thatching of rough forest grass. The 
walls of the hut are made either of brushwood or of opened bamboos, 

astered inside with mud and cowdung, To make these strips or 
bands of opened bamboos, across each point of a hollow or female 
bamboo pole, a number of up and down sears are cut. Then one 
large slit is carried from end to end, and the bamboo opened, and 
by the help of the Ps cuts laid flat on the ground in one broad 
band. These bands are then interwoven and plastered inside with 
mud and cowdung. The hut has usnally one openin. protected 
by a ae Peete door. Outside the hut is gen s small 
covered stage for water pots and grass, high enough to let cattle 
stand below it. Of onsahdia goods, each 1a bela short cot,' a 
on je se aren and cooking, — inking vessels, and field 
tools, generally a wooden p nh, & small pick, a hatchet, a bill- 
Sok anda lew halk o-oo Ge: sched 


As regards dress, the Bhil and Kolis of the pél, are divided into 
two classes; poladids or waiatcloth weree ae divided are. 








' The Bhil is generally longer than his cot, eee eee Se 
not awallow the body, but the body the cor rene ©? hie saying * The oot should 
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loincloth wearers. The former, besides a waistcloth, wear a short 
coat, angarkha, and a turban, pdgdi, cenerally white but sometimes 
red. A few, instead of the waisteloth, wear short drawers reachin 

to their knees. The latter have only a very narrow strip of cloth 
generally lain, bat sometimes among the Rathvis, Koli settlers 

m the Malwa district of Rath and younger Bhils, with red 
borders, passed between the legs and fastened at either end to 
a string belt. A Bhil woman usually wears a coarse aidi, a 
large petticoat, ghigro, and a cheap bodice. On holidays she 
puts on a silk sedi and a mashru petticoat, half silk and half 
cotton. On holidays men wear red or white turbans with peacock 
feathers in them, and round their shoulders pieces of white or red 
cloth, or among their headmen a piece of scarlet broad cloth. 
A Bhil’s dress costs, as a rule, from 10s. to 12s. (Rs, 5-6) 
a paren s & Bhil woman’s from 14s. to lés. (Rs. 7-8); and a 
child's from 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4). Both men and women wear 
ornaments, chiefly of silver, brass, and glass. Men wear wristlets, 
rings, armlets, and necklaces, mddalids, all of silver. Women 
wear gold noserings, kanto or vali ; silver or brass earrings, dodis; 
necklaces, midalias and Adnedis of silver or brass and glass beads; 
armlets, chudds, of brass, lac, or cocoanut shell, worn in tiers from 
the elbow to the wrist; wristlets, quri, finger rings, and tiers of 
brass anklets, pinjdnids, from the ankle to the knee. A man’s 
ornaments are worth from 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) and a woman's 
from £2 to £2 10s, (Rs. 20-25). 

The ordinary food of a Bhil varies with the different seasons of 
the year. In the cold months (November to March) it consists 
of bread, rotla, made of the flour of Indian corn or other coarse 
grains, such as anti, Panicum spicatum, with occasionally split 
pulse, adad, Phaseolus mungo. Sometimes they eat khichdi, a 

ixture of coarse rice and boiled split pulse, adad, Phaseolus mungo, 
or mag, Phaseolus radiatus. In the hot season (April to June), 
when they are short of grain, they eat boiled mahwda berries, or 
mahuda Sn mixed with a little Indian sige pain pes 
green or dry mangoes or dried jujube apples, and a buttermilk 
and tien teen flour porridge. in the sai season they live on 
wild fruits and roots, eked out with sémo, a wild self-sown grain 
that comes up after the first few showers of rain. To these are 
added a few vegetables, chiefly onions and chillies, grown in plots 
near their huts. The Bhils occasionally add to their scanty supply 
of food by hunting and killing wild animals, and when these are 
scarce, by stealing and killing cattle. On holidays and festivals 

ley are never without animal food. The Bhils are habitual topers 
‘much given to mahuda spirits. The yearly food charges of a 
well-to-do Bhil family, a man, his wife, and two children, may be 
estimated to vary from £7 12s. to £8 16s. (Rs. 76 - 98). | 
_ Moat of the Bhils ara peasants, but their scanty crops do not last 
them for more than three or four months. During the rest of the 


_| The details are grain, Ra. 36 to 45 ; molasses, Ra. 3 ; clarified butter, phi, Ka. 6; 
‘oil, Ra, 1-8; salt, Rs. 6; liquor, Re. 12; opium and tobacco,Re, 12 ; and condiments, 
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year they depend for support on the sale of forest produce, timber, 
mahude, heatey: wax, and lac. 


A Bhil is truthful, thriftless, superstitions, and fond of drink. 
His truthfulness is due rather to a want of readiness in telling lies 
than to any inborn or acquired love of truth; all are were Ds 
forethought. A thrifty Bhil is almost mmknown. As a rule, the; 
live from hand to mouth, deeply indebted to the village trader, an 


seldom receiving the full value of their labour or produce. Such is - 


the Bhil’s love of spirits that all their religious and social rites end 
in a great debauch. A rude still is made on the spot, a quantity 
of mahuda flowers is thrown in and the spirit drunk raw and fiery. 
At such times, both men and women mad with excitement, often 
commit serious crimes, Weapons are handy and a few taunting 
words provoke a discharge of arrows or a fatal blow with an axe. 
Afterwards they admit their fault, pleading drunkenness as an 
excuse, The Malivad Bhils, in the north of Lunévada, were at one 
time most lawless and unruly. They defied the authority of the 
Réjis of Lundvida and ony. and fearlessly made raids into. the 
neighbouring villages, Under British management they have been 
bronght to order, and their leaders canght and punished. A trace 
of them former oppression remains in the bullock-driver’s favourite 
curse, ‘May the Malivads catch you.’ Mr, Hall, who surveyed the 
district between 1867 and 1871, found the central or Baériya Bhils 
orderly, honest, well-disposed, willing, and cheerful, Of the south 
or Réjpipla Bhils, Lieutenant Pollexten, who surveyed the district 
between 1852 and 1855, has left the following account.’ ‘The 
Bhils are for the most part of middling stature, clean limbed and 
muscular, endowed with extraordinary activity and remarkably 
expert in the use of the axe on which their livelihood ¢ satly 
depends, Mild and inoffensive, they are highly susceptible of 
kindness, and at the same time are wonderfully patient under 
oppression, Not even the smallest article was ever taken from my 
camp, thongh had they felt inclined, nothing conld have been easier, 
I never heard of a theft ora murder. Their one fault seems to be 


A Bhil’s religion consists largely of a belief in charms, They 
worship female deities, known as matds, represented by symbols 
rather than images, by wooden posta, sath pota, toy horses, 
wicker baskets, and winnowing fans. They believe in witches and 
in the evil eye. They have their wise men called barvds, exorcists, 
whose office is hereditary, and who are in special request when an 
epidemic breaks out, Then the heads of the dikerent village 
communities wait on the holy man with offerings, praying him to 
point out the cause of the visitation, The wise man generally names 








some old woman as the cause, Small mercy is shown her, She is — 


seized by a raging crowd, swung by the heels or otherwise ill-treated, 


probably losing her life unless the police hear in time and put a stop 
to the riot. 8 Stee 
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On their holidays and festivals, they dress in their gayest attire, 


and spend a little money in buying sweetmeata and other cheap 
luxuries, Their chief holidays are Holi, 15th Phagan Sud (February- 
March) ; Dasera, 10th A'so Sud (September - October); and Gokal 
Atham, 8th Shravan Vad (July-August). The Holi holidays last for 
a week ormore. During this time the Bhilsdo nowork,drink liquor, 
dance, and sing obscene songs, and large bodies of them, men and 
women together, go round Vdnia and other high caste houses askin 

for small money presents, goths. One favourite ceremony calle 

the hearth, chulo, is to dig a wide trench, and filling it with logs of 
wood set it on fire, As it burns, the men get een: and ron over 
the fire without burning the soles of their feet. Another of their 
frolics is to plant a small tree or branch firmly in the ground. Round 
this men and women gather, the women round the tree, the men 
outside. One man rushing in tries to uproot the tree, when all the 
women set on him and thrash him so soundly that he has to retire, 
Another man steps in, and he too is belaboured,and makes his escape, 
Thus the play goes on, till one man luckier or thicker skinned than 
the rest, bears off the tree, but seldom without a load of blows that 
cripples him for days. Dasera day, 10th A’so Sud (September - 
October) they gather in large numbers in towns where their chiefs 
go in procession to worship the shami tree, On the Gokal Atham 
or 8th of Shravan Vod, they attend fairs at the temples of some of 
their mdtas or goddesses. Other yearly festivals are Naudarva, 
held in Shravan (July-August), and Sheaipe held in Kartik (October- 
November). an first animal sacrifices are offered to Nandarva, 
apparently nava daro or new grass, and eaten by the villagers ; liquor 
is drunk and the day spent as a holiday. The Jhimpa, in Ockdber - 
November, is the harvest day, a more important festival. In both 
of these the whole village joins and each villager has to pay his 
share of the general cost. Goats and fowls ate sncrificed to the 
TE oon nae offerings of liquor are poured ont, the exorcist, 
barva, performs some mummeries, and the day ends with feasting 
and drinking. The vege headmen, patels, take a leading part in 
these entertainments, and where the appointment is disputed, fights 

take place, sometimes ending in bloodshed. 


The occasional festivals are the Jn and the Jdira or Yiitra. The 
in is the result of a vow taken by some of the villagers. A branch of 
the kalam tree is set in a hole, and the hole filled with rice instead 
of earth. jo takes 18 then worshipped vee hag is — and 
_ liquor, the offerings being eaten by the whole body of villagers. 
- The jatra is also held Ae aceon of the fulfilment of a vow taken 
_ by some one of the villagers, On this occasion the god is worshipped 
_ with the usual accompaniments of animal sacrifices and liquor, and 
the people who come from all parts of the neighbourhood eat, drink, 
and 2 merry, No invitations are necessary to attend a jatra, 
Any one hearing the sound of the village drum may join the party, 
sure of a welcome, 

Of festivals held at longer intervals than a year, the chief is Baba 
dev, or the father god, held on the top of Devgad hill near the 
town of Bariya. ‘The story of the festival is that when Dungarji, 
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the grandson of the Patai Raval, retired to Biriya after the 
Musalmin conquest of Champaner in 1484, a Bhil was cutting 


wood on the top of the hill which overlooks the present town of 
Bari As he cut, he struck his axe against two small round stonea 
and blood gushed out. T’he axe was shivered to pieces. The Bhil 
told the exiled prince, and he finding the stones, had a shrine built, 
and made the role that once in twelve years the Bariya chief should 
visit them with great pomp. The shrine is on the top of a high 
hill called Devgad or the god’s fort, approached by a very rough 
and winding path about amile and a half long. The stones are 
worshipped under the name of Devgad Bapji or the Devgad 
Father. They are set on a emall raised verandah covered by a flat 
terrace and before them are numerous wood and clay horses, 
cocoanuts, oil, and other offermgs. Near the shrine isa sacred brick 
and cement reservoir, fund, about twenty feet square and twenty-four 
deep, whose water is believed to purify from sin. The chief's 
twelfth yearly pilgrimage takes place in Chaitra (March or April). 
On the 2nd of this month, every twelfth year, a Bhil exorcist, barva, 
goes to the shrine and there spends a month in devotion. During 
this time the holy man and his companions are supported at t 

Raéjé’s expense, and are furnished with a guard. This office is 
hereditary in a particular Bhil family, who live in the village of Rai 
Bara, about six miles from Bériya. On the appointed day, the 15th 
of Chaitra, the Réja and his retinue climb the hill on foot, and 
remain there for thirty-six hours, On arriving at the shrine rich 
offerings of animals, grain, and money are lac before the objects 
of worship and afterwards given to the officiating Bhils.' When all 
is ready, the officiating Bhil begins to tremble and to personate the 
deity who is supposed to have become incarnate in him, Thus 
inspired he is believed to possess the power of prophecy; and not 
only the followers of the Raja, but the Réja himself app hi 
with deference and respect, and making known their wishes, humbly 
pray that they may ag mle Through his assistants the Bhil 
gives answers to the different applicants, generally laying down 
certain conditions, one of which almost always is the payment of 
asum of money. Besides answering questions, the Bhil foretella 
whether the coming year will be Sasol lenty or of want, and 
whether the R4éjé’s affairs will go well or iN. Lastly he blesses the 
Réja, telling him that the deity is well disposed to him, and that 
his country will flourish. Then the chief gives a parting present, 
sarpav,’ and the priest gives him and his followers, rice, flowers, 
and leaves of the bili tree. Separate ceremonies, much the same in 
letail, are performed in honour of the minor deity. The right to 
officiate belongs to a Bhil family, who live at the village of Udhivla 
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abont two miles from Bériya. Similar but less Vélacnhinsuamante 
are given. Before the ceremony is performed a raging tiger is 
believed to destroy the Bariya herds, and if the Réis’ makes “no 

st pilgrimage ae fell in 1873 when the state was under British 
management. There was no tiger, no procession, and no 


These aboriginal tribes hold no festivals in honour of the birth of 
a first child or of the first pregnancy of their wives ; the only family 
events on which they spend money are Inarriages and funerals, 
Before a marriage or a funeral feast, to every family that is to be 
asked, a string is sent with a knot for each day till the feast. Each 
day the guest unties one knot, and, when all are untied, he comes to 
the entertainment, 


The Bhila have some peculiar marriags customs. In some 
instances the match is made, as is usual with othar tribes, by the 
parents of the bride and bridegroom. Sometimes the young couple 
arrange matters unknown to their parents. They disappear and 
after hiding for some days in the forest, come back and declare 
themselves man and wife. The parents as a role accept the 
situation and after settling the bride’s dowry which is nerally from 
#6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), the MmArTiAge is batehilased ai the usual 
form. If the matter is not quietly settled, a feud rons on between 
the families until a bride is seized by force from the brid Troom’'s 
family or his cattle are carried off. 'Sometimesa woman bol y walks 
into the house of the man she wishes to ma and declares that 
he is her husband. Should he be willing he sends for her father, and 
making him a present of from £6 to £8 (Rs, 60-80), the latter 
consents to the match. If the man is unwilling he is no way forced 
to make the woman his wife. Again, if a Bhil wishes to marry and 
is unable Pay his wedding expenses, he joins his future father-in- 
law as a serf, and contracts to serve him for a certain number of 





years, at the end of which he is entitled to the girl’s hand and to 
have all marriage expenses paid. During this period of probation 
he and the girl vo as man and wife. Polygamy is allowed among 
the Bhils and it is not necessary that the bride should be younger 
than the bridegroom: in some cases the wife is double and even 
treble the age of the husband. A Bhil woman cannot marry @ 
second husband in the lifetimeofthe first, unless she obtains a divorce 
with his consent. Divorce isasarule very easily granted. Women 
leave their hnsbands and take up with other men, and if the pa 





is willing to pay £6 to £8 (Rs. 60-80), to make up for the husband's 
arriage expenses, nothing further is done. After the marriage 
ceremony is completed some women hide a ring and a few 
‘ains of Indian corn ina dunghill near the house, and tell the 
ride and the bridegroom to find them out. It is lucky for the 
idegroom to be the first to lay his hand on the ring. After this 
the maternal uncle of the bride taking the married couple on his 
shoulders, dances along with the guests assembled for the occasion, 
singing songa to the accompaniment of a drum. The marriag 
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feast is boiled Indian corn and gram, some animal food and large 

quantities of mahude liquor. Each guest, if a friend or relation of 

the host, brings with hima potful of liquor and a goat. The 
ests sing and dance all night, many of them drinking til they 
ll senseless, 


The Bhils burn their dead. their way to the burning ground, 
they make several halts picking up stones at each and heaping 
them in a pile near the burning ground. On the next day the stones 
arethrown away. On thetenth day,the Ravalia, or Bhil priest, brings 
a brazen horse or a cow to the house of the deceased and places it on 
a piece of cloth. The people present sprinkle water on it and place 
before it a pie or a handful of Indian corn. The Révalia then sets 
the image in a brass dish filled with water, and placing the dish on 
his tacos and sings, the guests joining him. Tf the image in 
the dish moves they think the horse is possessed by the spirit of the 
dead and the people bow before it. singing songs. Some rice and 
clarified butter are then given to the crows and next day the guesta 
are‘feasted. Ason marriage occasions, each of the host’s frends 
and relatives brings with him a goat and a potful of liquor. 
After the feast is over they present turbans, pigdis, to the eldest 
man in the deceased’s family, and sddis to the widow or other women 
of the house. 

Of the Bhils there are forty-two tribes or clans, gots, some of them 
claiming a strain of Rajput blood and bearing such names as 
Parmir, Vaghela and Rathod.’ Intermarrige is allowed between 
the members of the different clans. 


The head man of a Bhil village usually called jadpi possesses 
considerable influence among the villagers, He either enjoys rent. 
free land or is freed from the payment of other state dues. He also” 
receives & small fee on marriages and money presents on Dasera, 
srt ape Rabe. coed inition held in honour of the 

lage gods, deve. 


“The Kolisare divided into twenty-one tribes,” gots, belonging to two — 
great sub-divisions, Talabda and Khant; which are so distinct that 

between them marriage is forbidden.“ The Rathva Kolis, originally 
settlers from Réth, a district in Ali Réjpur under the Bhopdvar 
Agency in Central India, are found chiefly in the states of Bariya 
and Chhota Udepur. They live in the forests which they clear 
so quickly and well, that their axes are believed to have the virtue 
of never allowing a tree which they have once cut to grow again, 
They do not settle long m one place, moving from one tract J 

another, clearmg them of wood and growing crops on thom, An 












The clans are: Parmir; Vighela; Rathod doe sae ba pte 8 re Tidvi ; 


Chohdn ; Solanki; Raja kiva; Kuter; 
imor ; Dhakanis; Budel ; Gadal ; Bhetdm + 
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their habita and way of living they aro more like Bhils than Kolis, 
They wear no dress except a loin-band, langoti, and are very dirty, 
The EKolis’ food, dress, and houses are of tha eninge description 
as the Blils’, with only this difference, that the Talabda Kolis, who 
think themselves superior to other Kolis, do not eat beef or the flesh 


of any animals that have dicd a nataral death. /Most of the Kolis 


are peasants, but idle and unskilled far below the Kanbis,/-Nearly 
as thriltiess as Bhils, they aro deeply indebted to the village Vaniis, 
who, leaving them grain enongh for food, seed, and rent, take the 
rest.) [hey are more cleanly in their habits, and are not anch 
simpletons as Bhils. Both classes /are inveterate thieves; but the 
Kolis lay their plans with much more method,) boldness, and 
cunning /than the Bhils. They have better organizing powers 
and much more skill in concealing their actions.) They lie in the 
most unblushing manner, and, when found ont; they take their 
punishment with the greatest coolness and pood temper. The Kolis 
are less superstitious and pay more respect to the Hindn religion 
than the hils. They worship all the Hindu gods, but chiefly 
Indra and Hatmal. ‘They respect Brahmans and employ them to 
conduct their religious ceremonies. 


Polygamy is allowed among the Kolis, but it is not necessary 
that the bride should be younger than the bridegroom, When a 
Koli wishes to get his son married, he genorally, althongh the 
marriage may have been arranged long before, gues through the 
form of starting off to find a bride. On leaving his house, be must 
see a small bird, -called Devi, on his right hand, Till he sees s 
Devi, he will not start, even though he is kept waiting for weeks 
or even months, After he has chosen a bride and made all 
the preliminary arrangements, he is asked to dine with her father. 
During the dinner, the women of the bride’s family strew grains of 
corn on the threshold, and as the boy's father is leaving the house, 
they rash at him as if to beat him, and he, making for the door, 
slips on the grain and falls. This is all done intentionally that 
the boy’s father may fall on the threshold of the girl’s house, an 
omen so important that without it no marriage could prosper. When 

19 marriage contract is settled, the bride’s father sends halfa pint 
(q ser) of oi] to the bridegroom, and keeps the same quantity at his 
own house to be rubbed the bodies of the couple, until the 
marriage is over. The bridegroom generally goes to the bride's 
Village. On his approach, the patel with alamp in one hand and the 
other on his aida comes out to receive the bridegroom and his 
party. Among Kolis, when a man dies leaving a widow, it is usual 
for his younger brother to marry her. But if she wishes to marry 
some one else, she can do so, if her future husband pays the younger 
brother the deceased husband's marriage expenses. 

‘The Kolis burn their dead. On the 11th day after the burnin 
the fellow-villagers of the deceased, together with his friends 
relations, meet at some river or pond and have their mustachios 
shaved. They then take a stone, and pouring water on it believe 
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The Naikdds' cling to the hills which separate Bariya from 
Chhota Udepor, and are to be found almost exclusively in these 
two states. They are considered lower than the Kolis and Bhils. 
Their touch lke the touch of Dheds and Bhangids is thought to 
defile. Of their origin two stories are told. One that their ancestors 
Were grooms in the service of the Musalmdn nobles in the prosperous 
times of Chimpdner, who took to a plondering life when the 
city became deserted. The other account states that they are the 
descendants of the Niéeks, attendants sent by the Raja of Paglin 
with his daughter on her marriage with one of the Rajas of 
Chimpdner, They eat the flesh of all animals, except the crow and 
the donkey. They show no respect to Brahmans. The common 
belief is, that they consider the killing ofa Brahman an act of 
merit; as their proverb says that, by the death of one Tilvan, or 
with a sect mark, filu,a hundred are fed, referring to tho 
feasts on the 11th, 12th, ond 13th days ofter a Bralman’s death. 
They worship Hanuman ond femaie powers, madtde. Formerly the 
Naéikdds were celebrated freebooters, and even now ‘ May the 
Naikdas take you’ is a common imprecation among bullock-drivers. 
In 1888 their raids became so formidable that it was found 
necessary to remove the superintendence of the Sagtéla district 
in which they are chiefly settled, from the Raja of Bariya and place 
it under the direct orders of the Political Agent. Strong measures 
were taken against them, and the disorders were suppressed. In 
1668 they again gave some trouble, but the disturbance was soon 
quelled. Since then they have given up their predatory habits and 
begun to take to tillage. But they have still so bad a name that, on 
the restoration of the management of the Bariva state to the present 
Réja, the Naikda district was kept under the charge of the Political 
Agent. The organization of the Ndikdds is much better than that 
of the Kolis.and Bhils. Each Néikda community has a chief with 


‘8 Minister, rajir, At the sound of their chief’s dr the Ndikdds 
gather from all sides and without a murmur okey port | 


__ The Dhiolsis, a sub-division of Bhils, are found only in the 


Narbada basin. They and the Valvis and Chodhrés vo fow 


points of difference from the other unsettled tribes. 
Of the whole Musalman population of 20,104 souls, 4155 were 


returned as settled in the state of Baldsin r, 3088 in Lunay 
308 in Kaddéna, 1038 in Sunth, 48 in Sanjeli, 1095, a Beer ' 
1515 in Chhota Udepur, 2066 in Sankheda Mehvés, 5257 in 


Réjpipla, 1523 in Paindu Mehvis, and 11 in the Political Agent's 
oa In addition to the four main divisions, Syeds, Shaikhs, 
Moghals, and Pathins, numberin, altogether 6325, or $1-47 per 
cent, of the total Musalmén population, thera were 1238, or 6°11 
per cent of other Masalmans, not natives of India, consisting of 
47 Afghans, 482 Arabs, 131 Balnchis, 544 Makranis, and 24 Others. 
The remaining portion of the Musalmén population, 12,551 souls, 





1 Full details of the Naikdds are given in the Panct - ee 
Bombay Gazetteer, IIL 295 given Panch Mabdla Statistical Account. 
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were mostly descendants of converted Hindus, consisting of 1667 
Bohords, 21 Memansa, 2 Khojis and 10,861 others. Most of tho 
Pathiins, Arabs, Baluchis, Makranis and Moghals are in the service 
of the different chiefs. The Arabs, besides fighting, guard their 
chiefs’ treasuries and palaces ; the others are employed only as 
soldiers. The Syeds,as the descendants of Hasan and Husain, the 
| Sara of Muhammad, hold the highest place among Musalmans. 
‘he Maliks and Shaikhs are mostly employed as messengers. Tho 
Ghinchis, erally. called Bohora Ghanchis, are Sunnis by 
religion, and probably descendants of Hindu oil-pressers.' The 
Pirzgidis are the descendants of Dariydishih, the celebrated saint, 
pir, of Virpur in Bilésinor, Besides the above, there are Hajéma, 
fart ; Kalals, liqnor-sellers ; Bhistis, water-carriers ; Bhathiiris, 
professional cooks; Tiis, weavers; Khidtkis, tannera; Chitdrds, 
painters ; Dhuldhoyds, gold-dust washera; Attirs, perfume sellers; 
Madiiris, strolling players; Fakirs, mendicants; Mirs, songsters ; 
and Kasbans, prostitutes and dancing-girls. 


_ Of the total Parsi population of 198 souls, 147 were settled in 

the Raypipla state, 17 im Bériya, 17 in Chhota Udepur, and 17 in 
ankh ae Mehvis. They are chiefly engaged im liquor-selling and 

other trades, 

The five Christians were all native converts. 


According to the 1872 census returns, there was in the Rewa 
Kintha one town or village to about every three square miles of 
land, each village containing an average of 145 inhabitants and 
about thirty-two houses. With the exception of the people of three 
towns, numbering 28,266 souls (Ndandod with 9768 mbhabitantas, 
Luniviida with 9662, and Balisinor with 8836) or 5°59 per cent of 
the entire inhabitants, the population of the Rewa Kantha lived 
in $481 villages, withan average of 137 souls to each village. Of 
the whole nomber of villages 2862 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
477 had from 200 to 500; ninety-nine had from 500 to 1000; 
thirty-four from 1000 to 2000; eight from 2000 to ; and ono 
from 3000 to 5000. 


_ As regards the number of houses there was in 1872 a total of 
113,210 or on an average 26°65 honses to the square mile. Of the 
total number 18,014 houses lodging 75,930 persons or 15°02 per 
cent of the entire population, at the rate of 422 souls to each 
house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks and roofs of 
tile. The remaining 95,196 houses accommodating 429,717 ‘ied 
or 84°98 per cent with an average house popalation of 4°51 souls, 
included all buildings covered with thatch or leaves or whose outer 
walls were of mnd or sun-dried brick. 

-Rewa Kintha villages may be divided into two classes ; the better 

ilages with houses close to one another, and the hamlets of 
the aboriginal tribes whose huts are scattered over a large extent 











Tho word Bohora is here, as it pretty often is, used to mean Hinds converts from 
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of ground. In Bhil and Koli villages thera is no staff except the 
patel or tadvi who is both the revenue and police head of the 
Village. Kither the whole or part of his land is rent-free. Im the 
better class of villages, besides the headman, there are watchmen, 
rakhis or pagis, chiefly Kolis or Bhils whose duty it is to guard the 
villages. They are sometimes paid in een by the villagers and 
sometimes enjoy rent-free lands. In a few villages are havdlddre, 
who look after the fields, see that no cattle trespass on them, and 
help the commandant, thénddr, and accountants, faldtis, Each 
thinddar has under him one or more ¢aldtis who live with him and 
not in the villages under their charge. They sometimes ro to 
their villages on duty and return to the téluka town. The éfalitis 
are paid by the state in cash. In some villages there are hotvdls, 
chiefly Bhils or Kolis who do miscellaneous work. heir place is 
sometimes supplied by Bhangiis or Dheds who are either en im 
grain by the villagers or enjoy rent-free land. racking is done by 
rakhas and pagis. The rakhds are bound to pay compensation for 
thefts committed in villages under their charge, the amount being 
settled by a village committee or by the thinddr or police officer. 
The village artisans known as settlers, vasvdyds, are chiefly 
potters, barbers, and tanners ; carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, and 
shoemakers are found only in large villages, They are generally paid 
in grain by the villagers, and by strangers or others in cash. Tho 
Chamadiis supply leather to cultivators for buckets, being paid in 
ough ; and sometimes when a cultivator gives up his buffalo’s carcase 
toa Chamadia, he is entitled to receive from him leather in exchange, 
iixcept in Bhil villages where Révalifis act as priests and are on 
special occasions fed and presented with grain, there are seldom 
any village priests, gors. In a few villages shops are kept by 
Vaniis and Bohoris, who sell what is required by the villagers and 


buy whatever local produce they can get cheap. These shop-keepers 


have houses in other places where they go when trade is dull, 
Rewa Kintha Vaniés seldom go to distant towns to trade. A 


few Lunivida Bohorés have shops in Bassein, Méhim, Bombay, 


and Poona, where they stop part of the year selling glassheads, 
bracelets, and other petty wares. Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Kathidwar 
merchants come to Lundviéda and Bildsinor to buy gram, butter, oil, 
and leather. Godhra Bohorés and Anklesvar and Broach Pérsia 
come for mahuda flowers, mahuda berries, oil dolin, and timber. A 
few Anklesvar Pfrsis have opened liquor shops in some Réjpipla 
villages and live there pert of the year. The Godhra Bohorés ks e 
shops in the states of Bériya and Chhota Udepur. A few Vanids 
of the Sankheda Mehvés and of the Géikwér’s territory trade 
to Chhota Udepur. Some merchants of Ahmedabad, Kapadvanj, 
and Baroda come here for Bombay hemp, san. <A few 
Ahmedabad Vaniis come to Lundvida town eve year to sell bits 
of Ainkhib and silks for women’s bodioss:.« Sons Meer ic : 
Nagar Briéhmans of Lundvéda go during the rainy season to Malwa 
where they recite Purfns or Veds. A few goto Kithidwar and 
obtam money by reciting the Veds. Some Andich and Mevada 
Brahmans of Lundvida go to Baroda and serve as cooks or water 
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carriers. A few Modh Bréhmansof Baélisinor go out on begging 
tours. Of artisans, barbers go to Baroda where there isa great 
demand for them. Carpenters seldom go out of the Rewa Kantha 
Timits, while bricklayers find employment at times in a few of the 
Panch Mahdls towns. Vigad stone-masons are sometimes employed 
“in Sunth and Lundvada as they are thought more skilful than the 
local bricklayers. Miirvadi blacksmiths who move from village to 
village pick up odd jobs. Some Marviidi immigrants have settled 
in the wa Kiantha where they work os day-labourers. The 
Ahmedabad Vaghris occasionally come here and either beg or in the 
“Yaimy season sow vegetables and sell them. The Bhils are migratory, 
often changing their place of abode. They sometimes go to other 
districts durmg the mahuda season to gather the flowers and 
berries. Kanbis and other better class cultivators seldom move 
‘into the Rewa Kantha, bot Bhils from the Panch Mahils, and 
oe from Malwa sometimes sottle in the wild parts of the 
istrict. 


Movements of 
the people, 


Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER Ey: 
AGRICULTURE. 


Wiruts the Rewa Kantha limits are great varieties of soil. In the 
north near the Mahi and in the south near the Narbada are rich 
tracts of alluvial land. In Lundvida and Baélisinor in the north, 
light brown, goradu, though not so rich as that of central Gujariit, 
is the prevailing soil. There are also a few tracts of grey, besar, 
land, generally growing rice. Near the river Shedhi are some 
patches of land called bhejrali, very damp and yielding a cold 
weather crop of wheat and pulse, but not well suited for cotton. 
In Sunth, the black, kali, soil holds moisture well and without 
watering yields two crops a year. The Biriya lands, light brown, 
goridu ; deep black, kali ; and sandy, retél, are considered as good 
as any in Gujarét and capable of yielding any crop, except tobacco. 
The black loam of the Sankheda and Panda Mehviés is nearly as 
rich as the cotton lands of Amod and Jambusarin Broach. Réjpipla, 
a ead its Narbada districts, is exceedingly fertile. In the 
hilly parts the soil varies much, but in the open districts it is 
black throughout. Except a few tracts of rocky and inferior black 
soil, the Rewa Kantha is on the whole fertile, 


In the open country, with Kanbis and other high class husbandmen, 
the tillage is the same asin central Gujarit. In the hilly and 
woody tracts inhabited by Bhils, Kolis, and other unsettled tribes, 
cultivation is of the rndest kind. Most families have a few fields 
and near every hut is a plot of ground called rdda or kichha, sown 
with Indian corn or some other food grain. Manure is used only ~ 
for lots near the houses, and is hardly enough even for them. 
In Biriya and Raéjpipla, the want is to some extentesupplied by 
ap dry sticks and leaves on the ground, shortly b the 
rains (June). This system of wood-ash manuring is called wahdlra 
in Bartya, and daddia in Raéjpipla. Among the Bhils, there is almost — 
no irrigation, The river banks are too steep to allow of their water 
being used, and the people have neither the means nor the wish to 
build wells. In ordinary years the black loamy soil keeps moist 
enough to yield a cold weather crop and the want of water is not 
felt. Their field tools are a small wooden plough, the coulter and 
share formed of a bar of iron about three-quarters of an inch square, 
its lower end pointed and slightly bent towards the front. Besides 
the plough, they use a small pick, a hatchet, anda bill-hook. The 
rey eee me pp 
rawn by weak, ill-fed, oxen, it does little more than scratch ¢ 

surface of the ground. When the land is too rough for the plough, 
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it is tilled with hoes and pickaxes; their rude carts are of wood 
without a bit of iron, occasionally with wheels formed of solid 
blocks of timber. The axlo tree is generally of dhéman, Gravis 
asiatica, a very tough white and plentifal wood. 


The Rewa Kantha Crops are, of Cereals: maize, makdi, Zea mays ; 
rice, dangar, Oryza sativa ; Indian millet, juvar, Sorghum vulgare ; 
millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata; barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon i 
wheat, ghau, Triticum mstivum; rdjyoro, Amarantas paniculatus ; 
kodra, aspalam scrobiculatam: banfi, Panicum Epicatam ; barto, 
Pauicum frumentaceum; kang, Panicum italicum; chino, Panicum 
maliaceom. The wheat grown in the district is of two kinds, 
vajia and katha. The rice is ofa coarse description called vari, 
Of kedra a kind called minia hodva has a narcotic property, 
which is to a certain extent neutralised by washing and drying two 
or three times before grinding. Of Pulses: éuver, Cajanug indicus; 
moth, Phasevlus aconitifolius; mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; adad, 
Phaseolus mungo; ral, Dolichos Iablab ; gram, chana, Cicer arietinum; 
ae vatana, Pisum sativum; ond gurdr, Cyamopsis psoralioides, 
Of Oil seeds; castor oil seed, divela, Ricinus communis; ingelly 
oil seed, fal, Sesamum indicum; and rape seed, saraar, Peaadon 
repos. Of Fibres, cotton, Aapds, Gossypium herbaceum; and 
Eombsy hemp, son, Crotalaria junces. Of miscellaneous crops, 
fugarcane, serdi, Saccharom officinarum; and tobacco, fambdalu, 
Nicotiana tabacum. Of Vegetables: potato, baldila or alukda, 
Sclanum tuberosum; sweet-potato, sckaria, Convolvulus batatas; 
onions, kdnda, Alliam cepa; garlic, lasan, Alium sativum ; yam, 
rotalu, Dioscorea alata, and shingoda, Trapa bispinosa. The other 
on a are, eggplant, vegon, vantidk or ringana, Solanum 
melongena acute ; angled cucumber, furia, Luffa acutangula; galku, 
Luff petandria ; Airela, Momordica charantia; common cucumber, 
kakdi, Cucumis sativus; the long white gourd, dudii bhopla, 
Cucurbita longa; and red pumpkin, kohlu, Cucurbita melopepo, 
The root of the dudhi bhopla is said to be alterative ond the seed 
and juice of the bitter galku are violently emetic and cathartic. 
When given in infusion they are a bitter tonic and a powerful 
disretic, The leaves of the bitter variety of the red pumpkin are 
eaid to be usefulin cases of joundice. Chikan, a wild species of 
_kakdi, is very cold and indigestible. Of Spices and Condiments 
there are, turmeric, haldi, Curcuma longa; chilly, merch, Capsicum 
Bonuom; ginger, ddu, Zingiber officinnle; coriander, dhdna, 
Coriandrum sativum; and cumin seed, jiru, Cuminum ¢yminum. 
Of Fruits, melon, shakarteti, khadbucha, or gota, Cucumis melo; 
water melon, fadbuch, Cucurbita citrallus; guava, jdmrukh or 
ple, a , Annona squamosa; 

; 8 


jémphdl, Psidium goava ; custard a 7 
and plantain, kela, Musa paradi froit of the wild 
plantain is too stunted and full of large seeds to be eaten. 


Kolis, Bhils, and Néikdés form the bulk of the egricultural 
elssses. These are very indifferent husbandmen and are in p 
circumstances. The higher class cultivators are Kanbis, i 


-Mélis, Pateliydés, and Rajputs. 
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pitch, millet selling in 1878 at fifteen, 
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A hilly well watered land, its rough tribes acenstomed to live on 
fruits, roots, and wild vegetables, Rewa Kantha, though it has 
passed through years of great distress, has never been entirely 
wasted by famine. The firat famine of which the memory remnina 
was in 1746-47. Hardly any rain fell, and the crops did not ripen, 
Many people died, but the wild inhabitants kept themselves and 
their cattle alive by eating forest roots and locusts which abounded 
at the time. The next year of scarcity 1790-91, caused by the 
failore of rain, sppears to have been the nearest eppeoees to o 
ae famine on record. Poor people sold their children, The 
Bhils lived on wild roots and berries, Many lives were lost and 
much cattle perished, and the country was infested with bands 
of marauders. The chiefs doled out daily food to the destitute, 
but no public works were undertaken. Another failure of rain 
caused scarcity in 1602, but the distress was not so great nor tho 
failore oferops so general. In the famine of 1812-13 the distress 
Was almost as severe as in 1790-91. Millet was sold ateight pounds 
the rupee, and rice at six pounds, and asin 1790, from the state 
stores doles of grain were distributed. Twelve years later the season 
of 1825 was one of scarcity, but of no widespread suffering. In 
1632-34 matters were worse. The rainfall was scanty and the small 
harvest was destroyed by swarms of locusts. Still there was grain 
in the country, and the people helped by their chiefs passed throngh 
the time of scarcity without much loss of life or of cattle. The British 
Government remitted £5295 4s, 7jd. (Rs. 52,952-5-8) from the 
tribute. Since 1834 there hag been no famine. On account of 
ecanty rainfall, £2790 6s. Od. (Rs. 27,903-6-0) of tribute were 
remitted in 1839, and £426 18%, (Rs. 4269) in 1849. In 1804 
ecanty crops and the very high value of cotton raised millet to 
twenty-two pounds the rupee, and caused much distress among 
the poorer classes. During the last two years (1877-78), the great 

| of grain to the Deccan and Southern Maratha districts, 





and poor local harvests have once more seater back prices to famine 


id rice at ten pounds the 
rupee. ; 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAPITAL. 


Tue chief money-lenders are Vaniés and Brahmans. Of bankers 
there are a a few in such large towns as Nandod, Lundvaéda, and 
Balisinor, In smaller towns some bankers deal im grain and other 
—. = have shops in villages, Bye there part of the 
year, and making bargains with the people, advancin them money 
a seed. In tho Rewa Kiintha every Bhit or Koli has bis own Viinia oe 
other money-lender who has more power over him than even hia chief. 
So much is this the case that sometimes a village is spoken of as 
so and so’s village not because he is its owner but because its people 
are his debtors. In bad years the money-lender sometimes he ps 
his debtors with new loans of money or seed grain. If ho refuses, 
the Bhils apply to some one else and the first creditor would then 
have little Riana of recovering hismoney. Debtsare handed down 
from father to son, many of the poorer classes passing their whole 
life, sunk in debt. Harvest over, the money-lender with one or two 
friends starts on a collecting tour. And while in his village the 
debtor, however poor, has to pay his share of the money-lender’s 
expenses. With much wrangling, in which the ignorant Bhil is 
always worsted, the accounts are balanced, the debt runping on 
while the original amount lent continues to increase. Money or 
ere era in part payment of debts, and however scanty his 
lebtor’s stock of grain, as much as can be seized is carried off. 
~ Except when his payments stop for two or three years, and he finds 
_ that his debtor has ej to raise money from some one else, the 

creditor seldom takes his debtor into a civil court. If he does, aa 
4 rule, he makes little by it, as the whole of his debtor's property 
ia seldom enough to satisfy the decree. 


When a lender is put in possession of a house or a plot of land, as 
Sule, no interest is charged. When a gold or silver ornament 13 
pledged, the yearly interest varies from three to six per cent, and on 

Personal security the well-to-do borrow at from six to twelve per 
cent, In the case of Bhils, Kolis, and others of the lower classes, at 
divili in October the beginning of the new year, a quarter of the 
amount due is added to the principal, and if the whole isnot paid 
during the year, at the beginning of the next,» quarterof the enhanced 
_ principal is again added. This system is known as sardi or one 
and a quarter. For seed grain one-quarter or one-half as moch again 
as the original and sometimes even double the sum originally lent, 
‘recovered either in cash or in grain. Except alienated or part 
alienated holdings, from the large area of waste arable land and the 


lncertainty of tenure the right of occupancy has no sale or mortgage 
6 236—6 
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value. Mortgaged alienated land may be redeemed at any time. 
Bhils and Kolis have no ornaments of value, Among them buffaloes. 
or bullocks are the only movable property ever pledged. When 
cattle are pawned they generally remain with the borrower. Their 
huts would not be taken in mortgage. They are of no money value, 
and the timber and building site belong to the chief. Except when: 
they have cattle to pledge, the poorer classes borrow either on their 
own or their friends’ personal security. Their indebtedness is a 
by-word and their want of common care or thrift leaves them in 
their creditors’ hands. A large number of money-lendera live on 
their debtors and a few grow rich, But the Bhils, when too hard 
pressed, are ready to leave the district, and the interest actually 
recovered is said to be not more than from six to twelve per cent on 
the sum advanced. 


The district has few craftsmen. In the rural parts the Kolis, 
Bhils, and other poor tribes supply their own wants, making tools, 
carts, and huts, and in the towns the want of well-to-do customers, and 
the heavy labour and money taxes keep down the number of crafts- 
men. In some states when the chief wants work done, artisans are 
brought and forced to work without pay. In other states,when working 
for the chief, the better class of artisans, carpenters, bricklayers, an 
tailors are paid half their market wages, and potters and other lower 
workers get a day's supply of grain. In badly managed states thi 
labour tax does not stop with the chief, but is levied by all stato 
servants and relations, That these demands may be spread over 
the whole caste, the headman arranges that the members of the caste 
should work for the chief in turn. There are no trade guilds 
including the members of several castes. But among craftsmen of 
the same caste certain rules about work and wages are laid down 
and anyone breaking them runs the risk of being thrown ont of 
caste. If a enste-fellow dies, on the 11th, 12th, and 18th day after 
his death, and on caste-feast days, carpenters and bricklayers are 
not allowed to work. They may not take less than the : 
wages, and in Lundvida town, are forbidden under fine from taking 
work on contract. In these two castes the headmen arrange that 
the members should in turn work for any one unable to work for 
himself. No barber is allowed to shave any one but the of his 
oak St Be = are towns the craftsmen show no lack of skill, 
and when well paid and given good material; good work 
in other parts a Guiarét. somes ar 

Carpenters are paid daily at rates varying from ud.-2s. 
(6 as. - Re. 1)! When the lower rates light they are 
generally given food in addition to their money wage. Their 
women do not help in their work. . But when grown up their 
sons add to the family a _Bricklayers are paid less than 
carpenters, generally from 9d. - 1s. 6d. (6-12 as.) a day. Stone 
masons earn good wages Is. 6d. (12 as.) a day with, when they 
come from Meywiar, their food besides, A skilled goldsmith makes 





1 A carpenter's wage in Lunivida is now (1879) le, The. (13 anna), 
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from £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500) a » and one less skilled who 
makes brass and tin ornaments for Bhil women about £10 (Rs. 100), 
A skilled worker earns more, but an ordinary blacksmith’s daily 
wage varies from 6)d. -94d. (as. 4-3 to 6-4). A tailor’s earning: 
range from 6)d.- jd. (as. 4-3 to 6-4) aday. If specially skilled 
they may rise to ls. (8 as.). An ordmary barber makes from 1g. - 
£1 ie 8-10) amonth, A specially good man may earn as much ag 
£1 4s, or £1 102. (Rs. 12 or 15). “A cotton cleaner, pinjara, makes 
from 12s, - 16s. (Rs. 6-8) a month, and a mhbawaker from 16s. - 
#1 10s. (Rs.8-15). The monthly wage of a dyer is from £1 - 
£1 4a. (Rs. 10-12), and of a weaver from 16s. -£1 (Rs, 8 - 10). 
Among these craftsmen those who work at home such as furniture- 
makers, turners, goldsmiths and blacksmiths, are helped by their 
women in parts of their work that need no skill. Tailors’ and gold- 
smiths’ wives do some ordinary work and add to the family earnings. 
The clerks, gumdstas, of bankers and well-to-do traders are paid 
from £5 - £25 (Rs. 50-250) a year. A day-labourer’s Ware ig 
for a man from 3d.-6d. (2-4 as.); for a woman from o}d. - 3d. 
(1} - 2 as.) ; and for boys and girls from 4d. - 24d,(2 pice - 14 as.) 
Almost all wages, both of craftamen and day-labourers, are paid 
either in cash or in grain, or in both. 
The current coins are silver rupees and copper pice. No rupees 
are coined in the district. The Baroda or siyisi rupee passes all 
over the Rewa Kaéntha and the Broach rupee in the Rajpipla state. 
The Imperial rapee is used only to a small extent. Land a, Sunth, 
and Chhota Udepnr have their own copper coinage passing only 
within their own Fimita, In Biriya the old or Godharia copper pice, 
and in Réjpipla Cambay pice, are current. The value of the pice is 
subject to great changes, the Baroda rupee representing at different 
times from seventy to ninety pice. When a half fice is to be 
paid the pice is cut or broken into two pieces, and one does duty as 
ahalf pice. The Imperial copper coins are current in all states, a 
Baroda rupee changing for fifty-six and a Broach rupee for about 
In former times, the absence of a local town population and the 
want of good secure roads, made grain prices lower in Rewa Kantha 
than in any other part of Gujarit. But of late years the opening 


of the railway line to Péli, the ops of good roads and the 


establishment of a better police have Rewa Kintha grain prices 
the level of other parts of the province. A statement of produce 
rices reaching as far back as 183-4 is given below. Up to 1871 the 
refer only to Lundviida. Since then they are suppo d to 
represent the average prices over the whole district, Excluding 
the years of scarci city the whole may be divided into three periods. 1834 
Wasa year of scarcity. 1835 to 1842 was a time of moderate rates, the 
Price of bajri, the staple grain, varying from twenty in 1838 a year of 
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scanty rainfall, to seventy-ei¢ht and a half in 1841, and aver ring 
fifty-one pounds. This was followed by eighteen years of cheap 
grain, , prices varying from fifty-cight and a half m 1846 to 101 im 
850, and averaging eighty poum The next sixteen years waa a 
period of high prices varyinh from twenty-two i in 184 the Americar 
war time, known as the dhadinu dhan or the ten ser year, to fifty-on 
in 1874 and averaging thirty-ci ht pounds, Lastly in 1877, froth 
the famine in the Deccan and Madina: millet prices rose from fifty 
to thirty pounds, and in 1878 a local failure of crops forced them up 
to fifteen pounds. 


Rewa Kintha Produce Prices, 1834-1878, 
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The weights cad piaietes onto in the Rewa Kantha are the 
same as those in other parts of Gujarét. The fola is equalto the 
weight of a Baroda ry mninas: taro db, ah ee 
rupee minus 14 vals. The ser is equal to forty Ix al rupees. © 
Grain and mahuda are weighed in mans, and manis twelve mans 
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each, A hundred manis make one mandisa and 100 mandsds make 
a kanaso. In Baroda, mahuda is weighed by the kalei equal to 
sixteen mans. In Lunivida a mudo of cement, chho, weighs fifty 
mans. A carpenter’s and cloth vendor's yard, gaj, is twenty-four 
inches, and a tailor’a twenty-six. Cloth is measured by the Adth, 
‘rather variable, but on the whole corresponding with the eubit, 
In Lundvida, where the survey system has been introduced, 
land is measured by acres and fortieths, gunthas, and in Rajpipla, 4 
the ia Mehvés, and a part of Péndu Mehyis, by | 
kumbhas of nearly an acre, and in the remaining states by bighas of 

about halfan acre. The bigha seems to be of recent origin. In old  - 
title deeds land is marked either by its boundaries or by the amount a 
ofa certain seed that might be sown in it. The Rewa Kantha 1s 
kumbha is said to be the same as the Broach measure, but in practice , = 
it would seem to be somewhat larger. The weights in ordinary use 
re pieces of iron or stone. In the states under British manage- 
ment, these weights are from time to time tested by the police, when 
anything wanting is made up by adding a piece of iron. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


Tae Rewa Kantha trade and the Panch Mahdls trade are in man 
points alike. Both have a through traffic between Gujardt an 
Central India, and a local trade west with Gujarit and east with 
Rajputfina, Central India, and Khindesh. And in both districts, 
while the opening of railways through Gujarét has increased the local 
trade westwards, the through trade has dwindled, the old straight. 
routes with their Pou; h roads and heavy dues faili ‘4 to compete 
with the safe railway journey by Bombay and Khéndesh to Indor. 

Formerly Rewa Kiantha trade westwards set towards tho 
coast, most of it centering in the ports of Jambusarand Broach. 
it is now diverted to the line of the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the western limit of all the roads leading 
from the Rewa Kintha to Gujarét. Bosides the main line of 
railway ronning north and south, two feeders, in the north one 
from Anand to Péli, and in the south one from Karjan to Chénod, 
pass cast towards the Rewa Kiintha The Rewa Kantha roads 
end westwards in Pali, Baroda, Dabhoi, Chanod, Anklesyar, and 
Pénoli, and eastwards in Dungarpur, Jhilod, Dohad, Ali Rajpar, 
Indor, and Kukarmunda. Though most of them are fit for carts, 
these roads, except the main line from Godhra to Dohad, are country 
tracks neither metalled nor Pig Sd may be brought under’ 
four groups, centering at Pali, Bo : Dabhes, and Anklesvar. 






At Pali seven roads meet : a Dunga road running south through 


Péndarvada, Virpur, Vardhari, and Biélésinor ; 2,0 Dungarpur road 
running south-west through Lunavéda, Vardhiri, and Bélésinor ; 3 






a Jhélod road ronning south-west through Rémpur, Lundvéda, and 


Balasinor ; 4, a Thilc roadrunning south through Sanjeli and Shera i 


5,a Jhélod road running further south through Randhikpur and 
Godhra? ; 6, the great high road from Dohad west through Piplod and 


dhra; and 7, a second Dohad road throngh Bariys and Godhra. 


Four lines centerat Baroda : 1, several small tracts f; m the Mehvés: 


along the Mahi; 2, the Dohad road leading 


south-west through Bériya and Kélol: 3, the Jébua road passing from. 


Central India west through Kakurkhila, Ségtéla, Réjgad, and 
Kanjari;and4, the Chhota depur road west through Jetpur, Jébugéim 
1A third branch line is now being made from Dabhoi to Badharpur in Baroda 


4 A new road has lately (1879) been mado from Jhilod through Dudhia under 
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and Vagoria. Three roads center at Dabhoi; 1, the Chhota Ud 
road sou-thwest through Jet Jibugim, ‘and Sankheda; 2, the 
Panvad road west through Viswa and Sankheda; and 3, a second 
Piéinvad road passing through Karali and Sankheda. Five roads 
center at Anklesvar; 1, the Ali Réjpur road south-west through 
Chhota Udepur, Karali, Viisna, Nasvidi, Tilakvida, and Nindod; 
2, a Panvad road joining the Ali Réjpur road at Karli; 3, a Panvad 
road j joming the Ali Réjpur road at Vasna; 4, the ‘Kavént road 
west through Nasvidi, Alva, Virpur, and. Nandod, and from 
Néndod passing south-west through Avidha, Jagadia, and Govali ; ; 
and 5,a@ road from Kukarmunda on the Tiipti, west through Pat, 
Badédev, Patév, and Dharoli. Only one road reaches Pinoli from 
Kukarmunda through Badidev and Luna, 


Besides these a road fit for cartsrans 114 miles north and south from 
Kadina on the Mahi to with a few miles of the Narbada at Hamp. 
This road passes through Sunth eight miles, Rampur four miles, 
Sanjeli twelve miles, Randhikpur eight miles, Piplod twelve miles, 
Bariya cight miles, Sigtila eleven miles, Chhota Udepur twenty-five 
miles, Panvad eight miles, Kavant eight miles, and Karapani ten 
miles. From Karapani ten miles on to the Narbada it is fit only for 
horses or bullocks. This and other roads crossing the main stream of 
traffics are, except as feedera, of small commercial value, 


The following details show the present traffic along the chief 
lines of road. Of the Pali roads the most northerly enters the 
Rewa Kantha at the village of Detvis in Kadana territory. Beyond 
Detvés there is hardly any cart traffic. Almost every thing is 
carried on pack bullocks, the Vanjérds bringing grain and opum 
to Gujarat and taking back salt, tobacco, ne At Detvis 
the road divides, one branch turning to ‘the west by Virpur, the 
other keeping more directly south to Lunaévida. From Detvas the 
west branch passes through Pandarvada ten miles, and Virpur sixteen 
miles. Each of these places is a local trade center, Pandarvida for 
the surrounding Lundvada district, and Virpur for the sub-division, 
pergana, of that name under Bilasinor, From these two places 
the district produce, g¢ in, mahude oil, clarified butter, and timber, 
is sent to a jarit, and tobacco, spices, iron, copper, salt, and cloth 
are In k. From Virpur the road runs south twelve miles 
to Vi ree ‘where it is joined by the south branch. This south 
ee Gearing Detvyas passes throngh Khinpur twelve miles, crosses 
the Bhadar river to Madhvis eight miles, crossea the Mahi to 
saved seven miles, to Champeli six miles, and crosses the Mahi 
again to Vardhéri eight miles, or a total distance of forty-one 
miles. Of the two branches the west or Virpur, shorter, free from 
a double of the Mahi, fone in reels | way better, is used by 
the Bias Gu; jardét trade, Lundvida (9662 souls 
draws considerable local traffic eae ‘the south route. The thi 
_ ofthe Pali roads, coming from Jhdlod, enters the Sunth state at a 

village called Kundla four miles west of Jhalod. a ‘Stet Bama 
this road passed throngh the state to Lundyada 
igh miles, Anjanva twelve miles, and Béela oY sncibas to 
Lunivida six niiléa, a total distance of 36 miles, After leaving 
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Parthampur it enters some difficult passes, where until lately 
travellers ran so great a chance of being robbed and ill treated, that 
very little traffic passed along it. Since the death of the Sunth 
chief (1872) a new road has been opened throngh Rampur five 
miles, from Parthampur to Sunth two miles, thence to Sarsay six 
miles, to Thamba seven miles, and to Lundvida seven miles. 
Though a little longer this road is safer and has the advantage 
of passing through Rampur, alocal trade center of some consequence. 
From Haémpur through Sunth to the plain country beyond, 
this road in four miles passes through no less than four ranges of 
hills. But crossing them by the help of gaps it is nowhere very 
steep, and is well guarded by police posts. Before 1872, bands of 
travellers used in fear and trembling to make their painful way 
on foot or horseback over a mountain path, now the post phases 
regularly and single carts can travel without an escort. The next 
important line of communication is the fourth of the Pali lines, 
the sonth Jhalod ane by Sanjeli and Shera. jaan touch used 
by traders, passes through about eleven miles of Sanjeli territory. 
The fifth Pah line, the Jhilod and Randhikpur «road, passing 
through some rather rongh country, carries much tho same trade aa 
the Jhalod and Shera line. The sixth Pali line, the great high road 
from Dohad to Godhra, passing through twenty miles of Bériya 
territory is the only first class road in the whole of Rewa Kintha. 
It is bridged and metalled, and has a steadily growing traffic. 
Formerly travellers ran great risk of being robbed, now by clearing 
forests and placing police posts, all danger has been removed. Of 
its cross country feeders the chief are from Dudhia and Bandibér on 
the north, and Bariya on the south. A road now being made from 
Ashidi on the high road to Bariya will keep the Bariya traffic open 
abvoghons the ee Another road between Dohad and Godhr 
passing through Baériya, Dimavév, and Simalia, is very rough, 
winding through several hill passes. Sincethe opening of the great 
high road, this route is, except for local Bériya traffic, little used. 
Of the roads that end in Baroda, those from the Mehvaa 
estates on the Mahi, passing chiefly through Géikwér territory 
are common country tracks. The Bériya and Baroda road 
leaves Bariya by the east gate and after a mile and a half 
crosses tho Panam river; thence it goes through a moderately 


’ flat and wooded country eight miles to Démdvav, and thence 


passing through Simalia three miles, where there is a police station 
and wood mart, and crossing the river Goma it passes into Kélol 
about thirteen miles from Bériya. The Jélena and Baroda road 
enters Bériya territory at Kakarkhila. Then passing over the two 
rough Khalta and Kansira ridges, ib crosses the Valva river and 
passing two villages belonging to Ratanmél which are embedded 
m Bariya territory, it reaches the Panam river about twelve miles 
from the frontier. Up to this point the road is very ragged and 
before 1875 was not fit for carts. Since 1875 the passes haye been 
put in order and carts can travel. After crossing the Pinam the 
road leads through a wooded country almost due west to Sagtala 
twelve miles. Here in the heart of the Ndikda country is a con 
thana, and from it a road leads north to Bériya eleven miles, ‘This 
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road has lately been cleared of brushwood and by day or night can 
be safely used. From Sigtdla the western route passes without 
difficulty sixteen miles west over high ground to Réjgud, the head- 
quarters of another sub-division, From Rajgad yet are three 
routes to Baroda, one through Kalol, another through Kanjeri 
two miles from Hilo), and the third through Chimpaner. The 
second is the straightest ond most used, The distance from 
Rajgad to the frontier of the Bariya state by any of these routes is 
hot more than five or six miles, | 

The remaining ronds, that ronning cast and west centerin Dabhoi 
and Anklesvar, all lie to the south of Pivégad and the chain of 
hills which forms the water-shed between the Mahi and Narbada 
basins. The first in order is that from Malwa to Gujarit along the 
Or valley. This road comes from Ali Réjpur and enters Chhota 
seep at the village of Kharakvida. Winding through the hills it 

“ches to Or about ten miles from the frontier, and afior crossing 
it runs close along ita right bank to Chhota Udepur seven miles 
further on, thence still skirting the right bank of the river it passes 
throvgh Jejgad eight miles, Jetpur five miles, to Jéibugim seven 
miles, crossing the frontier three miles ‘further on into Géikwar 
territory. Thence there are two routes, one direct to Baroda 
through Vaghoria; the other to Dabhoi through Makhni, Sankheda, 
and Badharpur. The former of these, not more than 250 miles long, 
is the shortest and most direct route from Indor to Baroda, If the 


_ chiefs through whose lands it passes were to improve the present 


towards Sankheda seven miles, to the frontier. The othor 
‘passes wost slong the Heran valley and by Viisna ao 


rough track, save travellers from robbery,. and lower their transit 
dues, this might be made a most important line of comnmmication. 
At present it has not one-tenth of the traffic it might have. Indor 
and Baroda merchants prefer to send their goods from one place to 


the other by rail through ponte? rather than trust them to the 


rough usage and exorbitant demands on the direct route. Within 
Rewa Kantha limits the line presents no difficulties. The country 


48 level, the soil light and sandy, and the rivers fow and easily 


Bat for through traffic, unless some change can be made 


alla ong the line, it is of little use to improve the Rewa Kantha 
‘section alone. 


_ The next line is the part of the Mhow and Dabhoi road that passes 
through Chhota Udepur. Thia road enters Rewa Kévtha three 


miles east of Pinvad. West of this village the road divides, one 


branch passes north through Karéli fifteen miles, and thence 


scare 


e, eighteen miles from Pauvad. Of these the north branch is 
ily and rugged, but neither of them is much used. Almost 





—all'the traffic finds its way through the Sankheds Mehvis, and 
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crossing the Narbada reaches the Baroda railway at Anklesvar. 


‘Of these branches one from Chhota Udepur through Karih sixteen 
miles, and the other from Piinvad mect at Viisna and continue in 
one line as far 05 Nasvadi, seven miles. Here they are jomed by a 
_ lower road which passes through Kavint. This line enters Udepur 


territory about eight miles to the east of Kavint, and thence through 
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Paliisni sixteen miles to Nasvidi six miles. From Nuasvidi the 
united road passes south through Savli six miles, to Alva three 
miles, Uchhad three miles, and Virpur three miles, where it croasea 
the Narbada, Another route of about the same length crosses the 
Narbada two miles lower at Tilakvada, 

As the Narbada cannot be forded at either crossing the traffic 


throngh the Udepor state and Sankheda Mehvis is almost entirely 


on pack bullocks, After crossing the Narbada, the united road 
asses a miles through country much broken by ravines to 
andod, the capital of Raypipla. A mile west of Nandod it crosses 


the Karjan river at a ford, and thence passes through P: se 


eight miles, Haripora eight miles, Avidha five miles, Ja 

miles, and Govali four miles to the frontier of the RAjpipla state 
three miles further on and about four miles from Anklesvar station, 
Between the Karjan and the frontier this road crosses many small 
streams and is used only during the fair weather. Lately (1875) 
the Raja of Rajpipla has had surveys and estimates prepared for a 
bridged road along this route. This when finished will be a great 


boon to the people of the district. 

The next important line is that from Ehdndesh to Gujiirat 
through Rajpipla. This road after leaving Kukarmunda on the Tapti 
and passing through eighteen miles of Khaindesh enters Rajpipla 
little to the south of Sagbara, and through Pat five miles, and Kn ni Six 
miles, divides at Badadev, eight miles further on. From Badadey 
the uj 1203 road follows the course of the Karjan river for five miles 
to Vadvaidra; then turning west it passes through Motra ten miles, 
and Patir ten miles to Dharol four miles, and reaches the western 
frontierof the state eight miles further on, and about the same distance 
from Anklesvar, The lower road after crossing the Karjan at Badadey 
winds through the hills to Khimb, nine miles, thence passing a range 
about ti) feet high it crosses the Tokri river, sixtecn miles, and st 

na, three miles, crosses the Kim. Six miles further it reaches the 
west boundary of the state about seven miles from Panoli on the 
Baroda railway. Both these routes were once lines of great traffic, but’ 
are now very neglected.. They are mere cart tracks passing through: 
denze forest and hills, badly provided with Satara with no village 
accommodation for travellers, From the carelessness of the Rajpipla: 
chiefs almost all through trade has left them. 

This completes the description of the chief lines of road between. 
Rajputana, Malwa, and Gujardt. The increase of its local traffic 
shows how keenly traders feel the advantage of a pei 
well made road like that from Godhra to Dohad. But east of 
Dobad the Central India chiefs do nothing to improve their roads 
and their heavy transit dues are, sepenaily since the opening of 
the Indor railway, driving trade from the direct route round | 
rail through Bombay. in 

The small streams and water-courses need no ferries. During. 
the rains no carts can move, and foot and horse travellera can 
cake ose i the streams. At other times all traffic passes. 
without hindrance. During the rains and the first months of the 
cold weather the Mabi and Narbada cannot be forded. The chief 
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places where they can be crossed during the hot months have been 
mentioned under the head ‘Rivers.’ The Narbada can be passed 
without much difficulty. But its banks are so ateep and its bed so 
heavy with sand and shingle, that to pass the Mahi is always a 
work of great labour. Across the Narbada, when it cannot be 
forded, at Chanod, Viidia, and Tilakvada, goods and passengers are 
carried in small well built ferry boats. On the Mahi at Lunavéda 
and Kaddna small uncouth canoes hollowed out of simla wood 
and generally tied two together take the place of ferry boats. ‘The 
right of plying these canoes is every year farmed by the state to 
the highest bidder. At Lunavada when the Panam is in flood, 
nnder charge of ferrymen of the Bhoi caste, travellers put their 
clothes in three or four empty narrow-necked earthen jars, golds, 
tied together by the necks. ‘These the fishermen force mouth-down 
under the water, and the traveller either sitting on them or leanin 
over them, as in swimming, is with the help of the Bhois ferried 
across. 

There are six post offices, four at Bélésinor, Bériya, Luntvida, 
and Rampur maintained by the British Government, and two at 





Chhota Udepur and Nandod by the Udepur and Rajpipla chiefs, 


The Rewa Kintha with its scanty unsettled pulation has little 
trade and few manufactures. Trade comes under two heads, home 
trade and outside trade. The home trade is carried on by Vaniag 
and afew Bohoris and Pirai shopkeepers. These petty traders, 
advancing money or seed to the peasants, are paid in grain at 

arvest time. This they either sell in the district, or send to other 
Gajarit market towns, Well-to-do husbandmen sell the prod ce 
of their fields to the local grain dealers or send it where they find 


-the best market. ‘The outside trade is carried on by the better class 


of husbandmen and by strangers, some of them from the Panch 
Mahils and Kaira, and others from Broach and Surat. These men 
especially in October, Dindli, at the early harvest time come in 


numbers into the hilly districts and barter with the Bhils taking their _ 


Spare stores of rice and pulse and giving cloth, tobacco, molasses, 
Balt, salt-fish, and spices. Many Pirsis chiefly from Anklesvar have 
settled among the Rj pipla Bhils, getting in exchange for liquor and 
rent advances, large quantities of grain andclarified butter.! Another 
branch of the outside trade is in tha katie of Vanjards and Charans. 
The Vanjaris whose head-quarters are in Malwa, Khandesh, and 
Meywir oa droves of pack bullocks into Gujarat Inden with 
Rrain and po back with loads of «alt. On their way they doa 
ittle business with the Rewa Kantha Bhils. The Charans in smaller 
Rumbers come from Kiathidwar and follow the same track as the 
Vanjirds. ‘They also carry on a small trade with the Bhils giving 






them bnllocks and buffaloes and getting the price either paid down 


in cash or in grain in the next year. 


| The chief Rewa Kantha exports are of field produce, grain of all 


ohh 


Kinds, cotton, oil seeds Including castor oil, diveli, sesamum or 
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gin lly, fal, and rape, sarsav, safflower, tobacco; of forest produce, 
mal 


uda flower and fruit, timber, firewood, bamboos, and catechn, 
katha ; of animal produce, clarified butter, honey, bees’ wax, lac, wool, 
and hides ; and of manufactured articles, grind-stones, stone-platters, 
Grain, chiefly millet, Indian corn, pulse, and oil seed, goes in 
large quantities from all Rewa Kantha states to the nearest railway 
station, or to any Gujarit market where prices are favourable. 
Cotton is grown chiefly in the Pandu Mehvaés on the noth-west and 
in the Sankheda Mehyés and in some parts of Réjpipla in the south, 
Raéjpipla cotton of an average value ababaal £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) 
is brought to Anklesvar, cleaned in steam European ginning 
factories, and sent to Bombay. Cotton from the Sankheda Mehvas 
worth in ordinary years about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) is sent chiefly to 
Dabhoi, ginned there and forwarded by railto Bombay, The Panda 
Mehviis cotton is also sent to Bombay chiefly from the Baroda and 
Pali stations. Clarified butter and oil seeds goin large quantities 
to the neighbouring market towns of Gujarit. | 


The most important Rewa Kintha exports are forest produce, 
timber, firewood, bamboos, and mahuda flowers, As regards timber 
cutting, except the old charge an export fee on every cart-load of 
timber, the rules vary greatly in the different states. In Baldsinor 
and the Pandu Mehvis in the north-east, and in the Sankheda 
Mehvis in the south, timber is so scarce that only a very little is 
exported, In Luniiviida, only husbandmen are allowed to fell timber 
free of charge for their houses, carts, and feld tools. Others have 
to pay for the timber cut. In Sunth any one may fell timber but 
only for local consumption, From these places little timber is 
exported. On the other hand in Bériya, Chhota Udepur, and 
Rajpipla, except that outsiders havo to pay a fee, there is scarcely 
any restriction on the felling of timber. The hills to the north-east 






of Rajpipla, thongh they suffer from yearl burnings, have some 
fine timber. Bate 18 most difficult 8 ik and, except a little 
floated dowi the Narbada to Chinod and Sinor, none is exported. 
The work of cutting timber and flonting it down the Narbadn ig 
followed by a special class of Bhils known as Kahddis! or timber 
carriers. ‘Teak is chiefly found in the south-east of Réjpipla, in 
Saghira the teak, sig, land, and in Nansir, Panchmoli, ral Gaava 
[tis cut about Holi time (April), after the forests have beon fired, and 


during the rains is floated down the Ti ti, Without its wood trade 


the ple of Biriya would be very badly off. From very old times 
the hushandmen have been allowed to cut, and on the payment of a 
small fee to export, timber. So dependent are they on the wood 
trade that they are seldom able to pay the duty till on their way 
back after selling the timber. The chief sorts of wood exported are 

teak, ther, sadar, and biya, all used in house building andboughtin (| 
large quantities in Baroda, Godhra, Pali, and other Gujarit markets. 
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Mahuda trees grow in- great numbers in Biriya and Chhota 
_ Udepur. In Biériya alone there are believed to be from 20,000 to 
25,000 trees." The Bhils and Kolis of those parts set so high o 
value on mahuda trees that they are often the cause of bloody fends. 
Most of them careless husbandmen and sunk in debt, thei little 
store of grain is soon either wasted or made over to a creditor, 
They pay their rents from timber and live almost entirely on the 
proceeds of the mahuda flowers, which they gather at the end of 
the cold season (March) and sell to the nearest Vania or Bohora. A 
Bhil woman looks on the mahuda flower as her parent from whose 
kindness alone she can buy a petticoat, or a bit of cloth for a bodice, 
~ When mahuda flowers are scarce, or when the price is low, the 
Bhils are in avery bad plight, finding the greatest difficulty im 
keeping body and soul together.” | 

Of minor forest produce honey is found in the wild parts of the 
Rewa Kintha. There are two chiof sorts, a better called rice honey, 
dingariu, made at the time of the rice harvest (November), white, 
very sweet, and about as thick os frozen butter, and a poorer sort 
called kesudiu or khikhru, Butea frondoaa, honey made in spring 
(April) when that tree ia in flower. ‘Tho honey is gathered by Bhils 
and Néikdas, bought from them by-Viniis and Bohords, and sent to 
different parts of Gujarét, where especially the ddngarin fetches 
high prices. 

Gum, lac, and other minor forest products are largely exported 
by petty traders, who pay the state a small yearly sum for the right 
of opening shops in the Bhil, Koli, and Néikila aren: Bi Gum, chiefly 
from the héval, Acacia arabica, bier, Acacin catechn, and dhdévda, 
Anogeissus latifolia trees, is gathered by Bhils and Kolis and sold 
to Vaniis who export it. At Lundvida kicali gumis sold at 3d. a 

ound (Rs. 5 a man); kheri at 6d. a pound (Rs. 10a man) ; and 
dhdvda at 1jd. s pound (Rs. 3 a man). The gum, supposed to be 
oie rape y, i8 largely used, especially by women at the time of 
child birth. The dhaede gum is also used in dyeing cloth. The export 
of lac was in the seventeenth century a very large trade, and is still 
of some importance. Tho chief lacyiehdin x troes are khdkhra, 
Butea frondoss, and pipla, Ficus religiosa, The lac is gathered by 
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the unsettled tribes and sold to the Bohoraand Vania merchants 
at from thirteen to fourteen pounds the rupee, who export what is 
left after home consumption. Before exportation, the inc is heated 
and purified and mixed with various colouring substances. Of the 
whole supply a little is locally worked up into bracelets. It is also 
used by turners for lackering wood and by goldsmiths for filling up 
hollow ornaments. 

The chief imports, both for the local and the through trade ara 


Europe and country piece goods, metals wrought and unwrought,. 


grain of all sorts, salt, tobacco, sugar, molasses, opium, cattle, 
groceries, and sundries. The import trade is generally in the hands 
of village dealers, and Vanjaris and Chérans. Inthe mahuda and 
grain seasons, and on market days, kdt, the wild tribes buy large 
quantities of cloth in exchange for mahuda, grain, gum, lac, honey, 
bees'-wax, and other forest produce. 

Detailed trade returns for 1878 give, forthe leading Rewa Kantha 
states, a total value of £831,969 (Rs. 83,19,690). Of this 
£310,793 (Rs. 31,07,930) was the value of the exports; £166,851 
Nee 16,683,810) of the imports; and £355,484 (Rs. 33,54,540) of 
he goods in transit? 

To the total amount of exports re contributed £188,016, 
Lundvéda £18,355, Bariya £52,006, Chhota Udepur £21,120, 
Balasinor £18,555, and Sunth £13,950. To the total amount of 
imports Balisinor contributed £45,647, Rajpipla £40,511, Lunivada 
£37,308, Bariya £20,596, Sunth £14,764, an Chhota Udepur £9185. 
To the total transit trade Bariya contributed £238,183, Balasinor 
£36,523, Chhota Udepur £33,489, Lamivada £21 00, Sunth £13,320, 


and Rajpipla £10,670. Among exports the chief were cotton - 


£139,149, tim ber £55,731, mahuda £27,257, grain £23,442 oil and 
oil-seeds £14,224, opium £12,784, and clarified butter £12,527, 
rata ee rts the chief were groceries £35,754, grain £34,437, 
cloth £31,861, opium £14,269, salt £10,249, and clarified butter 
£10,069. Among articles in transit the chief were groceries worth 
£200,040, grain £64,372, cattle £20,638, cloth £13 e+, timber £083, 
opium £7968, and oil and oil-seeds £7302. 
The following statement gives all available details. 


‘Of the Bériya trade in 1896 Mr. Willoughby has left the following details : 
The chief imports and exports are iron. co Pr, vl lead ; pearls, diamonds and 
Other precious stones ; woollen and other uropean cloth ; Gujarit and Malwa cloth ; 
grain, cattle, ane spices of almost every kind, sugar and molasnes, opium, tobasceo, 
aalt, clarified butter, itger, country medicines, catechu, waheda sera oils of 
various kinds, timber, ivory, betelnut, safflower and Indian mualider, surcongel. 

_” This retarn has been sapplied i by the assistant political agont Mr, Nandshankar 
Tuljishankar. Though muc sete been taken from the oxtreme difficulty. of 
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The following return shews for Biriya the approximate values of 
the imports, exports, and goods in transit during the seven years 
ending 1876: 
Bdriya Trade, 1870-1876. 
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For Lonavida and Sunth the following statement gives such 
trade figures as are available for the nine years ending 1878: 
Lundvdda and Sunth Trade, 1870-1878. 
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A comparison of the available customs and transit revenne details 


gives the ste: resiilts. In Rajpipla between 1776 and 1785 
they varied from £1300 to £4000 (Rs. 13,000- 40,000), from 1794 


to 1819 they averaged about £1000 (Rs. 10,000), in 1821 they fell to 


£695 (Rs. 6950), and in 1827 to £770 (Ra. 7700), In 1878 they had 
again risen to £5560 (Rs. 55,600). In Bariya the duties amounted 
in 1818 to £1400 (Rs, 14,000); in 1825 to £1707 (Ra. 17,970); in 
1865 to £5133 (Rs. 51,330); and in 1878 to £7433 (Rs, 74,330). 
From July 1878, Bariya reduced its transit duties on the Godhra- 
Dohad road, and, instead of levying rates proportioned to the value 


of the merchandise, takes, as an experiment, a moderate toll on the 


earts passing through its portion of the high road. In Lunévida 


the duties amounted in 1870 to £2637 (Rs. 26,370);in 1874 to 
£2281 (Rs. 22,810); in 1877 to £2481 (Rs. 24,810); and in 1878 to 


£1352 (Rs. 13,520). In Sunth the duties amounted in 1872 to 
£853 (Rs. 8530) ; and in 1878 to £785 (Rs. 7850). 


The present duties area great hindrance to trade, and, since 
the opening of railways through (iujarit and to Indor, have had the 
effect of driving the through trade from the roads to the railway. 
At present the states cannot well afford to give up so large an item 
oftheir revenue. But as tillage spreads and the land revenue grows, 
it will be more easy to free trade from the burden of transit Snties, 


The rae gcomini manufactures are of little importance. In the 
Ratanpur sub-division of Réjpipla iron of excellent quality used to 
be smelted. But probabl from the fall in the price of toca” at 
the rise in the price of: fu 

ceased. From the Réjpipla village of Ratanpur or the gem village, 
considerable quantities of carnelians are sent to Cambay.! To those 


given in the Cambay Statistical Account, the following local details 





' Bom. Gov. Sel. XXII. 314, 


el, this industry has for some years. 
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of the manufacture of Cambay stones may be added. Carnelians’ 


were formerly burnt only in the village of Limodra in the Jagadia 
sub-division of Raéjpipla, when the business was monopolized by a few 
Musalmén families. Lately two other establishments have been 
opened, one under a Rajput at the village of Sulténpur, the other at 


* Rénipur under a Kanbi. The miners are Bhils, The season laste from 


October, Ashvin,to May, Vaishékh. ‘The miners, besides food, tools, 
and a little oil to burn in the pit are paid 2. (Re. 1) for six baskets 
full, each on an average holding twenty-five pounds, sers, of stones, 
After the mining season is over, the stones are gathered at the 
villages of Ratanpur, Sulténpur, and Rénipur, and as described in 
this Casahey account, are baked with fire. During the rains (June - 
October) work is at a standstill, and the last year’s pita are broken 
in by he rain, and new pits dug at the opening of the next season. 
Of the value of the outturn of the carnelian mines nothing certain 
is known. According to the Limodra dealers, they are paid from 
£2 10s. to £5 a man of forty pounds, and in a year sel] from £800 to 
£2000 (Rs. 8000 -20,000) worth of stones. Of the three colours, 
red, white, and yellow, red is the most valuable. During the last 
century, the carnelian revenue after falling, in 1810, to £150 
(Ra. 1500), and in 1825 rising to about £500 (Rs, 5000), had in 1876 
"ine back to about £300 (Rs. 3000), the amount they yielded one 
undred years ago.! 


During February and the three following months the making of 
catechu, kitho, from the bark of the Kher, Mimosa catechu, tree 
employs many Bériya and Réjpipla Kolis and Niikdas. The process 
though rude is simple and cheap. Kher branches are cut, stripped of 
bark, and chopped into three or four inch pieces. These put into 
earthen pots full of water are boiled, and the water p ing off in 
steam leaves a thick sticky decoction. A pit is dug five or six feet 

deep and narrow enough to be covered by a small bamboo basket, 
' The thick substance is placed in the basket,and as it strains, the 
water sinks into the ground, the valuable part stays in the pit and 
the refuse is left in the basket. The extract is then taken out, 
laced on leaves in the sun, and when dry is sold at Bériya at from 
Be. to Ss. (Rs. 14-21) aman. From Bariya it is sent to Malwa and 
Gujarat. 

bap like that made at Kapadvanj is manufactured in the towns 

of Lundvdda ond Balisinor. To make it, salt earth, us, is mixed 
with lime and water, and poured into the top of a row of cement 
cisterns built one above the other. Each cistern has a hole in the 
bottom and the water, charged with the soda and lime, soaks 
through and is collected at the foot. Mahuda oil, doliu, is thrown 
into an iron cauldron and heated. Into gee are — 
water is poured, and after standing some time is allowed to flow ont. 
This process is repeated daily ee ra days when the oil becomes 
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like thick butter. This paste is then placed in wooden troughs 
mixed with hot soda and lime water, softened by a wooden ladle 
and laid on a cement floor to dry. When it has hardened, it is 
rolled into balls, stamped with a seal and sold for about four pence 
the pound (3 pice } ser). This soap, sold in all Bohords’ shops, is 
much used for washing clothes. In 1876, soap worth about £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) was exported half from Lunévdéda and half from 
Baélaisinor. 


Coarse dott cloth and tape for cots are still rather important 
manufactures, and the Bhils make good bamboo baskets and matting. 
Other Rewa Kantha industries have of late years declined. Since 
its iron furnaces stopped, the swords for which Naindod was once 
famous are no longer made. Machine-woven cloth has to a large 
extent taken the place of the old hand-woven varieties, and, unable 
to hold their own against European competition, the Nandod weavers. 
have ceased to work thei fine-cloth looms, : 





os 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORY, 


Or the early Aryan conquest and settlement of the Rewa Kantha 
« few traces remain in ita old name of Hidimba Van or the forest of 
Hidimba, a giantess, who accordin ; to the story married Bhim of 
Mahabharat fame (1400 .c.?). Of this wedding the memory still 
survives in the north of Lundyida, where of several old ruined 
buildings, one is still known as the marriage hall, chort, and ‘a large 
stone lying near it as the mortar where the opium was prepared he 
the marriage feast. In another part of the district one of the hills 
of Bélasinor is sacred to Bhim and his giant wife, 


Seon after the beginning of the Christian era Raéjpipla must 
already have been a place of some consequence as Ptolemy (150) knew 
of its Sardonyx hill, ‘where the sardonyx stone is found.” About two 
hundred years later, Godhrahaka or the Cow's Lake, the modern 
Godhra in the Panch Mahdls, seems from the evidence of a metal- 
plate inscription, to hava been the head-quarters of a chief dependent 
on the Valabhi sovereigns.? With the rise of the ‘Anhilvéda kings 
(746), a new power was introduced into eastern Gujarét, and 
Champéner became, and till the fall of Anhilvada (1304), continued 
the most important place in this part of the province. 


Under the first Anhilviéda dynasty (746 - 942), except Champaner, 
almost all the Rewa Kintha lands were under the grovernment of 
Biriyiis, that is Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the eleventh, twelfth, and 
‘thirteenth centuries, driven south and east by the pressure of 
Masalman invasions, chiefs of Rajput or part. Rajput blood took the 
place of the old Koli and Bhil leaders. The first established of 
bison Rajpat houses was that of the Raja of Répipla. As carly asthe 
middle of the eleventh century (1064) Limodra, the head uarters 
of the agnte trade, was the seat ofa Rajput chief? This Raja, if 
descended from Chokhénina the son of the Raja of Ujain who first 
established himself in the village of Pipla, must have belonged to 


1 Bertins’ Ptolemy, 199, 203. Prolemy places the onyx hill next to the 


Lol 









‘ Erythrm Sea 66-160) that the Broach onyx stones came from Paithan in 
E ‘Central Provinces rather than in Réjpipla, 


ee ee 16. 
__. The chief's name was Prithipal. The inscription is on the footatool of the image 
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Chapter VII- the Parmar tribe of Rajputs.’ Soon after this a part of the Lundvada 

History. territory would seem to have been under a Rajput chief, with his 
Early Hindus head-quartera at Godhra or some place near, whose family was, about 

to 1484. the middle of the fifteenth century, partinlly overcome by the 
ancestors of the present Lundviida chief* In the middle of the 
fourteenth century a body of Khichi Chohdns, driven south by the 
Musalmins, settled at Chimpainer, which since the overthrow of 
Anhilvida (1304), would seem to have fallen into obscurity. Under 
its Chohiin rulers, until its overthrow by Mahmud Begada (1484), 


4 Chimpdner was one of the chief seats of power in eastern Gujarat. 
‘ahaa Re Doring this time the Musalmén dynasty of Ahmedabad had been | 


dancy, = established and had brought great part of the Rewa Kantha under 
= ccieadas Its sway. By the fall of Chanson end the establishment there 
for about fifty years of the head-quarters of Musalmén power, almost 
the whole of the Rewa Kintha was brought under submission and 
much of it well tilled and enriched. After the fall of Chimpéner 
the descendants of Jayasing, the last Raval, fonnded the states of 
Chhota Udepur and Bariya. In the seventeenth century th gh 
trade and ect were not restored to the northern parts of the 
districts, an ee rtant trade ronte passed through the south into 
Kh&ndesh and Sankheda, and some other places were centres of 
considerable commerce. 


Local Revival, Tn the eighteenth bead though Musalmdén ascendancy in the 
4700-1790. Rewa Kantha was at conquest by a member of the 
famous Babi hisntly 6 aye the tecetiory of Baldsinor in the north-west 
the power of the Gujarfit Viceroys began to decline, and the Imp aa 
claims, that had formerly included lands as remote as the ’ 
sub-division of Lunivida, ceased to be regularly enforced. The ‘Tocal 
chiefs no longer paid tribute, and began to levy demands from villages 





pe  Pipla, pla, on the top of a : a or old 
oe aid a from the new village of the same name, Bom. Gov, Sel. 
x ai. K 's daughter, as Seca married Samarsi, the | of 
Mokhdaji the chief of Piru and Goaha, Che hariine ME 


middle of the 14th centu icant 
? Traces of this o lank Landvide family are found in an j 


a Shaiv temple in the ® village of Dehjar and in another dated 
Kedireshvar Mahidev in Kakachia on the Mahi. Those chicts are mippe 
still re ted by the Thikors of ae in Godhra, 
re te Mr. HA. Acworth, OG, easy herd of tho Mehl 
under of thé hous a Solanki Rajput, Cadain name, some time in vive 
entry established himself at Godhen, The kent yas family remained at Godhra 
tory being eapniatel from Champaner by the small river that rans through 
Vislper 1 in n time the family my one branch catute in 1 
Pindu Mehvds and another-at Sonepurin Théara. Defeated by . 
fise8) retired from (iodhra ‘ata about 1500 established themselves 
sfc that they belong to the Rewa Kantha not to the Panch 4 
elses Kirti catsoegre wl is mentioned that in the 13th cen 
Godbra owned to the Vighela chiefs of ee 
Dhundhal Snbalted | superior, who sent an army i 
town, and making Dhundhtt Prisoner, carried him to ! 
| id Bhagvanlal's History of Gujanit. 
to hardio accounts Pulhansi 
in the middla of the Lath century. 
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from which they had long been shut out. This revival of local power 
did not last long. By 1730 the Mardthds had appeared in force, and 
conquering most of the plain lands, levied tribute from all but the 

rest and remotest chiefs. At the same time the authority of the 
Marithis was never firmly established, and the chiefs paid their 
tribute only under the pressure of military force. 


During these outside changes, the younger branches of the 
chiefs’ families had from time to time been forced to leave their 
homes and win for themselves new estates. These cadets of the 
larger houses, a few daring adventurers, and the descendants of the 
original chiefs, form the present Thikors or landlords of the 
Sankheda and Pindu Mehvas. During the early yearsof the present 
‘century under the weak misrule of Baroda these small chieftains, 
except under military pressure, refused to pay their tribute. They 
plundered the country round and as the Géikwar fniled to keep 
order, the charge of the district was undertaken by the British. 


In 1803 Ajabsing, Réja of Rajpipla, died leaving two sons 
Ramsing and Narsing. These two brothers contended for the 
chiefshiptill in 1810, Ramsing died leaving a putative son Prataépsing. 
As Rémsing was in possession Pratdpsing was declared Raja. Soon 
after hostilities broke out between him and his uncle Nirsing, and m 
1813 Narsing formally claimed the chiefship on the ground that 
-Pratéipsing was not Rémsing’s son. Naraing’s claim was not admitted 
and the struggle continued till, in 1815, under the plea of settling 
the points ss ane the Baroda Government took over the whole 
Management of the country. 
__Affairs remained in this state till, in 1820, Mr. Willoughby the 
Assistant Resident at Baroda was sent to ate to inquire into 
the opposing claims. After inquiry he decided that Pratapsing 
was not panning ® son. In the same year an agreement was 
‘ concluded with His Highness the Gdikwér, under the terms of which 
‘the control of all the Baroda tributaries vested in the British 
“Govyernment,! At the close of 1821 Mr. Willoughby was placed 
‘an ch arge of Réjpipla and spent nearly three years in putting its 
affairs in order, ih 1823 he stip settled the position and tribute of 
the chiefs of the Sankheda Mehvis to the north of the Narbada. 
These arrangements were completed in 1825, and, in the same year, 
the Baroda authorities placed the territories of the petty chiefs of 
‘the Pandu Mehyis on the banks of the Mahi under British control. 
At the same time the political control of Sindia’s Panch Mahile was 
‘made over to the British, and the Bariya state was transferred 
‘from the Bhopavar Political Agent. For the charge of these new 
» territories, 7.87 gaat ny Nt and on the ith February 1826, 
Mr. Willough iy was spats Political Agent af Rewa antha, 
banctading His jpipla, Sindia’s Panch Mahéls, the Mehvési states on the 
Mahi, t Mehvési states on the Narbada, Bériya, aa Chhota 
“Udepur. Soon after, the states of Lunévida and Sunth thst, since 
"The Rewa Kantha states, though not specially mentioned, were virtually 
included, Bom, Gov, Sel XXIII. O06. 
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1619, had been under British control were transferred from the 
History. Mahi Kantha to the Rewa Kintha Agency. In 1829 the appoint-_ 
ment of Political Agent was abolished, and for several years the 
Rewa Kantha chiefs, though nominally under the assistant to the 
Political Commissioner, were left very mach to themselves, This,’ 
in 1856, ended in disorder, and in 1839 special control over the’ 
Naikda country was vested in the assistant commissioner.' In 1642 
(12th January) under the order of the Court of Directors the office of 
Political Agent in Rewa Kéntha was re-established, the criminal 
powers of the chiefs were graded, and, except of Réjpipla who was 


granted the power of life and death, the supplementary jurisdiction | 


of the chiefs was vested in the court of the Political Agent.) 
No further change took place till, in 1853, the state of Béldésinor wna . 


transferred from the Kaira Collector to the Rewa Kintha Political) 
Agent ; and in the same year Sindia, for a period of ten years, handed 
over the administration of the Godhra Panch Mahdls to the Rewa’ 
Kéntha Political Agent. Again, in 1862, the Panch Mahdls were’ 


\ iain o 


exchanged by Sindia for districts nearer Gwilior, and became British 

territory. ‘wo years later they were removed from the control of | 
the Agent, and formed into a separate charge. Finally in 1876 the 
Panch Mahils were raised to the rank of a district, the officer in. 
charge of it having control of the Rewa Kantha states. wath 


Since 1825 the peace 


of the Rewa Kiintha has thrice been broken ;_ 


in 1838 by a Niikda rising ; in 1857 by the presence of a rebel force | 
from Upper India; and in 1868 by another Ndikda disturbance. In. 
1338 the Niikdas of Bariya, Chhota Udepur, Jim hoda, and. 
Godhra were guilty of such excesses that the British G Ternment 
was forced to take measures to bring them to order. Captain Outram, 


campaign, and a force was organized and, in February 1838 under. 
command of Major Forbes, was despatched to the disturbod parts, 
Military posts were at the same time stationed at several places on 


the frontier, the fastnesses 


in which the Néikda leaders had taken. 


were surrounded, and inducements were held out to them to. 
surrender. Before the close of the year, with the help of the chiefs 
of Bariya and Chhota Udepur and the rulers of Baroda and Gwalior, 
tho leading Ndikdés were either caught or had submitted. Several 
of them were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, and on giving) 
security for good behaviour the rest were relensad. 


Serius vic ened iy te diet ad ne ee 
Bara in the district of Bariya, his brother Jaélam Rupa Naik, and his. 
manager Onkérsing, the leaders of one of the gangs, bien by 
Makranis and some malcontents from Udepur and imbughoda, 
carried off cattle and other property of the The | 
other gang under Viram Naik, Mahadev Naik his brother, and Amra 
nid waste and almost St tg the lands of Rajgad. Tow 
prevent future disorder the lawle eT 


Naik, 


' Bom. Gov, Sel, XXIHT. 26). 277, 


* Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 251, sot opncdad 
* Thin change has not yet (1879) taken effect, ea 
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detached from Bariya and placed under the direct supervision of the 
Political Agent. A post was fixed there, order waa established, and 
the deserted villages resettled. 

On the 26th November 1858 Lieutenant Vibart, commanding at 
Dohad in the Panch Mahals, heard from the | ndor Bhil Agent that 
body of rebels had entered his districts, and that Tétin Topi had 
on the 24th been at Thin on the Bombay road between Khorampur 
and Tulviéda. Three days later (November 29) the Indor Bhil 
Agent sent a further message that Tatia Topi’s force, about 3000 
strong, had on the 26th crossed the Narbada by a ford below 
Chikalda, and moved to Kuksi, a meoting place of roads from 
Gujarat, Malwa, and Nimar, and that on the next day (27th) a column 
ne Bmgadier Park had, at Moipur, crossed the Narbada in 
pursuit. of the rebels. Shortly after, the manager at Amjhira 
reported that the rebels were at Kuksi on the 28th and that they 
intended to move on Dohad through Ali Réjpur. At the same time 
the Political Agent heard that on the 25th ‘Tétia Topi was attacked 
and defeated by a detachment from Mélwa, that his troops Hed 
towards Vadvidi ford on the Narhada thirty miles off, and were 
porsued on the 26th. On the 29th the rebel force entered the 
Udepur territory, Hearing of their approach the chief, then in the 
district settling the land revenue, returned to Udepur and shut the 

‘ates of its small fort. On the following day (30th November) the 
Tebels arrived and plundered the town. But next morning at day- 
“break Brigadier Park surprised and dispersed them, Small parties 
fled south and south-west and at Jhébugim several of them were 
made epee by a detachment from Baroda, A large body with 
Tatia Topi and the person called the Réo Saheb arrived at Biriya 
on the morning of the 2nd December much worn ont, and other 
smal] eres wandered about in the Bériya forests. The main body, 
with all their elephants but one, had on the first alarm doubled 
back and made their way through the heavy forest east to Bhabra. 
_ From Bhabra they made their way to Bariya, the whole joimmg on 
the 5th at the Biriya village of Piplod. Meanwhile the Bariya 
arty joining the other fugitives had moved south-west threatening 
the Halol and Baroda road and returned to Piplod. On the 6th, 
leaving a covering party at Piplod, the whole force began to retreat; 
in the direction of Jhiélod. On the next oe Captain Muter’s 
detachment advanced from Godhra to Piplod and on the evening of 
the 8th reached Dohad, the rebels retreating before them but not 
leaving till they had plundered the towns of Limdi and Jhalod. 
Srigadier Park’s column arrived at Bériya on the 11th, marched to 
_ DLanéviida on the 13th, and thenco on the 14th went to Kadéna, 
_ where Captain Thompson’s detachment had arrived from Godhra. 
_ On the 17th news came that from ten to twenty thousand rebels 
Were to be at Kuksi on the 18th; and a telegram from Sir 
~ Hngh Rose told that.a body of 700 or 800 rebel cavalry, 
_knov as the army of the ] shwa, had crossed the Narhad 
Was rumoured that this force aii ones gy by ee: roms 
taken by Titia Topi, Captain Collier with tw: companies o 
Tokite lnteotey eoaynnba at Chhota Udeppr, Jhélod was occupied 
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* Chapter VII. by about eighty men of the Jord Regiment, and Bariya b Be ths oe 
History. of the durd and two guns. Colonel Collings stoppe Dama 
wc... .,.. Wi in Biriya so as to command the rebel flank, should they 
Salary ontaaa advance from Berar: towards Baroda. Lundvida was protected by 
The Matinee,  % DYitish force, and Balésinor strengthened by 100 men of the Kaira 
a. lice. The freedom of the district from any further mroad of 
hostile troops was probably due to the careful distribution of these 
forces. 
During the mmutinies, besides from Tatia Topi’s raid, Rewa 
Kiintha suffered from local disturbances, Unsettl , perhaps incited 
by the mutineers, the Bhils and Kolis raised their hands against 
their well-to-do neighbours, and foreign mercenaries and outlaws 
defied their chiefs or tried to persuade them to rise against the 
paramount power. In Lundvida in June 1857, as his claims to the 
chiefship were not admitted, Surajmal went into outlawry, attacked 
the town of Lunivada in July (1857), and failing im his attempt 
fled to Salumbar in Meywar. He remained in outlawry .for some 
months. But at length, satisfied by the liberal terms offered by the 
Raja, he returned to his obedience without causing an disturbance, 
an 1857 Jamédar Mustafa Khan, the head of the Sunth foreign 
mercenaries, advanced a claim of £467 8s. (Rs. 4674) for arrears of 
cay: This demand was accompanied with such threats that the. - 
chief applied to the Political Agent for protection. A party of the 
Gujarat Irregular Horse under the command of a European officer 
was, in August 1857, deputed to arrest the Jamadar. e Jdamiadir 
resisting the attempt to arrest him was fired at and killed. His 
followers fled and order was restored. 


About the middle of Angust 1857, one Syed Morid Ali attempted 
to raise a disturbance in Réjpipla and about the same time the 
chief or rasiva of Sagbéra also gave trouble. Later, in 1858, under 
sre itpot of Keval Dama and Rupa Gobar, the Néikdds rose 

nand were not put down till a large body of t 
Mal atetecann thuntece tmonths. This disturbance ean oki 
in the Panch Mahéls to which the two leaders belonged. Within 
Rewa Kintha limits there was some fighting in Ude a and Bariys 
but no action of consequence except on the 18th uary 1859 8 
night attack on Lieutenant Rix nscamp. On the 10¢ 10th March 
Keval Dama the leading outlaw surrendered to Major Wallace, and 
on the 23rd May, Rupa Gobar to Captain Hayward. Early in 1859, 
there were gatherings and threatening movements amo _ the 
Sankheda Mehviés Bhils. In the month of March the Poli . 
Agent moved into the district, convicted nine of the ringleaders, | 
and restored order. | 
Naikda Rising, On the 2nd February 1868, Rupsing Naik of Dandiipor in the. 
1558. Panch Mahéls district of Jémbughoda, one of the pardoned 1857 
rebels, with about 500 men attacked the post of Réjgad in the 
state of Bériya. He failed im his chief object, the murder of the 
Bériya Superintendent, who had very shortly before left Raj In 
other respects the attack was successful. Three of the defenders were — 
killed and three wounded, and about £80 (Rs. 800) in money, the 
arms and ammunition of the post, two horses, and much private 
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property were carried away. After the attack on Réjgad, Rupsing Chapter VII. 
retired into the Panch Mahdls, and being joined by Néikdiis and ae 
several Makrinis, sacked Jambughoda and shreatonod! Hilol. Among OT: 
. Rupsing’s companions was Joria Bhagat, who claimed supernatural wisi ye. 
power and was styled God, Parmeshrar. Such panic did he inspire i AN side 
among the ignorant people of the district that he gained his first | rr 
= without suffering any loss, Flushed with success, on the 6th 
February he attacked the post of Jetpur in Chhota Udepur. But 
being mot by the chief who with some followers was hunting close by, 
three of his men were killed. Though this loss to some extent shook 
the confidence of the Ndikdds, their leader sent so defiant a message 
to the Udepur chief that, giving up the posts of Kadval and Jetpur, 
he centred lis troops for the defence of Chhota Udepur. Before 
disorder spread further, the Bhagat’s head-quartera were attacked 
by a British force, one of the leading men was slain and two wounded, 
and open resistance was crushed. Rupsing, the Bhagat, and 
A Ropsing’s Bon Galalia, followed up with untiring vigour, Were Cal hit, 
‘tried, and hanged.' This rising was almost entirely confined to 
:  Paneh Mahils Naikdis. Only a few of Rupsing’s followers, and these 
Men of no position, belonged to the Rewa KAntha states, 


a 
—_— | 


- With these exceptions the public peace has, during the last fifty nt, 
years, remained unbroken. F'or the levy of the revenue and tribute f800- 1874, 
the display of military force is no longer needed; tho favourite 
crimes of pang robbery and cattle-stealing have toa great extent 
heen suppressed; and disputed boundaries, the fruitful cause 
of ill-feelmg and bloodshed, have been fixed. The last questions 
to be settled belonged to one class, the relations of the Gaéikwér to 
the smaller chiefs. Of these one of the most important was the 
settlement of the rival claims of the Chhota Udepur chief and the 
Baroda Government to the sub-divisions of Vasna and Jhébngaim, 
These sub-divisions, Vasna with thirty-four and Jhibugim with 
eight villages, under the double management of Chhota U epur and 
Baroda agents, fell into such disorder that, inthe interests of the 
public peace, they were in 1865 taken in charge by the Political 
Agent. In the management of the revenues no change was made. 
Rents were realized as they had been realized before, and the share 
of each claimant was banded over to him, At the same time stepa 
were taken to record the rights of ench party in the different 
villages, and at last in 1873, it was settled that the Jh4bugim 
sub-division should be handed over to Chhota Udepur, and Vasna 
und a few villages to Baroda. Another difficult point, lately settled, 
isthe control of the sacred town of Chénod, st the meeting of 
the Or and Narbada. The question of ownership and of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was disputed between the Mandva chief 
‘and the Giikwar, the disputes giving rise to much ill-feeling, ending 
 80metimes in a breach of the peace. It has been decided that the 
‘town belongs to the Mandya chief, that civil and criminal 
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. ! Details are given in the Panch Mahdls Statistical Account, 255-258, 
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exercise police powers only as his subordinate, Again, there isa 
wider phase of the same question in the ee between the 
Gaéikwir Government and the petty Rewa Kantha Mehviis chiefs, 
The chiefs claim, as the former proprietors, lands and revenues in 
Gaikwar villages, and these claims the Baroda Government has for 
years struggled, either altogether or in great part, to disallow. 
The interest of the earlier Rajput chiefs, in villages conquered 
by the Marathds, varies considerably. In many they still haye the 
chauth vanta, that is the ownership and control of one-fourth part 
of the village; in others they keep the share of the land, but have 
lost control; and in others both control and land have been lost, 
but the right to levy a cess remains. By degrees the shares of 
the original chiefs were divided among heirs and dependents who 
complicated matters by disposing of them by sale or mortgare, 
Besides these claimants directly or indirectly representing t 8 
original chiefs and landlords, there are the descendants of successful 


bandits and freebooters, who, with no hereditary right, had in 


unsettled times sneceeded in extorting payments from th areT 

Thus it happened that in 1825 when the a Kantha Agency was 
established » there was scarcely a village in the neighbouring 
Gaikwar territory, in which Rewa Kéntha subjects did not possess 


a claim of some description! In 1825 under Mr. Wilonetee 


settlement, the Mehvisis’ claims were Seg: teed to them. : 
nearly forty years, chiefs and girdsids tilled their lands, gathered 
their rents and money dues, and parted free! by mortgage, sale, or 
gilt with their interest in lands within Géikwér limita. In 1862 
the late Géikwar ordered the levy from alienated lands of a 
one-eighth share of their rental, and attempted to enforce this le 
on the lands and money claims enjoyed by Rewa Kaéntha rdaike 
within Giikwér limits. Had not the power of the Political Agent 
been exercised to prevent it, this demand would have provoked a 
nain quiet and leave their claims in the Political Agent’s hands. 
in Mr, Willoughby’s original settlement was enough to establish the 
girasias’ claims ; and points connected with this question wore for 
“abe te dispute between the Rewa Kantha Political Agent and the 
aroda state, As matters mado no progress towards settlement it 
was, in 1877, arranged that the girésia claims should be inquired 
ito and settled by a special British officer? The work of inquiry 
is still going on, si 


: ' Lee 





' Rowa Kintha Administration Report, 1570, f 
~ No fewer than 2293 original suits and 26 appeals have been brought before this 
* e : 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LAND ADMINISTRATION. 


Excrrr such portions as they have given away the Rewa Kantha 
lands belong to the chiefs, ‘he heads of the larger states take no 
share in the actual work of cultivation; some small chieftains, 
whose income is barely enough to meet their wants, have a home farm 
tilled by their servants ; and proprietors, tdlukdars, whose estates 
are too small to let out to tenants, have no resource but to till them 


own land. Except that they have to pa y no part of their produce 


to superior holders men of this Gaal iia do not differ from ordinary 
cultivators. 

To collect the land revenue the larger states are distributed over 
sub-divisions, talukde or paryands, each with a commandant, thandir, 
who, besides police and magisterial duties,’ has, a= collector of the 
revenue, to keep the accounts of his charge, and, except where 
middlemen are empleo send to receive their rents from the villagers, 
Under the thindér to helpin revenue work, one or more accountants, 
navn are s pawed cogaged. _in the ‘smaller states oat in the 





arbre 
nttachers, Vepuane, with, ifthe tatake ig ni the help of 
one or two accountants, talatis. / 


-Rewa Kantha villages belong to two main classes, state villages 
held and managed by the chiefs, and private villages alienated or 


‘granted under some special agreement. Of private villages thero 


are five varieties ; nted, indm; held under an Sastable 
pativat ; given a Saameion tence, jivak ; temple, devasthan ; 
dharmada ; and held at si fixed veri wihed, Granted, tadm, 
given for some public service to the chiefs, are, as a rule, d 
either rent-free or on payment of a quit-rent, and are without any 
condition of service. Agreement, patéwat, villages are, held on 
- pears of apna military and other service. “When the 
her strangers overran the country their lnadihca, 
Keone the ewivahars for thansbalved, distributed part of the land 
among their followers on promise of help in times of war. Village 
Rolders of this class, besides helping their chiefs in times of war, 
of tioveomee as guards of hon Spot 
_ Whenever the chiefs went out of their territories on pilgrimages 
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Chapter VIII. other peaceful errands. They were also bound to attend the chiefs 
Land on festive or ceremonial occasions, and to add to the grandeur of 
: the Hajis’ procession on the Dasera and other holidays. So much 
| honour attached to a large following of these dependent gentry, that 
haem in this form of display many of the chiefs sacrificed a great part of 
their incomes. Villages held under this tenure pay a fixed revenue 
to the chief who has also the right to levy cesses from the lessees? 
tenants. These cesses are in most cases fixed, either paid by the 
lessees themselves or by the villagers direct. They are apportioned — 
either to individual cultivators, or to communities of particular castes. 
In the latter case the amount is not enhanced even though the 
community receives fresh members from other villages. A chief may 
regume an agreement, pila, on the ground of the non-performance 
of service or other conditions, or on account of failure of heirs. 
Subsistence, jivak, villages, granted free of service, are held by 
members of the chiefs’ families, or their relations. Though subject 
to resumption on the failure of heirs, the holder may generally on 
paying a fee, nazardna, adopt a successor, The land revenue, 
vaje, of subsistence villages belongs to the holder, But the chief 
has the right to levy cesses, vera, from the villagers. Temple, 
devasthan, villages cannot be taken back at the wish of the chief. 
At the same time all are not free from the levy of certain trifling 
cesses. Charitable, dharmada, villages were originally granted to 
members of the sacred classes, Brahmans, Bhats, Chirans, and — 
others in reward either for some religious or ceremonial act, or 
with the view of securing their blessing, or of gaining for the giver 
a name for liberality. Some of these villages, alienated by the 
original holders, are either held by tho alienees or have been 
resumed by the chief. Fixed rent, udhad, Villages are mostly owned 
by mehvdeis, the descendants of the Koli and Bhil chiefs, who held | 
the country before the Rajput conquest. Holding under the 
condition of police and military service, these men own their villages, 
paying a sum which is not liable to increase, ' 
The following statement shows that in the eight leading Rewa _ 
Kantha states, of a total of 25444 villages, 1882 or 71-95 per cent 
; 








are state, darlvir ; 88 are grant, indim ; 241 aro agreement, patdvat ; 
146 are subsistence, jivak ; 22 are temple, derasthdn ; 1054 are 
charitable, dharmdda ; and 112 are fixed rent, udhad, i” 
Reon Kenthe Villages,’ 2577. 
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The state, darbér, villages, held and managed by the chief, have 
generally a headman, an accountant, faléti, in charge of a group of 
villages, a messe or havildar, and some families of watchmen, 
rakhas or pagis. There is only one patel to a village, who is both 
the revenue, mulki, aU aia patel. A separate police patel is an 
exception. Assistant headmen, matédiirs, literally signers, are almost 
unknown. og) eae blacksmiths, and other village craftsmen, 
found only in & few large Kanli villages, are generally paid in grain by 
the villagers. A few of them enjoy rent-free lands. cept when a 
Village hus been farmed to them for a certain number of years, headmen 
do not collect the rent. In state villages the headmen generally 
accompany the other cultivators when they pay rent to the thanddrs, 
~Kanbi vill c are seldom farmed and Kanbi or Rajput headmen rarely 
‘aetas middlemen. In almost all villages, both state and private, 
‘the lands belong to two main classes, the alienated or part alienated 
and those held by the state or village proprietor. Of alienated 
‘ands there are three main divisions ; share, cinfa ; subsistence, 
‘pasaiia; and reward, ranvatia or hddia. Besides the petty 
“proprietors, tilukulire, of the Sankheda and Péindu Mehvyds who hold 
shares, vintée, in Baroda and a few British villages, other Rajputs 
‘enjoy share lands from their chiefs nominally for service, but in 
‘Practice freo from any duty. In Lunévéda and Sunth, if unsupported 

‘ by a deed, sanad, these lands have been made subject to the 
“Payment of quit-rent. Lands of this class often include plots taken 
either by purchase or other meana from the original aliences. 
 Bubsistence, pasiita, grants, in north Rewa Kantha known as lot, 
 karamni, lands,' are eithor held by Village servants or craftsmen, the 
‘wasvdya lok or settlers. Some of them are religions or charitable, 
enjoyed by Hindu or Musalmén beggars and strolling players, or 
are sot et fo meet the expense of drawing water for the 
village cattle or for travellers. Hereditary service holdings, ratans, 
are unknown in the Rewa Kantha. There are no hereditary village 
accountants, kulkarnis; and the hereditary village headmen, patels, 
instead of a rafan, have either a pasdita grant or are allowed to 
vhold 4 certain area of land free of assessment. In Luniivida and 
Sunth, where a quit-rent is imposed on all alienated lands not held 
under a deed, sanad, pasdite lands enjoyed by watchmen and other 
village servants such as barbers, potters, and sweepers doing state 
service are excepted, while village servants, blackamiths, carpenters, 
and tanners, who are useful only to the village community pay a 
quarter of the normal rent. Pasdite lands held by Bréhmans and 
others without deeds pay a quit-rent of one-eighth of the normal 
rent. Patels enjoy their pastita lands, if supported by deeds free of 
all state demands or else receive a cash Lan anced im proportion to 
the size and revenue of the village. Though with no power to do 
60, the holders of service, pasaita, land have in many cases sold or 
“a eee their holdings, and in many villages the money-lender 
- holds the land}-and the services are no longer performed. ‘T'o put a 
_ Stop to this abuse it has Intely been decided to make all pasdila 
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Chapter VIII. lands inalienable and to refuse to recognize any transfer by sale or 
al mortgage. Hddia is land granted by the state or the villagers in 
reward for the sacrifice of life on behalf of village or public mterests, 


In state lands the form of assessment varies from the roughest 
billhook or plough cess to the elaborate system in force im British 
territory. The form of assessment levied from the rudest and 
most thriftless Bhils and Kolis who till no land, is known in Réjpipla, 
where they live chiefly by forest work, as the axe, kohadi, or the 
billhook, détardi, cess. In Bariya the corresponding tax is known 
as the squatters’, bethalia, or non-workers’, or the water, pant, cesa, 
that is on those who do nothing but drink the water of the village. 
The amount of this tax varies from Is. to 44. (ans. 8- Res. 2). 
Somewhat above the foresters and squatters are Bhils and Kolis, too 
poor to buy or keep bullocks, but who close to their huts dig a plot 
of ground, vdda or kachha, with a spade or hoe and grow India 
comin it, These men pay a hoe, rade or kodali, cess varying 
according to the size of the plot and the condition of the digger 
from ls. to 4s. (ana. 8-Rs. 2). From those a degree better off 
who are able to keep bullocks, a plough tax is levied, the amount 
oneach plough varying according to the state and caste of the 
cultivator, the number of working men in his family, and the number 
of bullocks at his disposal. One pair of bullocks is estimated to till 
from 2} to 7} acres (5-15 bighis). In many places there is much 
arable waste and to tempt settlers, for the first year only a 
charge is made rising gradually till, after three or four years, the 
fall amount is realized. The plough rates vary greatly in different 
places. They are highest in some of the Sankheda Mehvis estates 
ranging in Kamsoli from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50) a plough; in 
Palismi from £1 5s, 6d. to £2 5s. 6d. (Rs. 123-223); and in 
Chudosar from £1 12s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 16-24). In the larger states 
the rates vary prestly in Chhota Udepur from 10s. to £3 10s. 
(Rs. 5-385); in I ipipla from 10s. to £1 18s. (Rs. 5-19); in Bariya 
from 46. to £2 2s. (Re, 2-21); and in Sunth from 4s, to 18s. 





(Rs. 2-9). 
_ The next form of assessment is the crop-share system, bheighatdi. 
When the crops are ready to cut, the state managers, kimddrs, 
examine each field, and with the help ofexperts make and record an , 
estimate, kalfar, of the crop. On this estimated outturn the money 
value of the crop is calculated at the ruling price of grain, and tha 
state share istaken in cash. In some cases the estimate is made 
after the crop is reaped and harvested. The state share varies” 
according to the season, the price of grain, and the honesty of the 
assessors. It generally amounts to one-third of the miny season, — 
kherif, and one-fourth of the cold season, rabi, crop, This system 
eke in parts of Balisinor, Sunth, and the petty estate of 
hodesar, and in the alluvial, bhatha, lands of Mandva in 
Sankheda Mchviis. Both under the spade or plough tax and under 
the crop share, bhaghatii, systems, the chiefs for thete own granary, 
kothar, take from some of their tenants, grain instead of cash; In 
such cases the value of the grain is always fixed at something below 








: current market rates. 
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Among some of the more settled and intelligent communities a 
rough form of the separate holding, khdtdhandi, system has been 
introduced, and among others cash acre-rates, bighoti, are levied, 
In such cases the holdings are roughly measured into bighds or 
kumbhes, the bigha generally representing about an acre or less, 
and the kumbha varying in different states from one to five bighds, 
After measurement, the assesament: is fixed ot a certain cash rate on 
the bigha. This rate eo in Rajpipla from 4x. to 30%. (Ra. 2 - 15) 
a figha, or, the Raéjpipla kumbha being equal to about 2) highds, 
from 10s. to £3 lig. (Rs. 5-874) a kumbha. In the district of 
Bériya this assessment is levied ina very few villages at from 4y. 
to 4s. Gd. (Re. 2-24) a bigha, and the rate on sugarcane is £1 2s. 
(Rs. 11). In the state of Sunth it ranges from 1s. to 5y, (Re. } - 24), 
and the rate on sugarcane from 12s. to £1 49. (Rs. 6-12). 
In Biélisinor it varies from 6d, to 14s. (as. 4- Rs. 7) a bigha. 
The rate in the estate of Dorka is from 2s. to 72. fd. (Re. 1-39) 
adigha, and 10s. (Rs. 5) a kwmbha. In the estate of Mindva in 
the Sankheda Mehvés the rate is from 4s. to £1 7s. (Rs. 2-134) 
a kumbha, which is equal to about 14 bighds, In the estates of 
Vajiria and Chudesar in the same Mehvis, a kumbha is equal to 
about 5 bights; and the rates per kumbha in these two estates 
are from le. to £3 18s. (Rs. 5-39), and 12s. to£1 15s. (Rs. 6 - 174) 
respectively. In Jiral Kaémeoli the rate per kwmbha which is equal 
to about 14 or 2 bighas is from be. to £1 4s. (is. 3 - 12). 

In the state of Luniivida where the land has been regularly 
surveyed and classified, rates fixed, as in British districts, chiefly on 
the quality and. position of the field, have been introduced under the 
sanction of the Government of Bombay. The rates vary in dry, 
jirdyat, lands from 1s. to 5s. Gd. (as, 8- Rs. 29) an acre, and im 
addition a water rate of from ls. to 5s. (aa. 8- Hs. 24) is levied. 
The assessment on wells varies from 149. (Rs. 7) on each water-lift 
of unbuilt, kachcha, well, to £1 and £1 12s. (Rs. 10 and Rs, 16) on 
rte water bag, kos, of a built well, that waters at least 24 acres of 

Except in the surveyed states, Bériya, Lunévida, and Sunth, 
where fixed rates are being or have been introduced, the rates 
levied under the hoe, plough, or crop-share systems are ani 

cesses of different kinds, Of the cesses no longer in force in the 
hres surveyed states, the most important were those levied to meet 
the tribute due to the British, the Uaikewér, and Sindia. In Biriya 


this, called a horse cess, ghodi vero, was supplemented by another 
| oe eee es or horses’ grain cess. Y 


ce t was levied in kind 
on every plough, the amount varying with the plough cess from 10 


to 130 pounds. In Lunivida it was as the forcible one and 


a half, janmééno dodiyo, and in Sunth as the robber’s cess, ganims 


Bi vero! Another cess was the dnna faz, dni vero, a surety’s cess of 





~~ 






“a Jcamnbbe dois, probsbl ly a corruption of jwlmdno dodigo or the forcible one and a 
EAE es Caled 1 bocemsa the oriat J amount waa raised by one-half. Gheiwim ghecda 
levies. In the Rewa Kintha the phrase is restricted to taxes imposed by Sindia, = 
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Chapter VII. one or two annas in the ropee of the regular assessment, payable: 
Tend partly to the state, partly to the Vania security. A third tax was 
Administration. the currency cess, pota vatir, half a per cent on the regular payment 
Comes to cover loss from bad or damaged coin. Besides these taxes some 


villagers had to supply the state posts, thands, with grass either free 

or at nominal rates, supporting at the same time the men who were 
sent to gather in the grass. Butter and grain for the use of the 
state were also taken from the villagers at less than the market 
rates. In Sunth, besides the Maritha or robber cess, an October, 
Divili, cess varying from IQs. to £2 10s. (Rs. 5-25) was, at the 
time of early harvest, levied on homestead tillage plots, vada or 
Kieheha. Other cesses were the funeral butter-cess, shrdddhia ghino 
vero, & money payment instead of the share of clarified butter wanted 

for the funeral rites of the departed heads of the state; the 
silver coin, mahmudi, cess levied from Rampur Brahman, carpenter, 

and (thiénchi cultivators, when they employ persons of other castes to 
help them in field work'; grain compensation, ped, a cess levied. 
from certain heads of villages to make up to the state for the loss of 

its former privilege of taking grain at leas than the market rate; . 
the douceur, swkhdi chirda, cess levied by the state and partly paid to. 
Vanids, who had formerly the right of collecting it; ground-rent, 
ghar jhumpi; and the rope cess, rivhio, to meet the state expenses on 
ropes. In Lunivada the chief cesses were the service cess, khiymalit 
vero, levied from some Brihmans as a qnit-rent on the lands enjoyed 

by them in return for services rendered to the state officials who 
estimated the crops; kalténu, imposed on some villages instead of 
food supplied to the clerks sent to assess the crops; khardo samjavant 
taken im a few villages for the trouble of telling the people how 
much rent they had to pay; kali kalsi, levied at the rate of one anna — 
on each kalsi of grain due under the assessment; havdlo, levied on — 
account of messengers, havdldirs, in villages where no havalddr was | 
kept; Khichdi vero, levied instead of the expenses incurred by some — 

Vi in entertaining the chiefs and their retinue when on tour 
through the district ; the sharers’ cess, bhdgia vero, levied like tha | 
mahmudt cess on servants employed to help in field work ; ground-_ 
rent, ghar jhumpi, piga and thanddr ligat, a fee paid to the revenno ~ 
collector, thandar, cat for the use of horses on occasions of marrage 
or other processions ; shrdddhia ghi, instead of butter supplied tothe — ! 
Rajds on occasions of funeral ceremonies; a rope cess, rashio; elephant’a 
grass cess, hathini gids ; a marriage cess, khajru'; Rajput vero, pad 

by some Rajputs on account of holding service land; the heir’s cess, 
kuar chirda, a fixed cess, originally in honour of the birth of an her 
td the chief; October cess, divdli vero, on homestead yards, réda, 
levied at the time of the early harvest; horse tax, ghoda vero, to 
meet the cost of the chief's horses; charvddiir vero, to pay the. 
attendants, charvdddra, on state horses; and a ghisni veth, to bring © 











The mohmudi is worth 40 dokidde, In Rampur its present value in Relax 2 
* Khdijru means a goat. It ia probable thet. on rring ciecaatona the people 
a formerly presented the chiefly with a goat and that this was afterwards changed into = 
re money pay nent, . 
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grass into Lundvéda. Special cesses were also levied on the occasions 
of marriages and other events in the chief's family, ‘The Kanbis, aa 
the best-off class of peasants, bore the burden of these cesses. In 
Chhota Udepur the chief agricultural cesses are: the kukds vera, 
instead of fowls presented to the chief when on tour; vagh vera, to 
pay the Réja’s pare tbooting charges ; bhat vero, to pay his bards; 
and chdndla vero, to pay for the marriages, births, and other 
ceremonies in his family. In Rajpipla and Bildsinor the agricultural 
cesses are the same or similar, and in the state of Vajiria in the 
Sankheda Mehviis, a douceur, eukhdi, of 1e. (8 annas) a kumbha, 
pa interest at the rate of twelve per cent (2 annag in the rupee) are 
evied. 
In the Rewa Kintha the land revenue is collected directly by tho 
state officials, or by farmers to whom villages are leased for a fixed 
or an indefinite number of years. The former system of lensing 
villages to headmen or money-lenders is giving way to direct stata 
manngement. ‘The reason for the change is that, except those with 
few people and scanty tillage, where it is for their interest to 
attract settlers, villages have been found to suffer lasting harm from 
the contractors’ exactions.' 
‘Th directly managed villages the want of method on the part of 
the chief ann his officers and the poverty of the peasants make tha 
sarvicos of a middleman necessary, The middteman’s duties vary in 
different states. In some states tho amount due by each husbandman 
is fixed, and the work of realizing the rental ia left to the Vinia 
or man of capital. He pays for those who cannot pay, and by 
degrees recovers the money advanced. Under this system tho stata 
Promptly realises the whole revenue ; but the poorer husbandmen are 
completely enslaved to pe Migs Ho Shepp haga! grain at what 
rics he pleases, charges them for exchanging the grain into money, 
aa quad interest on any outstandings at the close of the season, 
_ Tn other states the middleman, when an instalment of rent falls duo, 
Fy each cultivator an order for the amount of his assessment, 
‘This order istaken by the accountant, taldti, or the collector, thindar, 
cashed, and paid into the treasury. Sometimes the order for SF Saosid 


does not even pass through the cultivators’ hands but is paid by 


| rent orders are entered against the cultivators’ nines, and as 
his debtors they are entirely in the middleman’s hands. The stato 
of affairs in Bariya in 1865 was thus described by Col. Anderson, 
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oe pce tha Mr. Polloxfen's opinion (1859-1845), 


Managed directly by thechief. This change was in 
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the Political Agent. The chief arranges with Viniis for the 
payment of the whole village rental leaving it to the Vania to levy 
the does in detail, On all individual payments more than eight 
months in arrears, the middleman is entitled to a share of the 
dni vero or surety’s cess. The middleman’s payments are made 
through the thdndars either before or during January, yearly interest 
at the rate of nine per cent being charged on all sums outstanding. 
The system suits the middleman. At times he may lose by 
defaulters. But as a body the people are at his mercy, and he can 
make his own terms about cash advances and produce prices. 


No regular dates are fixed for paying the assessment. November 
and December, a month or two after the first harvest is gathored in, 
is the nominal time for paying either the first instalment or tho 
whole rental. But cultivators are not generally punctual, and durmg 
the whole year the officials are at work gathering the revenue. 


Defaultis verycommon. The defaulter isgenerally kept in custody 
fora day or two at the nearest state post, Hina, when he either mys 


or gives security. If he neither pays nor gives security, his movablo 


property, except field tools and cattle, 1s attached and sold. Houses 

are seldom sold, as in most cases both the site and the timber 

belong to the chief. Occupancy sales are unknown. The large area 

of arable waste in almost all villages oon land from having 

sale value, and knowing that tf he did so, he would suffer either m 
“rson or property, a Kanbi is very unwillingto take a Koli’s or 
hil’s land. 

At first, and for many years, the work of putting down disturbances, 
of checking gang robberies and cattle stealing, and of settling 
disputes between the different states occupied almost the whole 
time and attention of the Political Agents. Within the last ten 
years, aided by the minority of three of the larger states, Bariya, 
Taneveda: and Sunth, considerable progress has been made in the 
three important points of surveying, settling alienations, and fixing 

For more than twenty-five years after they came under British 
supervision, except for military purposes, no attempt was made 
to survey the Rewa Kantha districte. The first regular survey was 


that of Rajpipla, undertaken in 1852 ean J. J. Pollexfon, — 
( Lasting through three seasons 


Assistant Quarter Master General. 
(1852-1855), the operations included the survey of the lands 
of 550 villages of which 67 were alienated. A topographical survey 
of the Rewa Kantha and Panch Mahdls was, under the charge of 
Réo Bahddur Khoshailréi Sirabhii, the present daftardir of the 
Rewa Kaintha Agency, begun im 1854 and finished in 1861. The 
instruments used were the prismatic compass, and the perambulator, 
During the seven years the work lasted, the whole of the Rewa 
Kaintha and the Panch Mahals, with the exception of Bhidarva, 
Umeta, Réika, Dorka, and Anghnad were surveyed, and a map 

During the past ten yeurs, advantage has been taken 


of its being under direct management to survey the lands and fix 


the boundaries of the Lunivida state, A circuit survey of Banya, 


| 
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‘Dnunfvida, and Sunth, and a field survey of Bélésinor was, by 
Mr. Hall of the Gujarat, Revenue Survey, begun in 1867 and finished 
in 1571, at a cost to Bariya of £6915 12%, (Rs. (9,156) and to 
Lunivada of £4633 16s. (Rs. 46,338). The total number of 
stations taken in the survey were 10,110 in Lundvada and 16,177 in 
Bariyn, and the total length chained was 956 miles in the former 
and 1510 miles in the latter. In Lundvida the boundaries of 334 
villages, and in Bériya the boundaries of 413 villages were surveyed, 
settled, and marked out. The whole of the Bariya frontier was 
settled, and a length of 205 miles was marked by 9459 substantial 
stoné pillars. A circuit survey of Sunth was carried out during the 
years 1973, 1874, and 1875 at a cost of about £1792 2s. (Rs. 17,921). 
fhe number of stations taken was 7571 and the total area chained 
S02 square miles. Inner village boundaries were laid down partly by 
Mr. Hall's establishment and partly by two officers of the state, The 
twenty-one villages of the Vajirin estate in the Sankheda Mehvis 
were in 1870 surveyed and mapped, and their outer boundary line 
marked off. A field measurement has lately been begun, and the 
Mandva estate has also been surveyed. In Lundvéda, besides the 
circuit, survey, individual holdings in the 185 state villages were 
measured and classified on survey principles. The result of the field 
survey was to show that, of a total area of 168,841 acres, 18,026 or 
ten per cent were taken up by roads, ponds, and village sites ; 48,391 
or twenty-nine per cent were waste and forest lands; and 102,423 
or sixty-one per cent were arable, Of the arable land 74,078 acres or 
seventy-three per cent belonged to the state; and 28,345 or twenty- 
feven per cent were alienated. In Lundviida and Sunth the roles 
Ainally adopted for the settlement of claims to alienated lands were, 
in the case of lands held under a state grant of temple endowments, 
aud of service grants to village servants useful to the state, entire 
exemption from payment; a levy of one quarter (4 annas in the 
fupee) of the normal rent from ecraftamen and other village servants 
hot naefal to the state; and in all other cases the levy of one-eighth 
“part of the normal rent. Under these rules an inquiry into titles is 
still going on. In Bildsinor the field measurements show that of 
“@ total area of 63,653 acres, 17,717 are waste not available for tillage, 
“and45,936acres are arable. Of the total area 19,955 acres or thirty-one 
per cont are alienated and 43,698 or sixty-nine per cont belong to the 
state. ‘These lands were measured and classified according to survey 
tiles, but so far no attempt has been made to alter the old system 
“of assessment. The Bilisinor state is making inquiries into titles 


| Sto alionations and levying quit-rents at various mites. 


~ In former times boundary disputes gave rise to a large number of 

©) ae 18 ba Denkveda and Sunth chiefs 
“quarrelled over some boundary, turned out with their troops, and had 
“7 batile on the disputed frontier. The settlement of boundary 


disputes was first actively taken up in 1866. Long frontier lines 


were entrusted to single officers as commissioners, and, within three 
‘years, most of the disputes were settled, and for the rest the 
“services of a single officer were found to be enough. Of the disputed 
frontiers, the one between Lundyida and Baldsinor was the most 
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it t. The rival claims chiefly concerned the forty-two vi 


of the Virpur sub-division. These were placed under attachment by 
the British Government and the result of a detailed village inquiry 
was to show that the Bélisinor claims were much the stronger. 
Other rights of Luniivida in Baldsinor villages and of Balésinor in 
Lunivada villages were estimated, and the Virpur villages made over 
to the Balisinor chief on his agreeing to compound all claims on 
Lunidvida for o certain sum, 
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Dayna RPPenl lies to the Political in all guita relating to immovable 
ir vo Buhmenpinndl y¥ ia worth moro than £50 


CHAPTER IX. 
JUSTICE. 


Crvit courts have only lately been introduced into the Rowa Kiintha. 
Civil sis were formerly settled by arbitration, and money-lenders 
were allowed to recover their outstandings as they best could. 
50 anxious were the chiefs to realize for themselves all that could be 
taken from the cultivators, that, however just his claim, they refused 
to help a money-lendor to recover his debts. Occasionally, when a 
trader fell into difficulties, his creditors prayed the state to recover 
for them his outstanding debts, paying asa fee one-fourth part or 
more of the amount realized. 


At present (1879) there are twelve civil courts in the Rewa Kantha, 
eight in states under the supervision of the British Government, and 
four others, two in Bariya, and one each in Rajpipla and Béaldsinor. 
Of the eight courts under British supervision the chief js the appellate 
court of the Political Agent, which peaks appeals fromthe decisions 
of the nssistant political agent.! The second is the original and 
appellate court of the assistant political agent with power to hear 
original suits of the value of £500 (Rs, 3000) and upwards in the 
Sankheda Mehvis ; of £100 (Rs. 1000) and upw in Lunéviida, 
Sunth, and the Piindu and Dorka Mehvds; and of £10 (Rs. 100) and 
upwards im the Sagtla sub-division of Biriya; and to hear appeals 
against the decisions of the deputy assistant pohitical agents of 
Lunaévada and Sunth, and of the Sirtéla and the three Mohvis 
thandérs, The third and fourth aro the courts of the deputy assistant 
political agents of Lundvida and Sunth each with power to hear 
‘suits of less than £100 (Rs. 1000). ‘The fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth, are the courts of the thinddére of Sankheda, Pinda, Dorka, 
and Siigtila, the first with power to hear suits of less than £300 
(Rs. 3000), the second and third of less than £100 (Rs. 1000), and 
the fourth of less than £10 (Rs. 100). 


_ In the towns of Lundvida, Rémpor, Bériya, and Méndva, whon 
immovable or house property is transferred, the state, on receipt of a 











ibject of s suit is movable pr ‘an appeal lica to Political 
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: oF reversed the original decision. A further appeal lies to 
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fee varying from 6} to 15 per cent of the value of the property, grants 
a deed, lekh, und enters a copy of it in a state register. It 1s also 
usual and in some cases compulsory on eld ee he fees of from three 
to five per cent, to register mortgage deeds of real property, wills, 
and deeds of gift. 

In the conduct of their work the civil courts follow the spirit of 
the British civil procedure code. Besides a small charge to meet 
the expenses of the court a fee of 6} per cent on the amount in 
dispute is levied when a suit or an appeal is instituted. When 
a money claim has been established the debtor's movable and 
immovable property is liable to be sold. An spi Spe is made in 
favour of hia tools and bullocks, and in Lundvada when grain is 
attached a portion of it worth £2 (Rs. 20) is sct apart for the 
debtor's maintenance. Imprisonment for debt is unknown. In the 
ease of Bhils and other wild debtors a decree is seldom taken ont. 
There is almost nothing to attach and a troublesome creditor 
rons great risk of being roughly handled. Cases of this kind are 
generally settled out of court, the debtor entering into a fresh agree- 
ment with the creditor. Most suits are brought against cultivators, 
and ag the claim is generally the outcome of transactions lasting 
over several years, the rules of the civil procedure code are not 
strictly followed. An inquiry is made, a rough balance struck, and 
some arrangement fixed for the payment of what seems due. Cases 
of attachment and forced sale of property are rare. In the Réjpipla 
and Galasinor courts institution oh are levied and decrees sateefod 
out of the judgment debtors’ movable and immovable property. 
From their decisions an appeal lies to the state Karbharis. | 

As regards criminal justice the Rewa Kantha authorities belong 
to five classes ; the officers, thandars, who have second and third class 
magisterial powers in the estates of the petty Mehvas chiefs; the third 
class chiefs of Kadana, Sanjeli, Bhidarva, and Umeta, who have the 
paves of a second class reas yosini in offences committed by any but 
ritish subjects ; the second class chiefs! of Bariya and Balasinor who 
can try all offenders except British subjects and the subjects of other 
states accused of capital charges; the first class chict of Rajpipla 
who can try all but British subjects for capital offences committed 
within his territory ; and the Political Agent and assistant political 
agent, Besides having power to try cases in which British subjects 
are accused, the Political Agent as a magistrate tries cases beyond 
the powers of the fhandars in tho Mehvais estates and the third class 
chiefs. In addition to this the Political Agent presides as a 
Sessions Judge in the Rewa Kantha criminal court which was — 
established in 1839. In this, assisted by assessors, ho tries all British — 
subjects accused of heinous crimes, and all such cases as the chiefs 
or the local authorities are not competent to settle. He also hears 
appeals against the decisions of the assistant political agent and of 
the other inferior courts, and exercises a general supervision over 
the administration of criminal justice, The assistant political agent 





' The second class chief of Chhota Udepur has recently beon forbidden to try aby 
bot his own subpecta. an 
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is Vested with the powers of a first class magistrate, He trics all 
offences committed im the states of Lunsivida, Sunth, Kadina, 
Sanjeli, and Sigtila that are beyond the jurisdiction of the second 
class magistrates, nod decides all cases occurring in the above states 
ag well asthose of Biriya and Bailisinor in which the criminals 
happen to be British subjects. He has also the power of committing 
all cases triablo by the Court of Sessions and is vested with the 
ities of hearing appeals against the decisions of his deputies at 
onivida and Sunth and the thandar of Saigtila. ‘The deputy 
assistant political agents of Lunfivida and Sunth and the thiandar of 
Sigtila have the powers of second class magistrates. The thinddr 
5 Sigtila has also been empowered to commit cases to the Court of 
essions. 


_ The chief crimes aro thefts and robberies. This is due not only 
to the character of the bulk of the people, poor, unsettled and lately 
brought into order, but to the nature and position of the country, 
rough with woods and hills, and surrounded by states which almost 
always refuse to give up offenders.'!’| The habit of letting unguarded 
cattle graze about the hills adds greatly to the number of cattle 
thefts, and the ease with which, by moving a few thorns in the side 
of one of their huts, a lover or petty pilferer may find his way inside, 
swells the list of housebreakings by night. “'The cases of simple 
find grievous hurt are almost all the result of the Bhils’ excessive 
love for spirits. On the whole, considering the people and the 
country, the crime list is by no means heavy, and cases of heinous 
offences, murders, culpable homicides, and gang robberies are 
comparatively rare.* 


As, except in murder cases, there are no arrangements between 
the Meywir and Rewa Kantha states for the surrender of offenders, 
claims by the people of tho different states are pores into by a court 
known as the Pa tarnatiocal Panchayat’ which holds its sittings 
‘(very year in some frontier village. This court consists of the two 
British political officers in charge of the states concerned who have 
/ power to refer cases for settlement toa local panchayat. The chief 
rules for the guidance of the court are, that the claim must be made 
within a year of the commission of the alleged offence; that 
travellers are bound to take guides, valdvis, and that if they neglect 








'TIn the eastern Sunth villages parties of Phils from across the Meywdr border 
"armed with bows and arrows enter a village and drive off what catils they find, 
the 






cy] is graning near the border, and, rushing across, 
mol. The police can do no | a acroad 


the border, Mr, Prescott, Superintendent of Police. | | 
*Mr. Prescott (1874) gives the following details of a cmt fe Sunth. One 


ing in May, shortly before sunrise, a body of fifteen mounted and armed men, 
Tocieicrhbiateag mpi’ Augie yoga illage of Saraan, i a oe 
~ 86 resistance, they forced their way into a monastery, robbed it of £500 p= S000), 
And left within an hour, Word waa sent toa police post close by, and ren 
~Yaising the Bhile as they went along, pursucd the robbers, and with the loss of three 
of their nomber killed and several wounded, killed two of the robbera, secured six 
more, and wounded some of the rest who made goo! their escape. Inquiry showed 
that the robbers had come from Jodhpur. They were probably induced to make the 
foray by some false tale of the monastery's wealth. 
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this, no claim can stand ; that if the complainant is not present the - 
defendant, if he pleads not guilty, may be discharged, and if the 

defendant fails to appear, the complainant may gain his case by 
taking an oath as to the justice of his claim; and that the state in 
whose limits the crime was committed is responsible for the arrest 
of the offenders and for seeing that the court's sentence is carried 
out. All sentences are fines, payable as compensation to the 
complainant, and varying in amount according to the nature of 
the offence.'’ When the officers agree there is no appeal. When 
they differ the case is referred to the Rajputina Agent to the Governor 
General. Decisions of local panchdyats, in casea referred to them 
by the political officers, are final. The working of tho present 
system is not satisfactory. In 1874 the president reported that * he 
mi never seen such an amount of unblushing falsehood and 
undisguised subornation of evidence,’ and in 1878 the Rewa Kaéntha 
Political Agent urged that the border court should give place to 
an extradition treaty. 


In former times the duty of keeping order was entrusted to the 
mercenary troops, sihandi, both horse and foot, of which the total — 
strength was, in 1854, returned at 1939." These troops, without — 
method or discipline, were unfit to keep order. In several parts — 
of the district, | ially in the border villages of Gujarat and 
Meywar, the people were in a statoof chronic hostility. Reecivin 
little help from their chiefs, they refused to pay them revenue or yield 
them obedience, and were not brought to order till a special 

st had been established among them. Besides their police — 
luties, this sihandi was useful in collecting land and other 
revenue, and served to swell the retinues of the chiefs. In 1865, 
when Bériya came under the supervision of the Political Agent 
efforts were made to improve the sibandi by introducing some of 
the method and drill of a regular police force. The attempt was 

d when in 1867 Lundvida came under direct mana rement. 
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There was no proper supervision. The native assistants had 
neither the training nor the leisure to look closely after the police, 

ordingly when, in 1872, the neighbouring state of Sunth came 
under direct management, the Political Agent proposed to 
Government that the police of the three states should be formed into 
one body. This proposal was prees and a federal police, 441 — 


strong,* and costing about £5926 (Rs. 59,260), was formed and 





| Except in the case of murder, when according to the new rules (29th Septem in 
1877) instead of a fine the surrender of the offender can demanded, the amounts 
OF eal ene, ce pending, sbiinction of married women, forcible abdmetion 
of unmarried women, and unlawfully carrying off, arresting, or detain f& person, — 
2s. to £30; BS Te, ed Ee rk aceite camel £5 58 abe he buffalo 
respectively £3 108, and £1 Ie; a cow £1 10s; a bu £2 4s; 

SORE agua Alia, Reed Inet ee a 
* Pol. pont, hei ie ced: 1874-79 and 1878-7 

aT tails are : Rijpipla, 1002; Bariya, §3 horse foot + Busts io ee ee ) 
GT horse and 213 foot; tant vida, 43 horse and 162 foot: Sunth 90 horse and 67 
foot ; and Baldsinor, 24 horse and 100 foot, = Ast 
‘The details are: 399 foot and 42 hurse, 
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placed under the snperintendence of a British officer, and, in 1875, its 
operations were extended to Kadana and Sanjeli. The result was 
satisfactory. There wasa marked advance in order and method, 
and the bands of cattle-lifters and marauders who used to carry their 
raids into the heart of Sunth were afraid to pass beyond the border 
villages. In 1876 when the Bariya chief came of age his police 
contingent was withdrawn, and to reduce its cost the European 
officer was os Sani by a Native. The Bériya chief engaging to 
maintam in efficiency 143 foot and 17 mounted police, the faderal 
force waa reduced to 276. Its cost, £3797 (Rs. 37,970), was so 
heavy a borden to Lunivida and Sunth, that in 1877-78 it was 
further reduced to £3152 (Rs. 31,520). 


As regards the police of the other Rewa Kantha states, in 
eo there are on policeduty 100 sibandi, 70 of them foot and 
30 horse. The monnted police are armed with guns and swords, 
and are paid £2 (Rs. 20) a month, ont of which the keep of their 
horses is taken. The foot police wear a black uniform, and are 
armed with gans, swords, and batons. ‘The Chhota Udepur police 
is: 199 strong, 30 of them mounted and 169 foot. The mounted 
police, armed with gins and swords, are paid 14s. (Rs. 7) a month, 
the state feeding their horses and meeting the cost of their keep. 
The Bilasinor police is 110 strong, 25 of them mounted and 85 foot, 
The mounted police, of whom two are officers, aro supplied with 
horses whose keep is met by the state and are paid 1Us. (Rs.5) a 
month. In the Mehvas tracts there is no regular police. The 
chiefs are too poor to pay for a p force and too indifferent 
to exert themselves to sed order and punish offenders. The police 
of their estates is in the hands of the thdwldrs whose only force 
is the irregular body of horse known as the Giikwar’s contingent. 
This, 314 strong, was originally a force bound by treaty to 

. seni British troops on service and was afterwards posted 
to the different tributary districts. Its duties are ill defined. 1¢ is 
used more to stimulate the petty chiefs to arrest offenders than as 
an active agent in police inquiries. 


In the whole of Rewa Kéntha there is no regular village police, 
The daties of revenoe and police patels are generally united in one 
person, who holds service, pasdita, lamd or enjoys some Sh dem 
rom the payment of plough-tax. They help the police in catching 
offenders, mustering the bad characters of the villige, tracking 

otprints of thieves, telling the police of accidental or suicidal 
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deaths, and performing other petty police duties. The village 
watch, Paha, haealls Bhils es ae paid in the same way 
- 48 palels, though on a smaller scale. In some cases where there 
is no state provision, the villagers pay them in grain, the watch 
agreeing in return to make compensation for all thefts and robberies 
that may be traced to their dishonesty or want of care. 
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Chapter IX. The following table gives the crime and police details for the five 
Justice. years ending 1878-79: 
Folica, Kewa Kdatha Crime and Police, 1875-1879, 






Jails, Till lately there were no jails in the Rewa Kantha, Prisoners 
were confined in rooms attached to the chiefs’ dwellings, and, till they 
id their fines, were kept in the stocks, ill fed and ill cared for. 
In the states under direct management, efforts have been made to 
improve the jail-accommodation. New jails have been built in 
Bariya, Rampur, Rajpipla, and Balasinor, and in Lundvada the state 
Brigades, en prepared to receive prisoners. There arenineteen 
lock-ups, and a jail is shortly to be built at Chhota Udepur. In — 
Bariya, Sunth, Lundvada, and Rajpipla, the health of the convicts 
is looked after by medical officers in charge of local dispensaries, — 
Except a few at Lunévada who make tape for cote the convicts are 
kept at out-door labour, 








CHAPTER X, 
REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


Ix former times the disturbed state and isolated position of the 
country, the rivalry among the chiefs to secure settlers, and the 
lavish grants of land to Brahmans, Bhats, and others, prevented the 
land from yielding any large amount ofrevenne. Between 1863 and 
1865 the rise in the price of field produce fostered the epread of 
tillage, and increased the rental of rich lands. Since then, by the 
opening of railways and roads, the tillage area has continued to 
spread, and, except for the loss caused by the failure of crops in 
1878, the land revenue has steadily risen. 

‘Few details of the finances of the different states are available. 
The Rajpipla revenues which, from disorders and disputed successions, 
fell from £34,558 (Rs, 3,45,580) in 1776 to £17,636 (Rs. 1,76,360) 
in 1890, have since 1830 steadily risen to £27,000 (Rs. 2,70,000) 


fin 1854 and £67,967 (Rs. 6,79,670) in 1876.1 Of the experditura 


= 


‘very little is recorded, and, as in all native states, pilgrimages, 


marriages, deaths, or other chance events in the chief's family 
cause such sudden changes in expenditure, that it is hard to say 
how far the great advance in revenue has been swallowed up by an 
increase incharges. The few available materials seem to show that 
the oe iy finances are prosperous. Between 1829 and 1893 
the expenditure far outran the revenue, £24,556 against £17,686; 
between 1833 and 1839 and again between 1840 and 1848 the 
balance was restored, and of £22,463 to £20,640 only about 
£18,000 were on an average spent. Since 1850 the great increase 
of revenue has been accompanied by a marked rise in expenditure, 
from £18,015 in 1848 to £60,935 in 1876. Still this amount falls 
about £7000 short of the estimated revenue, and much more of it 
than formerly is spent on works of public use, on roads, police, 
courts of justice, and dispensaries. , 

The Biriya revenue figures do not go farther back than 1825. 
In that year the revenue was atari ad £6117 ; in 1860 it had 
risen to £9575 ; and in 1864 when the state came under British 
management it stood at £15,231. From this it rose to £16,028 in 
1870, £20,190 in 1871, and £19,823 in 1872. Afterwards, except in 
1874 when by the receipt of marriage dowries the total was swollen 
to £22,520, the revenue declined to about £17,000 in 1875 and 1876. 


* The details are : an average of £34,558 frem 1776 to 1785 ; of £25,940 from 1704 to 
1803; of £25,016 from 1804 to 1810 ; of £23,796 from 1810 to 1819 ; of £22,122 from 
1621 to 1928 ; of £17,636 from 1820 to 1833 ; of £22,463 from 1233 to LAID ; of £90,640 


from 1840 to 1848 ; £27,000 in 1854, and £67,967 in 1874, The 1875 estimate is £30,000. 
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Since 1876, owing to extended cultivation and better management, 
it has again risen to more than £18,000." When the state was 
taken over in 1864 it was burdened by a debt of £10,803. The 
expenditure was then £7935. Ouilay on a revenue survey, roads, 
and other public works, raised the expenditure to £9421 in 1870, 
to £16,533 in 1871, to £16,937 in 1872, and to £12,259 in 1873, Tn 
1874 the double marriage of the chief increased the charges to 
£24,726, but in spite of this, in 1877, when his state was handed over 
to the chief, there was, instead of a debt of £10,805, a cash balance 
of £18,111. During the last two years, in 1877 on account of 
investiture charges, and in 1878 on account of famine er 
amounting to £4028, the expenditure has been in excess of th 

income. Still the Bariya finances are prosperous and satisfactory, 

The Luniviida revenne rose from £6742 in 1852 to £8259 in 
1859 and £11,113 in 1866. Then under the ninagement of the 
Political Agent it increased to £12,903 in 1872 and £14,880 in 1874. 
In 1876 it fell to £12,833, but bas since, in spite of the lash yoar of 
scarcity, slightly risen to £13,5582 In 187 when it came under 
direct management, the expenditure was returned at £12,429. Since 
then, in spite of economy, survey and other a works have 
prevented any reduction of charges, and in 1878 th marriage of the 
ehief and the high price of grain raised the expenditure to £16,425, 
When it came under management, the state was heavily burdened, 
and during the first year the debt was greatly increased by the 
succession fee of £8956 to the British Government, and an outlay 
of £9537 on funeral and other family ceremonies. In spite of these 
and other heavy charges, £10,280 for the revenue survey and 
£41000 for the marriage of the chief's sister, by 1877 the debt was 
reduced to £6466. In that and the next year expenses connected 
with the scarcity and the chief's marriage have again raised it to 
£12,129. But it is hoped that during the present season this 
debt will be reduced by about £3000, the proceeds of a special 
marriage cess, chdndla vero, 

The land revenue of Sunth was in 1854 returned at £1317, 
hogig the next eighteen years of his rule the late Raja raised 
it to £6000 or an increase of 460 per cent. In 1868 the total state 
revenue was returned at £8297, The state came under Agency — 
Management in 1872, Since then, by the sale of some state stores, 
rising to £10331 in 1873, the revenue bas fallen to £11,180 in 
1874, and to about £9000 in 1876 ond 1878.3 The expenditure in 
1868, returned at £5680, rose from epoca canses to £14,814 in 
1874, and has since been reduced to £0160, Well managed by its 


lnte chief, the state was, in 1872, handed over with about £24,000 
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~ rhe detaily are: £6117 in 182%; £0975 in 1960 ; £15.09) in 1864; £16,028 in 

1870 ; £19,523 in 1972 ; £17,976 im 1873 ; £22,590 in 1874 : £17,001 im 10 £17,200 
in 1876 ; £15,644 in LST7 ; and £15,234 in 1876, +i 

eeceht, details are: £8742 in 1852 ; £8280 in 1859; £11,113 in 1886+ £18 2 
1868; £13,500 in 1870; £12,088 in 187] ; £12,903 in 1872 ;' £11,465 in 18735 ‘ 

phy iad ¢ £14.70 in 1875 ola oe. in pet hgh in ia7 and £15,559 in I ae 
Getalls are : £5297 in 1668; £19,331 in 1872 + 11,180 tn 1674; £12 40¢in 

1875 ; £0885 in 1876; £10,1 £0252 in leva,” ay! aa t > - 
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(Baroda Rs, 24 /ikhs) in cash and a Under Agency 
management, in spite of heavy family charges and considerable 
sums spent on a revenue survey and on police, the finances of the 
State have on the whole continued prosperous. 

The few details available for othor states seem to show a 
marked increase in wealth, In Chhota Udepur revenue has risen 
from £3000 in 1941 to £10,000 im 1854, and from that to £25,000 
in 1878; in Balisinor, since 1854, from £4000 to £8000; in Sanjeli 
from £100 in 1841 to £140 in 1849, and to £510 in 1878; and in 
Kaddna from £120 in 184! to £250 in 1849, and £1000 in 1878. Tn 
these states no expenditure details are available, 

Import, export, and transit duties ara levied on an uncertain 
number of articles, additions and changes being made at the caprice 
of the chiefs. Besides those levied by the largor states, the smaller 
‘chiefs charge tolls, castra, on traders’ carta and on pack bullocks. 
Merchants refusing to pay, seldom escape without being robbed. 
In Sunth a hurtfal grain export duty is levied, but it is difficult 
to ramove it without causing serious loss to the state revenues. 
Of other cesses the chief is a license tax, kasab vero, levied from 
almost all traders and artisans.’ In Mindva, in the Sankhada 
Mehviis, a cess is levied on all second marriages. In Chanod from 
10%. to £5 (Rs. 6-50) is claimed on newly made doors or 
Windows, and at fairs from £1 to Idd. (Ra. 10-1lanna) is taken 
from each booth or stall. In Biriya, wandering comb-makers pay 
for the wood they use in making combs, and from outside timber. 
dealers a wood cess is recovered. In Sunth the holders of service, 
pativat, land pay a yearly som in commutation of service, and in 
many states, villagers who have no land pay a cess for the usa of 
tho villaga water, pani rero. OF othar cass93 one at tha rate of 1a. 
(8 annaas) is levied on the burning of bodies brought from other 
districts, and another of £1 2+, (Rs. 11) on Br&éhmans who, at holy 
places on the Narbada, lay the spirits of the dead and perform 
other ceremonies.? Other yearly cesses date, according to the 
common story, from some chance injodicions gift. A Lundvida 
chief stopping to dine at one of his villa es, the Brahmans brought 
him a set of leaf plates and so established the precedent fora yearly 





demand for plates, afterwards commuted into a money payment. So 


too from the gift by some calenders, of robes for the chief to sit on, 
was founded a yearly cloim for clothes and money; and a yearly 
grass cess dates fromihe chance supply of fodder for the chief's 








Ties 
| The tax is levied on carpenters and blacksmiths; on tanners; on hand-loom 


| Weavers; on soup makers; on Narbada boatmen; on goldamiths ; on oillmen ; on 


fshermen ; on dust-hea cotati? terme corn | 
°* This, called the Nariyan rey Ndrdyan bali, ceremony, consists in the 
art 00 of wirdddk coremoniea in honour of some dead rélative, who, it is 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Ix 1878-79 there were sixty-seven schools, or on an average one 
achool for every fifty-two villages, with 3448 names on the rolls and 
Sn average attendance of $335 or 1°3 per cent of 260,278, the entire 
population of not more than twenty years of age. Exclading 
superintendence charges, the total expenditure on account of these 

sols was £1723 (Rs. 17,230). 

Under the Director of public instruction and the Education 
Inspector, northern division, the schooling of the Rewa Kintha 
district was in 1878-79, conducted by a local staff 180 strong. OF 
these one was an assistant deputy inspector, with general charge over 
all the schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £95 (Rs. 950 
from the Rewa Kintha education se the Bariya tribute fonds ; the 
rest were masters and assistant masters of schools, supported at a 
yearly charge to the states of £112 (Re. 1120), | 

Of sixty-seven, the total number of schools, in sixty-six Gujarati 
only was taught, and in one Hindustani. Of tho Gujarati sthicols 
three were for girls, in the towns of N indod, Lundévada, and 
Balastnor. 

There are no aided private schools in the district. Before the 
introduction of state education, almost every Rewa Kiantha village 
had its private school taught by a Brihman. These could not 
oe with schools helped or supported by state funds, and their 
number fell in 1875-76 to nine wih acs average attendance of 269 
pupils, During the rainy season stray Brahmans sometimes open 
temporary classes in villages unprovided with state schools. ab 
most of these villages are small, unable to supply an attendance of 
more than ten boys. For two or three of the rainy months and at 
harvest times the Bréhman teacher is generally paid in grain and 
sometimes in money, His total receipts generally vary from £5 to 
£7108. (Rs. 50-75). Most private schools in towns have been 
established by the forefathers of the present Brahman teachers, 
On entering the school, a boy offers 1s. (8 annas) to Sarasvati, the 
goddess of learning. Every day he attends, he brings the teacher 


& handful of grain, muthi, and on holidays, §d. (4 anno) in addition. 


When a boy is going to be married, his teacher gets 2s. (Re. 1) for 
teaching him narriage songs. Boys seldom stay at these schools 
after twelve and most of the pupils are under ten. Girls, as a role, 
do not attend them. Between six and eight, boys are taught native 
numerical tables, dnks. Afterwards they learn to write by tracing 
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nama, with wet chalk on black boards. They seldom learn writing 
well, but mental arithmetic, hisab, is tanght to perfection, and this 
part of their teaching has been adopted in state schools. The boys 
go to their teacher's dwelling and as his house is often small, in the 
mornings and evenings the pupils sit in a group at the side of the 
street in front of the sahisal toon, working sums or shouting out 
arithmetical tables! The position of the masters, and the religious 
elements in some parts of their instruction, greatly help them in 
their competition with the purely secular instruction given in state 
schools. 

In 1854.65 thera were thirteen schools, eleven for boys and two for 
girls, with a total number of 1023 pupils. In 1878-79 the number 
of schools had risen to 6/7 or 515 percent, and the number of pupils 
to 6448 or 337 per cent. Tho following table shows in detail the 
advance made in the last fourteen years: 


Reo Kdntha Schools, [86§- 1879. 
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The 1872 census returns give for the two chief races of the district, 
| i ‘tion of persons able to read and write. OF 





99,904, the total Hindu male population of not more than twelve years 
ofage 2836 or3'02 per cent ; of 42,583 above twelve and not more than 
twenty years, 2599 or 6:10 percent; and of 122,679 above twenty 


years, 7796 or 6°35 per cent were able to read and write or were being 
tanght. Of 82,085 the total Hindu female population of not more than 
ve years of age, seventy-two or 0-08 per cent; of $2,124 above 
twelve and not more than twenty years of age, thirty-two or 0°09 per 
cent; and of 112,049 above twenty years, fifty-eight or 0°05 per cent 
were able to read and write or were being taught. Of $508 the 
total Musalmén male population of not more than twelve years of 
age, 117 or 3°34 per cent; of 1703 above twelve and not more than 
twenty years ofage, 175 or 10°28 per cent ; and of 5586 above twenty 








3 The echool hours are from eight to about twelve in the morning, and thre te 
aboot aix in the afternoon 
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years, 511 or 9°15 per cent were able to read and write or were being 
taught. Of 2951 the total Musalmaén female population of not more 
than twelve years of age, nine or (31 per cent; of 1334 above twelve 
and not more than twenty years of age, eight or 0-60 percent; and of 
oU22 above twenty years, 22 or (-43 per cent were able to read and 
write or were being taught. The returns do not give corresponding 
details for Parsia, 
Of 3448 the total number of pupils in the Rewa Kiintha schools, 
there were in 1878.79, 949 or 27-5 per cent Brahmans; 184 or 5°8 
F cont Kshatris; 3 or -U8 per cent Kayasths and Parbhus; 740 or 
1-4 per cent traders, Vanids, Bhatias, and Modhiiis; 55 or 15 per 
cent Jains (Shravaks) ; 694 or 20°] per cent cultivators, Kanbis, and : 
Kolis ; 230 or 6-6 per cent craftsmen, goldsmiths, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths; 152 or 4:4 per cent personal servants, Dhobhis 
washermen, Bhistis water-carriers, and Mochis shoemakers ; 124 or 
2'6 per cent bards and genealogists, Bhits and Charans; 208 or 6-03 
oe cent Musalmins; 5 Parsis; 5 hill tribemen, and $ Portugnese, 
lbere were no Dhed or Bhangia pupils. In Bariya, in the purely 
Bhil and Koli villages, no school fee is charged and every inducement 
is held out to ah nts to send their children. In the Taluka schools 
f Ba a Lunavida pupil teachers are trained to be masters: 
of primary vil schools, and scholarships are awarded to those: 
who wish to study in the Ahmedabad high and training schools, or 
in the Nariad high school. The Lunaviida state has awarded a 
monthly scholarship of £1 to a native of that state who passed the 
Bombay University matriculation examination. : 
There are three braries, at Lunavada, at Devgad in the Bariya 
state, and at Rampur in Sunth. The Barton library at Tantvides 
called after Colonel Barton the late Political Agent, was established 
in May ph It is accommodated in one of the school ar 
is maintained by a yearly grant of £8 1G, (100 syhdsdi rupees), 1 
contains 118 books, almost all of them secgecner The Devgad 
library, known as the Native Library, established in July 1872 and 
containing 123 books, almost all of them vernacular, is maintained — 
y S yearly grant of £8 16%. (100 eyldadi rupees). The Rampur 
ary, Opened in 1877, has very few books, almost all of them 
vernacular, It is maintained by a yearly state grant of £5 (Rs. 50). 
All of these institutions subscriba to Gujarati newspapers, and 
Gujariti and Marathi Bombay and Gujarat periodicals. There is no 
press or newspaper, 3 
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CHAPTER AXTI. 
HEALTH. 


Tur chief diseases are fever, eye and skin complaints, and 
Harrhoea and dysentery. Cholera not unfrequently appears in the 
hotiseason: » have been three outbreaks during the last four 
years. In May 1875, several cases of cholera caused such a panic, 
that in some places the peeks left their houses and spent a day 
or two ears outaide of the villages. Except for a short time 
in the estates of Bhidarva and Sihora on the Mahi and Paldsni on 
the Narbada, the disease was nowhere of a virulent type. It lasted 
fill September and proved fatal in about forty-five per cent of the 
cases. ‘T'o help the people a hospital assistant was sent from 

‘oda, and medicine distributed free of charge. Among the 
Wilder tribes the belief prevails that cholera is cansed by old 
women who feed on the corpses of the victims. Formerly when a 
case occurred, their first care was to go to the soothsayer, begat, 
find out from him who was the guilty witch, and kill her with much 
abe O£ late years this practice has ton great extent ceased. 

ge seople now trace the ontbreak to the wrath of the py 
to please her, drag her cart through their streets an lifting 
ae over the village houndary offer up goats and buffaloes. 
times to keep off the disease they pour milk round their villus oe or 
éncircle them with cotton thread. 


In July 1876, there was another rather sharp, though bmef, 
outbreak in Lundvéda, Sunth, and the Dorka Mehvis. Of the 
seizores about forty-nine per cent were fatal. Again in 1878, 
cholera raged from March to November, and of 3934 persons, 1766 
or forty-five per cent died.’ It spread over almost the wholo 

\oency beginning in Réjpipla, Balisinor, and the Sankheda 

Vis ; g to Lundvads, Sunth, Kadina and the Pandu 
and Deke shvds. Places without dispensaries were provided 
with medicine free of charge. 


Tn 1879, there were dispensaries! at five places in Nandod, Bari 
Sunth, Lunivéda, and Chhota Udepur. All of them are provid 


1 "The detaila are : 
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with special buildings, For the Chhota Udepur dispensary no 
returns are available. In the other four, during 1877-78, 17,553 
persons were treated, $35 of them in-door and 17,218 out-door, The 
total cost was £730 (Rs. 7300). 

In the Mary hospital opened in 1871 at Néndod and called after 

Mrs. Barton, the wife of the late Political Agent, during 1877-78, 
2484 persons were treated, of whom 2451 were out-door and 30 
in-door, Of these 2428 were cured, 29 left, and 27 died. ‘The 
prevailing diseases were ague, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, and 
skin diseases. ‘The total cost was £167 (Rs. 1670). 
The Biriya dispensary was opened in 1870 at a cost of £700 
(Rs. 7000). Besides accommodation for in-door patients, it contains 
quarters for the medical officer and his subordinates. In 1877-78, 
el/3 persons were under treatment, 215 of them in-door, of whom 
#6 were cured, 30 left and 79 died, and 2958 out-door patients of 
whom 2054 were cured. The chief forms of sickness were venereal 
diseases, skin diseases, fever, cholera, ophthalmia, and diseases of 
the stomach and bowels. The total cost was £250 (Rs. 2500), 

The Rémpur dispensary in a handsome building at the west 
end of Sunth v was at a cost of £400 (Rs. 4000) aud in December 
1873, soon after the state was attached. Besides accommodation 
for several in-door patients it contains quarters for the medical 
officer and his ey te RTE In 1877-78, 4559 persons were under 
treatment, of whom 4492 were out-door and 67 in-door patients. OF 
the out-door patients 4122 were cured, 240 left, 94 died, and 36 
remained. Ofthe in-door, 50 were cured, 13 left, two died and two 
remained. The daily average attendance was 39. The chief diseases 
were fever, constipation, bronchitis, cholera, diarrhea, ulcers, 
ring-worm, and ophthalmia. The total cost was £142 (Rs. 1420). 

The Lunévada dispensary was opened in June 1873 in a large 
house belonging to the state with quarters for the medical officer 
1877-78, twenty were in-door and 7317 out-door patients. The former 
were all cured. Of the latter 6100 were cured, 949 left, 125 died, 
and 143 remained. The daily average attendance was 63:2, The 
prevailing diseases were fever, cholera, rheumatism, neuralgi 
conjunctivitis, ulcers, bronchitis, dysentery, diarrhea, constipation 
and ring-worm. The total cost was £171 (Rs. 1710). 

The Chhota Udepur dispensary was opened in 1878-79. No details 
of its working are yet available. The building for a dispensary at 
Balasinor is nearly finished. It will cost about £500 (Rs. 5000), 

The work of vaccination was, in 1878-79 under the supervision of 
the deputy sanitary commissioner eastern Gujarit, carried on by 
twelve vaccinators paid out of the funds of the states to which th 








are attached. The cost was £278 (Rs. 2780) or an average of | d. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
STATES: 


_ Rajpipla the largest of the Rewa Kantha states, lymg between 
91° 23' and 21°59" north latitude and 73° 5' and 74° 0! east longitude, 
with an area of about 1500 square miles, had in 1872 a population 


of 120,036 souls or 79°26 to the square mile, andin 1878 a revenue 
of £67,000 (Rs. 6,70,000). 


Tt is bounded on the north by the river Narbada and the Rewa 
Kantha Sankheda Mehvds estates; on the east by the Khandesh 
Mehvis estates: on the south by Baroda territory and the Surat 
district; and on the west by the district of Broach. Its length 
from north to south is forty-two and its breadth from east to weat 
_ As they enter Gujarat, the Narbada and Tapti, sep by the 
Satpadé hills, flow about twenty-five miles apart. Further west, forced 
asunder by the two ranges into which the Sitpudds break, the 
rivers swerve outwards, in the next twenty-five miles doubling the 
distance betweeen them. Again as the hills fall mto the Gujarat 
plain, the streams draw together nearly as close as they were at the 
eastern border of Gujarat. Except the south-west corner the 
country so enclosed belongs to, and forms the greater part of, the 
Rajpipla state. With some rich well tilled lands in the north and 
‘north-west this tract is, over almost two-thirds of its surface, rough, 
wild, and unhealthy, covered with forests and hills. Along the north 
‘and north-west, and in the west as far as Vasravi and Méndvi, the 
country is flat and open. In the north along the Narbada is a rich 
alluvial belt about ten miles broad, with the town of Nandod and 
many large villages of settled, well-to-do, and skilled husbandmen. 
In the west and south-west the land, except for patches round its 
small Bhil villages, is untilled and covered with grass and brash- 
wood.? Eastwards, beyond the sources of the Kim, the country 
stretches a rough upland covered with elephant grass, thorn- 
bushes, and timber dotted with small hills, and crossed from the 











‘south and south-east by the Karjan and Tarav rivers. Its few. 


habitants are Bhils, wild, ee and unsettled, growing only the 
coarser grains. Except to the west 

sides, surrounded by hills. To the north, beginning im the west 
with low isolated mounds, the land rises eastwards into a ten mile 





2 Colonel Fulljames calls it (1852) a thick forest, Bom, Gov, Sel. XXIII. 112. 


this central plain is, on all 
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broad tract of hills, ridge behind ridge, with steep forest-clad sides 
and sha rigged crests and peaks 2000 feet high. Tothe south-west 
and Souths the hills are low with tame waving outlines and broad 
Hat tops. To the east the Sigbdra and other hich ranges rise with 
bold outline far above the west Kajpipla hills almost to the level of 
the main range of the Sétpudés. In all these hilly tracts the 
climate is most unwholesome and the poor unsettled tribes of 
Bhils, with little and coarse tillage, live chiefly by cutting timber 
and selling gum, honey, and wax. Besides the tract between the 
Tapti and the Narbada the Rajpipla chief owns land on the north 
bank of the Narbada. This about twenty-one miles north and 
south by cight east and west is, except on the river side, 
surrounded by Mehvas estates and like them is rugged, wooded, 
and unhealthy, 

The drainage of the tract between the Bee and Narbada flows 
along three main lines, north-west to the } arbada, south-west to 
the Kim, and south to the Tapti. Of these lines the mostimportant, 
including the drainage of almost the whole central and eastern 
uplands, lies along the rivers that flow into tho Narbada. Of these 
streams there are, in the extreme east, tho Deva, and in the north- 
West and west the Madhumati, Bundva, Kéveri, and Aumrivati. 
Midway between them, rising about ten miles from the Tépti in the 
highest part of the southern range, the Karjan flows north draining: 
the central uplands, cutting through the northern hills, crossing the 
rich Nandod plain, and after a course of about fifty miles, falling into 
the Narbada at Rundh. Among the hills with steep well-wooded 
banks and rocky bed, it passes into the plains about fifty yards 
broad, the stream generally knee-deep, Howing throughout the 
year clear and sparkling, Of many tributaries the chiof are the 
Mohan from the left and the Taray from the right. ‘The Mohan, 
rising in the southern hills not far from the southern source of the 
Vari, flows north-west and after a course of about fifteen miles, falls 
into the vats at Thava. ‘The Taray, a more important tributary, 
rising in the lofty hills near Chich Amli, flows west for about twenty 
miles, and then, joined from the left by the Dainan, turns north, 
and after a winding course of about twelye miles, falls into the 
Karjan a few miles west of the fort of Raéjpipla. Of the drair ures 
westwards, the Kim, rising in two streams a few tilos west of the 
Karjan valley, flows abont twenty mules to the south-west. From 





the southern hills three rivers drain south into the Tépti, the Vari 
m the west, the Ajan in the centre, and the Dndan in the east. 
The Vari with two streams rising in the south-west corner of the 


southern hills, passes about twenty-five miles south-west and falls 
into the Tépti about five miles above the town of Bodhin. The 





Ajan, from the high Nénchhal hills, closo to the source of the 
Karan, with a i 


winding rocky and uneven hed and steep banks, 
forces its way through the hilly, and, joined by many streams from 


either side, falls into the Tépti at Magatréy about twelve miles 
‘above Mindvi. The Dndan, rising from the eastern gs pes of the 
same hills, flows south-east through the Sagbdra lowlands and falla 





into the Taépti at Umerda about thirty miles above the Ajén. 
Besides these rivers many small streams cross the country especially 
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in the north-west most of them dry in the hot months though 
water is at all times easily found by digging in their beds. Built 
wells nowhere numerous are found only in the north and north- 
west. But their want is little felt as most villages are well supplied 
with water drawn from wells sunk in the beds of streams. 


The Rajpipta hills, covering about two-thirds of the whole area 
of the Rajprpla state, may be roughly divided into three tracts. In 
the north, a ten mile broad very rugged belt of hilly and thickly 
wooded country stretching east and west about thirty-six miles on 
the whole parallel to the Narbada; in the south, a belt of low 
flat-topped sloping hills ranning north and sonth to the Tapti and then, 
iilong the course of the river, turning east for about twenty miles; 
in the east, ranges of hich hills that fill most of the space between 
the Narbada and the ‘Tapti. From the Deva, Rajpipla’s eastern 
limit, the northern hills, crowded in steep narrow and forest-clad 
ridges abont 2000 feet high, gradually sink westwards, till, 
breaking into low detached hills, they are lost in the Gujarat plain. 
In the enst the hill scenery along the south bank of the Narbada 
from Sarkin about ten miles west to Gora, is very beantiful. And 
looking east and south from one of the hill tops, with bold quaintly- 
cot outlines, range stretches behind range, their steep green tree- 
eovered sides furrowed with torrents. The southern hilly tract 
includes two main lines that together form one crescent-shaped 
range, & western part running north and south fifteen miles 
the valley of the Kim to the valley of the Vari, and a southern part 
stretching twenty miles east along the Tipti from the Vari to the 
Dudan. Standing out from the valley of the Kim, in small detached 
hills and with slopes gentle enough for carts, the western hills rise 
about 800 feet in a tame unbroken line, whose broad flat top 
slopes slowly to the Mohan valley. The southern range, stretching 
with gently waving outline from the Vari to the Dudan, is, near the 
middle, ent through by the Ajdan river. From the south its slopes, 
passable by carts almost to the top, rise about 1200 feet ending in 
a thickly wooded plateau but little higher than the northern 
Nénebhal uplands. The lines and blocks of hills that in the east, 
except in the valley of the Dudan in the extreme south-east, stretch 
from the Narbada to the Tapti, are highest to the north of Bag’ 
where peaks and rugged ridges rise far above the level of the other 
Rajpipla hills. 

‘The climate, thongh unhealthy, is pleasant, cold and bracing in the 
winter months, and with cool mghts even in the hot season. Of the 
climate in 1821 Mr. Willoughby wrote: It is very unhealthy and 
specially fatal to strangers. The unhealthiness is due chiefly to 

water, taintod and in some cases poisoned, by tho malarions 
tracts through which the streams pass. Every thing boiled m the 
Ratanpur water becomes a eat yellow, nneatable, except to 
the very hungry. ‘The unhealthiness of the climate is shewn in 
the meagre callowness of the people and the dropsical look of 


strangers.' Of his experienco while surveying, in the four 
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seasons ending 1855, Mr. Pollexfen has left the following details. In 
the first year about a month in December and January Was passed 
without bad results either to myself or my establishment. Next 
year beginning work in the same place on the Ist December, by 
the lath, myself, twenty-two of my establishment, and three-fourths 
of my servants, in spite of free use of quinine were so fever- 
stricken, that, we had to return to Broach. Two men died, and few 
shook off the fever for a year. Next season in forest parts work: 
was not begun till February, And from then up to the middle of 
May, there was not a single case of fever. In the next year, thou 
care was again taken not to begin till Febroary, and though the 
people of the district seemed free from the disease, of soventy-five 
souls in my camp not ten escaped fever. In Mr. Pollexfen’s 
opinion the district varied much in unhealthiness, Sigbdéra and the 
banks of the Tapti being much more feverish than the north, 

chief source of disease seemed to be the water charged with 
vegetable matter gathered in passing through the thick close 
forests and brushwood. Though clear while flowing, if allowed to 
stand, a thick oily scum rose to the top. Even the natives disliked 
drinking it, unless it had filtered through a bed of sand. During 
the years of survey small_pox and cholera were committing fearfal 
ravages among the people, 


Except in the rich western lands the whole of Réjpipla is covered 
with trees. The northern forests though full of teak, blackwood, 
and kher, are so damaged by yearly fires and are in so difficult a 
country, that, except near the Narbada, their timber is in little 
demand. In the central uplands good trees are rare. But in the 
south, especially in Sigbdra, there are valuable teak forests, whose 
timber is in great demand among the traders of Surat, Anklesvar, 
and Broach. | 


-Acensus taken between 1853and 1855 showed a total population of 
108,812 souls. For census pocpoete this state was divided into three 
ports, the rich villages in the north, the poorer open lands in. the 
west, and the wild central hill tracts. Tho seven rich sub-divisions 
bordering on the Narbada, with an area of 284-3 square miles, bad, 
including the town of Nindod with 9500 inhabitan: , an estimated 
population of 78,771 souls or 277-3 to the square mile. ‘The open 
western districts of Ratanpur and Luna, with an area of 172 square 
miles, had a population of 10,920 souls or 63-4 to the square mile. 
The hilly tracts with an area of about 1960 miles had, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, a population of 19,121 souls or on an average 
14 to the square mile.!_ The 1872 census showed a total popula 101 
of 120,036 souls or 79°26 to the square mle, an increase in 
seventeen years of 11,224 souls or 10-31 per cent. Of the 
whole number 114,625 or 95:49 per cent were Hindus; 5257_or 
438 per cent Musalmiings: and 147 or O12 per cent Pareis- 

® were five Christians. Of the Hindus, 4860 were classed as 
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Brahmans ; 5803 as Kshatris, Rajputs; 2752 as Vaishas, tradera Chapter ITE 


and merchants ; 30,145 as Shudras, eutrivitors, craftsmen, labourers, 
and depressed classes; and 71,585 as unsettled classes meluding 
62,163 Bhils, 9261 Dhinkis, 41 Naikdas, | Valvi, and 119 
Chodhrés. Of 114,625 Hindus, 15,974 were Vaishnavs, 2261 of 
them Virvaishnavs, 11,208 Raménujas, $55 Sv4mindéréyans, ond 
1650 Kabirpanthis ; 8504 were Shaiva ; 107 Shrivaks ; 375 Ascetics ; 
and 89,577 goddess worshippers belonging to no special sect. 
Of the 5257 Musalmans, 5081 were Sunnis, 163 of them Syeds, 
548 Shaikhs, 464 Pathéns, 8 Moghals, 2 Memans, lol BRohoriis, 44 
Afghins, 151 Arabs, 129 Baluchis, 63 Makranis, and 3358 others. 
There were 176 Shids all of them Bohoris. Of the Parsis 104 were 
Shahanshé ia and 43 Kadmis. The five Christians were Roman 
Catholics. 'Therewere 591 villages or one village to about every two 
1 ark miles, Of these 435 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 104 from 
200 to 500; 37 from 500 to 1000 ; 12 from 1000 to 2000 ; 2 from 2000 
to 3000 ; and one, the town of Nandod, had about $500 inhabitants.’ 


In the rich alluvial soil in the north and north-west and in 
favoured patches in the west, fuver, castor-oil, millet both bajri and 
juvdr, cotton, gram, sugarcane, rice, and to a smaller extent 
hemp, wheat, and tobacco are grown. Among the hills and foresta 
where Bhils are the only husbandmen, the chef crops are tuver, 
coarse rice, kodra, banti, and biivia. The four last, im grain almost 
as small as mustard seed, are the Bhil’s chief diet, though unless 
three or four times washed the kodra is slightly poisonous, causing 
giddiness and faintness. Few condiments or veretables are 
crown and most of the tobacco and molasses is imported. Except 
there is almost no irrigation the style of tillage in the rich 
western districts is much the same as in central Gujarat. Almost 
all the hill crops are grown in chance forest clearings. On these the 








ilages. Of these 


1 Including the town of Nando, there were, in TAGS, Boe ipipla vi 
od with 500, aud Jhaghadia with 


four, Avidha with 735 houses, Panetha with 600, Bhalod with 


300, were places of some size, and in the rich Narhada districts there were from fifteen to 


twenty large villages. The rest were Bhil hamleta of rarely more than twenty huts, 
clustered together in the plains but in the hills spread over an area of three or four 

mare miles. There were 24,056 houses and 22,045 enclosures, giving an a af 
(18-46 houses and 18°70 enclomrea, to the square mile, and an average p ee st 
‘6 -O1 persons to each house, and $29 to cach encloanre. Of the houses [iT ‘inhabited 
‘by S194 porsons were of the better, and 22,245 with 111,S42 inhabitants of the poorer 
sort, In 1854, in the richer sub-divisions along the Narbads, the people were chiefly 
Kanbia, Kolis, Rajputs, and Viniis with only a few Bhila. In the open western 
‘districts of Ratanpur and Luna about half the villages had a mixed eee 


the other half were Hhil vi nope ation. 
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timber is ent. and burnt, and the soil, enriched with the ashes and 
loosened with a pick-axe, yields crops for two years and is then loft 
for some fresh clearing, 


From Nandod, the capital of the state, a road crossing the 


Narbada at Chiinod, passes north to Broach; a second 
difficult, scarcely passable to carts, but mnch nabd by Vanjaris and 


probably leading to Mandlesar, passes cast to 5ulpdn ; a third made — 


about 1550, the only cart-road throngh the northern bills, rans south 
to join the Khandesh route, and a fourth goes west to Broach. In the 
south are several lines of trailic, unmade eross country cart tracts. 
from Broach, Anklesvar, Surat, Bodhan, and Méndyi centering at 


east to Kukarmunda eighty-nine miles from Broach and : 
that into Khindesh. Boesidas these through routes, near the Tépti, 
timber tracks run into the heart of the hills, used by earts though 
very steep, narrow and difficult. 

Along the main route by Kukarmanda passes a heavy through 
trathe between Gujarat ‘aah | | i ra 
are Vanjéris and Chérans, The Vanjiras bring Khindesh grain 


Chitaldér about thirty miles north-east of Mandvi, and the as | 


chiefly wheat, and take tobaceo and salt, and as they pass do alittle 


business with the Bhils. Along the same route Chirana pass from 
K4athiiwarto Khiindesh with Cutch alum and Kathidwirred earth used 
in dyeing. They take bollocks with them for silo and occasionally 
do some trading with the Réjpipla Bhils.! OF local traffic there 


are two chief branches, a field prodace trade from the rich Narbada — 


districts, and a timber trade from the hilly tracts in the south anid 
east. In the north rice and pulse, fuver, ure sent in considerable 
quantities to Broach and wheat is brought back. Sambar hides 
raw and cured, hemp raw woven and made into tape for cots, padi, 
and turmeric, are exported; and in their stead longeloth, chints, 


iron, blankets, sugur, spices and salt are brought back. Tho trade — 


Viuids. These men, once revenue contractors, ijdrdars, and owning 
considerable capital, have the cultivators, especiall the Bhils, very 
much in their power. Their money and grain advances are, ab 
harvest time, paid back either in coin or kind with very heavy 
interest leaving the Bhil nearly destitute. To them also the Kanbia 
dispose of their grain getting money to pay their rents, Another 
set of traders are travelling pedlara who carly in the fair season 
come in numbers to the hill districts, bartering with the BI 
taking rice and pulse and giving cloth, tobacco, molasses, salt, and 
salt fish. A third set are tho hquor-sellers almost all Anklesvar 
Pirsis, who giving liquor and advancing money for rents,get large: 
quantities of grain and butter. Bat the chief trade of #] | district 
is in timber especially in teak from the Sdgbdra and other southern — 
forests. About November, traders come in great numbers. Bringing 
carts from Broach, Surat, and Anklesvar, and stayin in the foresta 


of these rich northern districta ig chiefly in the hands of Néndod 
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carts. On the spot the price of a ready filled cart-load of two to six 
logs varies from dv. to 4s. (Rs. 14-2), the traders having to pay 
in tolls a further sum of Gs. to 8s. (Re. 3-4) acart-load! Besides 
heavy timber, teak rafters and bamboos at 100 for 2s. (Re. 1) are 
exported in immense quantities. The profita on the timber trade 
are very great. In Surat and other centres, bamboos sell at ten 
times the price paid for them in the Rajpipla forests, 


Tron of good quality used to be made at Pardviinia near Ratanpur. 
In 1855, though the manufacture had for many years been given up, 
Néndod had still a good name for its knives and pease” In tho 
richer districts the Dheds wove coarse cloth both cotton and linen, 
and tape for cots, pati, At Dumkhal in the east some of the Bhils 
make catechu, hiith a, the thickened Kher tree juice that is caten 
with | hetel-leaves, at others in the richer parts earn a little by 

g baskets ‘and bamboo matting. On the whole the Réjpipla 
manufactures are of the rudest and cheapest. 


For administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
over seven sub-divisions, pargands, Rajpipla, Naindod, Parnetha, 
Bhilod, Jhachadia, Rupnagar, and Thava, cach under a commandant, 
thindar, with considerable revenue, police, and magisterial powers. 


The seven sub-divisions of the Rajpipla state may be brought 
under four ups. Four along the Narbada, on the whole rich 
aye one In the west open and rather barren ; one in the 

south a rough wooded upland ; and one including the hilly tracts and 
the half independent sub-divisions of Sigb4ra on the south-east 


and ve Vadi on the south-west. The four Narbada sub-divisions 


ae : ing with the east, Ndndod, Panetha, Bhilod, and 
mg asmall rngged tract on the right bank of the river, 
Niviod, rs between the hilla and the Narbada and watered by 
the Karjana and otheramall streams, isthe largest and best sub-division 
in the state. Besides the town of Nandod it has 125 villages, some 
of them as Mangrol, Poicha, Shera, Jior, Vavri, Sizodra, Ohi, Varkhad, 
Patna, Randh, Narkhari, and Navigém, are large and flourishing ; 
others, especially the old petty division of Gardeshvar in the east, are 
little more than Bhil hamlets. Hilly and covered with forests in the 
east, the centre is rich and well tilled, and the west, formerly known 
as the Kanthél sub-division, is covered with ' 3h $8 trees and much 
broken by the beds of torrents. West of od, Panetha with 


: ae six villages is, like Nandod, large and flourishing. The soil ia 


rich, yielding crops of tobacco, cotton, maize, and and millet. Among its 
e well- Ae villages the chief are Panetha, Indor, Velugim, 





Navra, and Umarva. The other two sub-divisions, Bhalod with 


‘twenty, and ee with eighty-one villages, stretch from the 
rich Narbada bank to broken and forest-covered land. Rupnagar, 


with twenty villages, formerly the Luna sub-division, stretching 
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west into the open and flat Broach plain, passes in the enst 
into broken and forest-covered tracts half way between the rich 
Narbada districts and the wild country to the east and south. 
Kast of Jhaghadia and Rupnagar come the Thava Panch Mahdls, 
Netrang, Rundha, Thava, Birgima, and Kukarda, most of them 
covered with low detached hills. Netrang with forty-eight 
villages, stretching from Kanthal on the north to the Kim on the 
south, is in the north hilly and in other parta flat and covered with 
thick forests. The villages are nothing but small hamlets of Bhil 
huts with patches of tillage near them. Rundha with twenty-eight 
villages is almost all taken up by a chain of hills sloping g ntly to 
the west and ending in a broad table land. Except a few fields 
fringing each small Bhil hamlet, most of the country is covered 
with forest and brushwood. Thava with thirty villages has many 
small hills. Near the Karjan it is fairly well tilled but does not 
yield half what it would if properly peopled. Thava, in the timo 
of Akbar, the chief town of the sub-division, and from its ruins 
evidently once a place of some consequence, is now entirely deserted. 
Bérgima to the south-east, with twenty-one villages, is almost 
entirely covered with low hills that slope north to the Karjan. 
Except near villages the whole is thick forest. Kukarda to the cast 
with sixteen villages is, except in the east, fat and covered with 
trees. ‘Tillage is only in patches round the little hamlets. The 
five ‘ Hill Districts’ Gijargota with thirty-one villages, R&jbéra 
with eighteen, Dumkhal with twelve, and in the south Navaégam with 
seven, and Morjari with twenty are all in the north group of hills, 
The country is throughout wild and inaccessible, a mass of hills 
and forest with a few scattered Bhil huts. The thanddr of these 
districts is stationed at R4jpipla, There remain two half-independent 
Bhil estates Saghéra in the south-east, and Vidi in the south-west. 
ihira with about twenty villages, about seventeen miles long and 
eight broad, the only part of the,Rewa Kantha that passes as far 
south as the Téipti, is under the sway of a Bhil chief Dimji Vasiva, 
Like Stgbéra several other smail Bhil estates such as Kathy, 
Bhodéval, Govali, and Chikhli were originally under Réjpi 
But during the time of the Géikwir’s oppression (1786) they would 
seem to have freed themselves, and in 1817, when British authority 
was established in Khindesh, they claimed and received protection 
from the Khindesh political officers. In settling Rajpipla in 1822 
ra Me ial established an outpost at Sdgbira. Bot from 
the chief's influence over the Bhil population, ijpipla authority 
has never been more than nominal. “i he people, almost all Bhils, 
live chiefly by wood-cutting. Sigbara, the chief’s head-quarter , 15 
oe Gg small village of a few grass huts lyit funder a hill 600 feat 
high. Viadi, in the south-west corner of Rapipla, is a small estate 


of seven Bhil hamlets, the people almost entirely supported by 
gathering and selling forest p iets Tt is at prese at pice ae 
mar 530). and in 1878.79 yielded a revenue of about £453 























} How much further east Ra fipla limits formerly stretched on ars from 
Mr. Willengh iirtaboondies C1091) that the oars es tiles (33 tos) beyond 
Nanded, The limit is now only 20 miles (13 Los), — bre i 
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Of ancient Rajpipla history no details have been obtained, and 
except that Ratanpur may be Ptolemy's mountain of agates, none 
of its settlements show traces of any great age. Of its two 
divisions the plain and the hill tracts, it seems probable that the 
S rich lands along the Narbada and the open western districts wera 

included in the domains of the Anhilvéda kings, and at the close 
of the thirteenth century were overrun? by Ala-ud-din Khilji's 
generals (1295-1315). Atthat time, as appears from an inscription 
on the image of Rikhavdev in tho village of Limodra, the chiefs 
were Rajputs.’ Early in the fourteenth century the ruling chiof is 
said to have given his daughter in marriage to Mokhdé; Gohil,* 
the lord of Piram in the Cambay Gulf. In 1347, on the fall of 
Piram and death of Mokhdéji, his son Samarsi retired to Bhagva 
in the Olpid sub-division of Surat, and, according to the common 
story, on the death of his maternal grandfather succeeded to the 
uefship of Héjpipla* During the rest of the fourteenth century 
Rajpipla chief was left unmolested. 
rhe establishment (1390) of a strong Musalmén dynasty in Gujardt 
tha end to this independence. Defeated and humbled by Sultdn 
uhammad T. in 14403, and in 1416 foiled ina schome of revolt,“he waa, 
m 1491, attacked by Sulttin Ahmad, and histown of Néndod? destroyed, 
Driven from his lands the chief Harising is said to have remained 
twelve years an outlaw, and then to have been restored to his 
rights." During the next 150 years the Réjpipla chief is seldom 
mentioned’ and would seem to have held a very independent 
position, serving the state with 3000 horse and 1000 foot,” but 
paying no tribute. At the same timo this independent territory 










' The account given in Arrian’s so seh A.T. 247) of the trade routes from 
spit obeying ariet tpece OF will aot ae romsiy ry Srusrgenmn 
’ i apg 7 | space of wi Jeeert country, and large mountains 
in which are leopards: tigers, elephants, vast serpents, hyenns, and baboons. 
Vincent's Commerce ne Pe alse “ 411. oti — : sg aa 80 So of 
Ptolemy's names sre places of pilgrimage that the & (Map X.) on the Mahi just 
a8 it leaves the hills, ia Sarban = the Narbeda. : 
* Mr, Willoughby (1521) states that in 1290 an army was several times sent 





ube to be read and coined money. Bom. Gov. So, XXUL Se whe ee 
nal ¥ Musalmin historians, seccordin, San Eta 
ff 7 wel independent till the time of Sultin M ad L (1403 
ate According to the loa! ibiry thay wore Parscsof the house of Ujain, Bom.Gov.Sel, 
‘ According to Tod the (Gohils first settled at Jun Khedgad on the Lima river, 
about ten miles from Bhdlotra in MArwér. They took it from Kt 
and after holding it { 
the end of the 13th 
~ ® Bom. Gov, Sel. 






rahout twenty generations were expelled by the Rathods, at 
tary. Rajasthan, 1. 108 

the chiefs stayed Fae, He cine two generations and extended their sway ovet 
een and Anklaevee. But this pac Got, Ba ie ee en eh ea is 





only references that have boar traced are homage paid to Sultin Bahadur 
1526-1536) when hun near Nandod, and in the distros that (1546) followed 
Bultin | TL.'s att apt te complete ite conquest, 
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seems to have been confined to the wilder and more hilly parts of | 
Rajpipla and western Khandesh, Nandod, probably including di stricts 
along both sides of the Narbada and south to near the Tiapti, being 
one of the twenty-five districts among which the domimions of the 
Ahmedabad kings were divided! This arrangement continued 
after tho transfer of Gujarat to the Moghal Emperors, In 1590, 
according tothe Ain-i-Akbari ‘Nadaut’ with twelve sub-divisions, 
some to the south and others to the north of the Narbada, wasa 
regular part of the Imperial domain, showing under Todar age 
survey an area of 270,908 acres (5,611,817 bighds), and yieldin 
yearly revenne of £21 904 (87,97,596 dime) Separate fron Nédaut 
was the Rajpipla state, a hilly country, seventy-five miles by fifty-five, 
(50 kos by 40 0} and therefore stretching far mto western Khandesh, 
entirely under the management of a Brihman. The chief whose 
7 was only nominal, was a Gohil who lived sometimes in 
Raipipla ancl sometimes in Ghulva,' a place of bad water Dae rich 
ones and rice.’ The chief had 5000 cavalry and 7000 intantry 
It does not seem clear what terms Akbar e with the taj pipls 
chief&.* Neither at the first (1572) nor at the second (1573) settle- 
ment is he mentioned. Butin 1576 had to be stationed 
Niindod to ee ee order® and in the following) (1583-1592) 
the Ra oe ane a hiding place to the rebel prince, Murnifar, 
Rajpipla chief must have incurred the Emperor's severe 
displeasure.’ According to one account Akbur changed the 
conntition of service into a tribute of £0555 12s. (Re. 35,556)" But 
this seems doubtful both from what is stated in the Ain-i-Akbari 
and from the fact that in 1609 when a post was established at 
Ramnagar, the Rajpipla chief furnished a contingent of 1000 men.” 












the-tavtibory of th eo , Oftonest fdja ¢ 1 
much further nora (Waticn, 47- 49; Bird, 235 and note) and was Meth oe tee e 
which is still known as Bariya Pal, (Bom. Gor. at XXII. ial 
near it. Brig) steely ratio # -Akbari (Gladwin, TL. 72), Pal wasa 

a ee Ae onttp ggebee i eet ae ih Uru ly which ree 
1@ 51 Visions were, according to Gladwin aa » Amal, Avdbas Tees 
Baal Tilkovareh, Tehva, ee Kyar, Miah orth, Mandan, Nadout and 
Nutrung. Of these Amroli is probably the asap ten ie samme name in the 
Mehvia ; Avdha seems to be Avidha or Arudah, also called Varita (Hom Gov. 
XXIII. on5), another name for Bhaled in tha videth- weak sale tha Hae ja, mentioned 
(1555) mo having ao moxqoe and outpomt, aa Gov. Sel, AMI Mit); Bearoy 
haa not been trced ; Bodal is perhaps Buddval (Rom. Gov. Sel, XXTIL 200); s 
Tilkovireh is Talakvida on the Narbada ; Fee tes ane of the soatlaens F 








Rie foe ede fas tie we Cheam Gor Sel, XXUT. 208). Neither Ky 
dhere bas been identified; Manden is is perkape Mandal in’ Vaarkw .N 
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4 Gladwin's Ain-i-Alcbari, IT. 73. 
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During the rest of the seventeenth century, either by service or 
‘by the occasional payment of tribute, the chief continued to 
acknowledge his dependence. 


As late as 1715 mention is mado of the grant of the district of 
Nindod to Haidar Kuli Khin.! Between this date and 1754 the 
Rajpipla chief seems to have recovered from the Moghals almoat 
ge wholo of the Nandod district, In this attempt to increase his 
power he found a dangerous rival in Piliji Gaikwar, who, in 1723, 

om his castle at Songad, overran south Gujarit and built several 
forts within Rejpipl la limits? Later on, in 1763, the Peshwa 
allowed Dimaji , whose share of Gujarat yielded less pa 
had been expected, to add to his revenues by annexing small Raj 
estatea and by levying tribute on the larger chiefs. With thi 
sehyenthe advanced aguinst Réjpipla whose chief Réising was on] 

y of seven, and forced him to give up one-half of the four ric 

‘sub-divisions, of Nandod, Bhilod, Variti, amd Govah. Shortl 
after, Damaji, on receiving the chief's niece im Marriage, a cro 
instead of a share in the four sub-divisions, to take a yearly money 

yment of £1000 (Rs. 40,000), keoping at the same time three or 
four Villages near the N: arbada and building a mud fort in each 
of the four gub-divisions.. Matters remained on this footing tall, 
m 1781, Réising’s minister intriguing with the Baroda Court, 
-Fatehsing Géikwér with an armed force advanced to Néndod and 
waised the tribute to £4900 (Rs. 49,000). In spite of these 
exactions Rajpipla was at this time prosperous. With moderate 
land rates a cesses the average yearly revenne was £34,558 
(Rs. 3,45, ate A strong chain of posts with an average strength 
of about 50 and 230 foot kept order over the whole a 
Of the posts one of tho chief was at Ségbéra to 
Khiandesh trade route, along which passed 20 considera lea ie 
that the dues yielded a yearly revenue of from £4000 to £5000 
Ce. 40,000 - 50,000). 


Tn 1756 Raising was succeeded by his brother Ajabsin 

“imbecile prince, whose feeble rule of over seventeen years (1786- 1303) 
Was most disastrous to Rajpipla, Taking advantage of Ajabsing’s 
weakness the Gdikwiir, on Raising’s death (1786), raised the tribute 
to £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to be paid every second year, and again in 1793 
the amount to £7800 (Ra. 78,000). At the same time Umed 

Vaséva, the Bhil chief of Sagbéra revolted, and with the aid of a 
‘lnrge body of Arab and Sindinn mercenaries*® held five of the hill 
districts, and utopping all traffic along the Khéindesh route reduced 
pene teres te m about £54,558 to £25,940. Quarrelling with 
his father, @ the son of Ajabsing retired to the petty state 
of Méndva to the north of the Narbada. Helped by the chief ,he 
 -Faised some troops and attacked Rajpipla, but was defeated and 
_ forced to fly to Mandva. Here he married the chief's daughter, 
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and afterwards returning to Réjpipla on & promise of pardon, was 
seized and imprisoned, and Narsing his younger brother wag 
named asthe heir, On Ajabsing's death in 1803, the troops, refusing 
to accept the younger brother, raised Ramsing to the chiefship. 
succeeding to power Ramsing gave himself up to debauchery, and, 
seldom free from the effects of intoxicating drugs, left to his 
minister the whole management of tho state. Taking advantage of 
his weakness tho Gdikwar in 1805 senta force to Rajpipla, extorted 
aA succession fee, nazardana, of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), and raised the 
tribute to £9600 (Rs. 96,000), adding shortly afterwards a further 
yearly demand of £100 (Rs. 4000). In 1810 the Gaikwiir, with the 
consent of the British Government, deposed Ramsing, choosing as 
his successor Pratapsing, Ramsing’s supposed child by the Méndva 
chiefs daughter" This succession Narsing, Ramsing’s brother, 
refnsed to accept, declaring that Pratapsing was not R&msing’s 
son, but was the child of a poor Mandva Rajput, passed off as her 
son by Ramsing's wife. In tho same year (1810) Ramsing died, 
and Narsing began to plunder the country. Disorder continued 
till, in 1814, a six months’ trace was followed by the despatch to 
Rajpipla of a large Géiikwiir force and the conclusion of an 
agreement, under which, leaving the management of the state in the 
Gaiikwir's hands, Pratipsing and Narsing promised to keep the 
peace for two years and then snbmit their claims to arbitration. 


The Giikwiir, once in possession, made no haste to settle the rival 
claims, and four years passed before even a preliminary inquiry was 
made. Jor this reason and as the Gdikwiir's officers had entirely 
failed to establish order, the British Government determined to 
take upon itself tho settlement of the disputed succession. It was 
at first’ proposed that the arbitrators should be the Réja of Chhota 
Udepur and other Rewa Kantha chiefs. But as all the men of this 





class were under the influence of the Géiikwir, and as the Giikwar ~ 


was pledged to uphold Pratdpsing’s claim, the settlement of the 
question was placed (9th June 1820) in the hands of Mr. Willoughby 
ided (20th February 1921) that Pratépsing was o i 













child and that Narsing was the rightfn] claimant, and this, with 


some hesitation the Giikwar admitted. The British Government 
then assumed the management of Réjpipla, the Géikwér handing 
over al] control on the same terms as he had in 1820 given up the 
supervision of the tributary states in Kathiiwir and tho Mahi 
Kanth" As Narsing was blind his son Verisdlji, a youth of thirteen 
was appointed ruler, and on November 15th was installed by Mr. 
Willoughby in the Réjpipla fort. In October 1821 he entered 
into an engagement binding himself and his successors to act Im 
conformity with the advice of the British Government.‘ 





wcijtchison’s ‘Treatien (1876), IV. 265, 266, XCVIII. | ‘The Bombay Government 
agreed to guarante sys cciber coor » but on account of the dosth of Ramaing th 
fuaraotes wae not actually affixed to the sanad. " | 

? Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), [V. 267,C. 

4 Aitchison's Truaties (1876), IV. 267, XCLX. 
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The seven years of the Géikwar’s management had been very 
disastrous. The most glaring crimes went unpunished; tho hilly 
tracts continued waste; no effort had been made to open the 
Bigbira line of traffic ; and tho revenue, realized entirely from the 
rich northern districts ‘had, though with rates raised from Ge. to. £3 
and from £1 49. to £5 an acre (Rs. 3-20, and Rs, 12-50 a 
kumbha), fallen from £25,016 to £23,796 (Rs. 2,50,160 - 2,387,960) 
The resources of the country were almost exhausted, ‘The towns 
and villages were mostly in ruins, the lands untilled, and the people 
fled. Those who remained were sunk in debt, their lands mortgaged 
to money-lenders. ‘From every side rose the voice of misery.’* 
The look-out for the next season was most gloomy. Thongh the 
1820 collections had fallen short of £24,000 (Ra. 2,40,000)* the 
contractor had for 1521 engaged to pay o sum of £29,000 
(Re, 2,90,000). Seared by the contractor's efforts to make good 
this amount, many of the "liek men of each Nandod village had 
ron away, placing large babul branches im front of their doors, im 
token that till better times came they would not return." 


The British Government interfered in Rajpipla affairs to ensure 
that the Gdikwir’s dues were properly paid and that order was 
established. ‘To gain these objects the British Government had to 
assume entire control over the state finances, and to undertake the 
task of reclaiming the wild hill tribes. The first step taken was to 
obtain from the chief a written agreement (20th porenhe 1823) to 
limit his expenses; to adopt any plan prope posed by the Baroda 
Resident for meeting the Giskwér's dobt and tribute demands ; to pay 
any British troops that might be wanted to keep the ee in Réjpipla; ; 
a reve Sse tana ood leasee cansed by Bdipipia to bers ; to harbour 

breakers of the public peace; to refer ani for settlement to 

the British Government ; to protect travellers; to make his peopl 
accept the British settlement of their girds siatins in the Bros 
‘god Surat districta; and tocomply with any arrangements the 
British Government might propose for the regulation of the opmm 
trade. To fix the next year’s revenue demand a return for ten 
years 1796 to 1800, and 1516 to 1820, was drawn up and the 

£22,928 (Rs. 2,29,280) taken. Of this not more than 
29,300 (Rs. 1,95,000) were realized. The astare was due to a 















disastrous flood that in September 1521 ewe leigh entire 
seat fon the banks of the Narbada, anataboen @ early 

4 Bom. Gov. Sel. XIU. 280, 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. XXIII 269. In ur of G4 villages in only 23 did any 
Gora of 27 Government villages 11 were 641) ; and in the hill districts six 
of the sixteen sub-divisiona wore entirely waste (P 2) SS se 

4 Tn the time of Raising (1776-1755) with renta of from Ga, to £1 4a. an acre (Ra. 9-12 


an acre 

akumbAa) the revenue was as much as £25,000 to £40,000 (Ra. 3,50,000- 4,00,000) ; 

fn 1520 the revenue was loss than £24,000 (Rx. 2,40,000) though the rates had been 
| orustanthaes hea aad memati Bom, Gov, Sel, KXIIL 276. 

_ 4 Mr, Willought: 20th March 1893, Bom, Gov, Sel EXIT, 009-617. Altchison's 
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crops over an area from four to eight miles broad, carried off acres 

of the best land, and ruined large tracts by covering the soil 

several feet deep with sand and gravel.! So great was the damage 

that under the former systems the probable revenue for the next. 
year would not have been more than £10,000 (Rs. 1,060,000). Under 

these circumstances it was arranged that the seven rich sub-divisions 

should for seven years be leased to men of capital, who, in the hope 

of large future gains, would be willing to pay for the first year 

more than they actually recovered. Care was taken to choose 

men of good position, to offer them every inducement to favour 
immigration and bring waste lands under tillage, and, by keeping 

the police in the chief's hands and making the contractor engage 

not to levy more than customary rates, to save the cultivators from 

il usage? 

A sufficient revenue secured, it was decided (20th Februa 
to fix the Gaikwir’s tribute at a yearly sum of £5672 (Baroda 
Rs. 65,000)" To settle the Gaikwar's debt was & much harder task, 
The amount originally claimed, no less than £217,624 124, 
(Rs. 21,76,246), proved on examination to include upwards of twenty- 
four per cent interest and an unjust item of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000). 
With very little demur the Géikwér lowered his claim to £92,002 
(Rs. 9,20,020). Even then there were many unjust and overcharged 
items, and, as it was hopeless to expect the Rajmpla state to pay such 
a Sum, the Gaikwiir agreed, on condition that as much a5 Nos thle 
should be paid in ready money and the rest in yearly instalments, to 
reduce the whole claim to £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000). Of the £80,000 a 
sum of £14,033 (Ra. 1,40,330) was disputed by the chief who asserted 
that the Gdikwir's managers had enorinae it when Rajpipla WH 
m their hands. The whole admitted de bt was thus reduced to 
about £65,967 (Rs. 6,009,670). Of this in the first year by borrowing 
£24,402 (Res. 2,44,020)* the sum of £40,569 (Rs. 4,05,690) was nes 
leaving £25,399 (Rs. 2,583,980) ontstanding. It was estimated that. 
in the next Se eee new loan would be discharged and a surplus 
remain to clear off the rest of the Giikwér debt." Of ree 
in dispute between the <) ipla chief and the Gaéikwir it was after. 







wards settled that one-half should be admitted. In 1825 all claims. . i 


were finally adjusted and it was arranged that the balanee due to the 
Gdikwir should be paid in the eight years ending 1833-34, ay 
1 Assistant in charge to fravernment, 3rd July 1899, Bom. Gov. 
Details are given in a letter to Government dated 30th November iF tt 
= Mr. W ifloughty to Government, 2th Feb, 192%, and other rrr ppedeace 


TOE Cae nment letter, 1th March 1823, Bom. Gov. Sel, XXITL 887-608, 


* Of the installation Mr, Willoughby gives thess ; PY Pegg 





Sel. XXII. 587,588, _ 
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The second K pigs object of British interference was by some 
conciliatory settlement to change the disorderly Bhils into peaceable 


‘and industrious subjects.’ Mr. Willoughby’s inquiries showed that 


in Réising’s time (1763-1785) before disorder had spread, the Bhils 
were kept quiet by the establishment all over their districta of strong 
military posta, Misbehaviour on the part of the Bhils was alwa 
severely punished. If a whole vi ge wns in fault it was poisratiy 
attacked and burnt to the ground, and its people of both sexes a 
every age put to the sword. For Bhils guilty of treason or other 
heinous crimes the punishment was death by impaling, by burni 
over a slow fire, by nel te from a gun, aa by beheading, — 
mences were punished by maiming, flogging, im sonment, or 
fine. Suspected persons generally confessed ARE 3 punishment 
rather than face a trinl by ordeal. Some of the more powerful Bhil 
chiefs, on condition of service, held their ve Se free from any 
Eeenss except a small house tax. Again the ead, tasira, of a 

hil village, on condition of feeding Government officers when on 
duty, held under the name of walter, as much rent-free land as hig 
household could till. The village head had also the right to levy 
a small ceas, kunti, on every merchant halting for a night in his 
village.* 

Tn 1821 Mr. Willoughby’s inquiries into the state of the Bhils 
led him to divide them into two classes, the quiet Bhil of the naan 
and the unroly hill Bhil. Quiet Bhils were found in don 





Gardeshvar, and Kanthal in the north-east; in eas and 
ivisions, 


Jhabugim in the west, and in parts of the southorn sub 

hey were orderly and obedient husbandmen, paying rents either 
by a bullock or field tool cess? In districts hel by Bhils of this 
class it would, in Mr. Willoughby’s opinion, be enough to sea that 
their rights were respected and that they wero in no way oppressed 
that posts were established strong enough promptly to put down 
disturbance; that over the whole district, cach settlement shonld, 
for its good behaviour, furnish the security of its two neighbouring 
villages; and that the chief Bhil of the sub-division should stan 
surety for all the villages under him’ The hill Bhils could be 
managed only by strong military posts at Saghéra, Rhocha, and 
Rajpipla. The districts were too thinly peopled and the Bhils too 
unruly to be able to give any useful security, 


Besides general measures for quieting the Bhils, special stepe 
had to be taken to bring to order certain chiefs who were either in 
opén revolt or who claimed a half independence. _OFf these the 
most important were Kuvar Vasive of Sighira in the south-east, 





' Resident of Baroda, 28th October 1891, Bom, Gov, Sel. XXII. 701. 

* Bom, Gov, Sel. XXIII. 726,727. , | 

* Tho rates for every pair of bullocks varied from 16s, to £1 bee ire §- 18), taken 
halfin money, half in rice; the rates on tools were for a hatchet, Lwheddi, Sa. 
onthe age $e piekaxe, boil, Ga, (Ra, 24), and 2% 4d. (Ra 1-2-8) ona ddtardi, 
Bom. Gov, Sel, XXII. 743,744. 
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Raising of Rhocha in the south-west, and Raji Daima of Talakviida 
to the north of the Narbada, On the 26th Jununry 1822 Kuvar 
Vaséva came and presented himself at Mr. Willoughby’s camp. 
This man, about twenty-six years of age, above the common order 
of his tribe, and able to write a tolerable hand,’ was the son of 
the Umed Vasdva mentioned above, who, during the rule of Ajabsing 
(1786 - 1803), going into rebellion, raised a large force of Sindian 
and other mercenaries, and, till he was assassinated, kept his hold 
over five of the hill districts. Before giving himself up im 1822, 
Kuvar Vaséva had for some time been quiet, but he was believed 
to be planning fresh raids, and had still about eighty men under 
him, half of them Bhils and the rest Sindians and Araba2 On 
4 promise of pirdon and of # settlement of his claims, Kuvar 
agreed to live quietly in Saghfra as a Réjpipla subject; to pay 
customary dues; to obey the orders of the Government command- 
ants; to give up lands to which he had no right; to refer 
disputes and claims to the settlement of Government; to be 
responsible for robberies in which he was proved to have had a 
share; to seize or give information of any bad characters that 
might hide in his territories ; and to entertain no foreign foe 
On Kuvar’s completing this agreement, it was arranged that the 
head of his 5Sindi iruope and twenty-five of the men should be 
employed by the Rajpipla chief; that o monthly grant of £12 10s. 
(Bs. 125) should be given to Kuvar’s brother, if with twelve Blils 
he came and settled in Nindod; and that a post of forty horse and 
eighty foot should be established at Sichira.” Of greater power, 
though much less given to open disorder than the Ségbira Kauvar, 
waa his father-in-law Réisimg of Rhocha, a chief about fifty years 
old, very difficult to deal with, fawning and crafty, with ‘sweet water 
in his mouth and black blood in his heart’. Raising who was anid 
to be very rich* had in his service upwards of fifty men; and though 
not in outlawry, refused for long to come to the Political Agent’s camp. 
At last he camo in, gave up all his troops except eight, and offered 
security forhis good behaviour. The third chief waa a Molesalim 
freebooter Béji Diima who, with two other outlaws, Nésir Khan 
and Umed Khan and troops of Dhankés ‘a cruel and bloodthirsty 
tribe’ of Bhils,® living at Talakvéda on the Narbada, had, as the 
price of abstaining from plunder, extorted spms of money from 
many villages in the eastern Narbada districts.’ | 








' Rom, Gov. Sel XXITT. 714, 7 Bom. Gov. Sel. SAT. 712 
§ Rom, Gov. Sel. XXUL. 712 am Det 
4 Bom, Gov. Sel, X XID. 736, The origin of ‘a wealth ia said to have bewn 
in 1800 when, on condition of giving them an asylum in one of his villages, he was 
iting after the disturbance 


at 


‘t Mandvi. He afterwards, on a promise that no pie wuld be male about 
4 te gave up the Bohorda, enriching himeelf, it was said, by about £10,000 
Ha, 1,00, 000) 


® Dhinka would seam to be another name for Naikda, 
-* Bom, Gov. Sel. XXIIT, 267. Gora (January 1822) was very 


ess naif inthe entire possession of, aml the whole 
vida Mehvasia(p. 541). Inquiry afterwanls showed that 
some of the villages to which he had advanced money (p, 745). 


distreased,many off its 
Taji had a claim on 
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In November 1823 Mr. Willoughby was sent to make a settlement 
with Baji Déima and the two other Talakvada outlaws. Helped 
by the ruggedness of their country, and encouraged by former 
successes aguinst Baroda troops, these chiefs refused to surrender, 
Very active 5 were taken to bring thom to order, the supplies 
were cul off; a Bhil chief was hired to track them; and a reward waa 
offered to any one who would seize them; at the same time they were 
told through a Ghat that if they surrendered, their lives would be 
peel their claims settled, Of the three chiefs, Nisir Khan was 
the first to come in (December 1823), He was followed after about 
eight months (7th July 1824) by Umed Khan, and he about a month 
later by Baji Déima’ On surrendering, the chicfsagreed to behave 
as peaceable subjects, to pay revenue, to accept the Government 
settlement of their claims, to harbour no outlaws, to remain in 
Baroda for five years, and to give security for their good behaviour,? 
Two other Bhil chiefs Kuvar Jiva and Kalin Chamér from the 
Khindesh frontier are mentioned os coming in (January 1824), and 
signing agreements for good behaviour.? tween 1821 and 1827, 
though the Political Agent exercised only a general supervision, 
Rajpipla had much improved. Order was kept and from Broach 
and Baroda complaints of Réjpipla raids had ceased. The country 
was on the whole well and mildly managed, and the revenues, in 
spite of one year of flood and two of dronght, had, during the five 
yeara ending 1527, risen from £15,061 to £25,948," 

For four years after 1827, British supervision was relaxed and 
the management of the finances left to the chief and his minister, 
The result was a drop in the revenne from £25,948 to £17,636 2, 
(Rs. 2,509,480 -1,76,361), An inquiry into the cunuse of this decreaso 
showed that large amounts had been embezzled. On this Government 
had again to interfere, and letting out the districts in farm for seven 
years realized an average revenue of £22,400 6. (Rs. 224,633). 
Atthe close of this farm, the entire management of the finances waa 
again handed over to the chief, and again the revenue returns fell, 
the average of the nine years ending 1848-49 being only £20,659 
(Rs. 206,590). An inquiry showed that the actual revenue was 
considerably greater than that entered im the state accounts. 
Pressure waa put on the chief to settle the claims for which the 
British Government had given its guarantees. And in 1850, when this 
was done, Government finally withdrew its supervision. In 1852 an 
Chgagement was mediated by the British Government between the 
Giikwir and the Raja of Rajpipla, by which some old disputes were 





! Hom. Gov, Sel, XXIII. 771, * Bom. Gov, Sel XXIIL 775. 


2 Bom. Gov, Bel XN, 747. : 

* Crimes though still committed were much aed gaoesicy and much aurer of detection, 
conde ie ti whole district large numbers of people were flocking back. Bom. 
Ww, oh AALIL 7, 7aL 
Sddiiyl cual sod ccttcat sol feces kajpigio robbers. Deh Aan people who were 
to bla cing eel Bhils, Bots. Gov. Sal. XXUIL 


rane would seem to have heen the : 
* The details were: 1923, £15,601); 1994, £19,015; 1825, 10,966; 1826, £24,336; 


and 1827, £25,045, Bom, Gov, Sel. 
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settled by the transfer of certain villages in which both governments 
had shares to the Gadikwér and the Raja respective y, and the 
admission of the right of the Raja of Rajpipla to collect certain 
customs on payment of £1165 (Baroda Rs. 13,351) yearly. 

A few years later at the time of survey (1852-1855), the district, 
though backward, thinly peopled, and suffering from an ill-managed 
system of revenue leases, was much richer and more d whe iy than 
fifty years before. Order was well established and cases of crime 
were few. Most of the Bhils were quiet and well behaved? Néndod 
had become a prosperous town of 20,000 inhabitants, with well built 
high houses, a manufacture and export of great numbers of quaintly 
shaped well tempered knives, and a considerable trade chiefly in 
forest produce, honey, bees’ wax, simbar hides, and bamboos.4 “The 
hill tracts in the centre and east were still covered with thick 
forest and had very few people and very little cultivation,’ and the 
southern and south-western districts had still large forest tracts 
broken by patches of tillage. But near the Kim the land was well 
filled, and all along the Narbada it was rich and prosperona, 

About the middle of August 1857, the chief prayed the Government 
to help him, ae that he = found a certain Syed Morfid Ali 
tampering with his troops and trying to organize a disturbance in 
Nandod, On receipt of this Hinson (Aupece 17) Mr. Rogers, the 
Collector of Broach, taking with him 200 men of the Ist Grenadiers 
and a detachment of 50 Europeans from the 88rd Queen's, then 
detained at Broach by stress of weather, started for Ndéndod. 
Hearing of their approach Morféd Ali fied, and the risk of an 
outbreak was at an end. A detachment of 200 men was left at Nindod, 
and till the mutinies were over R4jpipla gave no further cause for 
uneasiness. On the 20th January 1859, Government decided that 
Rajpipla should pay a yearly sum of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) towards the 
maintenance of this force called the Gujarit Bhil Corps. This was 
subsequently converted into a police corps, nod as no part of it was 
employed in Rajpipla, the Réja on the lst May 1865 was freed from 
any demand on tts account. If however the troops are employed 
in Réjpipla, the chief is liable to such contribution as Government 
may think fit and reasonable.® 
Tn 1859 Kuvar Vasiiva of Sigbdéra, who had been blind for Rome 
years, died, leaving two sons Lashkario who had managed the estate 
Pee younger, son Dungario. Shortly after, Démji the son of 
Dungario, imprisoned his uncle Lashkario and in spite of the orders 
of the chief and of the Political Agent, declared himself head of the 





clan, He held his position till in 1860 troops were sent against him 


officers, Bom. Gov, Sel XXTIL 300.3197 UMS! the villages through bis own 
* Bom. Gov, Sel. XXITT. 320,291. 
5 nm, Gow. & IT. 313, *Bom, Gor, Sel, XXII. 302. 
* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV, 253, ie — 
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and he gave himself up to the Khindesh Bhil Agent. After this 
Lashkario formally senenee the chiefship, and the heads ot the 
neighbouring clans agreed in choosing Dimyi. The relations between 
Déimji and the Rajpipla chief then came under discussion. In the 
end it was settlod that, while admitting that the Riijpipla chief was 
his superior and had the right to levy customs, Dimji should have 
the revenue and police management of his estate, The neighbouring 
Bhil chiefs became answerable for Dimji’s good behaviour, an 
matters have since gone smoothly. In 1860, with the permission of 
Government, Veristlji abdicated and his only son Gambhirsingyi, the 

resent ruling chief, was on the 17th November duly installed by 
the Political Agent. Thongh he had nominally retired, Verisélji aa 
his son’s minister, kept in his own hands all the power of thw state, 
Gambhirsingji, as he grew up, chafed against this arrangement, and 
ill feeling rose to such a pitch, that in 1867 Government had to 
interfere. Verisilji was forced to forego all interference in state 
affairs and in the following year died. 

On the 16th June 1871 a slight disturbance broke out in the Bhil 
district of Vadi in the south-west of Rajpipla. Umed, the chief of 
Vadi, some time before his death entrusted the estate to Narsai, one 
of his younger sons. On Umed’s death, his eldest son Kigu claimed 
the chiefship; and as the dispute threatened to become serous and 
the Réjpipla chief was unable to settle it, the Political Agent 
interfered, taking the estate under his direct supervision. Shortly 
after, Narsai the younger claimant, at the head of an armed force, 
made a sudden night attack on his brother's house and the 
Government officer in charge. He was ultimately seized and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, and the estate is still 
under the control of the British Government. 

The following table shows the chief members of the Rajpipla 
family for the last century : 
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The Raja of Raéjpipla is one of the chiefs who in 1862 received a 
patent, ned allowing adoption. Heisthe only Rewa Kintha chief 
with first class jurisdiction, that is with power to try for capital 
offences all persons but British subjects. He is entitled to a salute 
of eleven guns and to a native guard of honour of inferior strength, 
The present chief, Gambhirsingyi, born in 1846, is now (1879) in his 
34th year. Though opposed tochange he has of late years considerably 
improved his police; he has built schools, a dispensary, and a jail, 
755 ios spending £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) on a road from Nandod 
d44 milea to Anklesvar station, 


Chhota Udepur, in point of sizo the second of the Rewa 
Kintha states, lies between north latitude 22°23" and 22° 92", and 
east longitude 73° 47° and 74°20,’ and has a total area of 820 
square miles, a population of 62,913 souls or 76°72 to the square 
mile, and, for the five years ending 1878, an average yearly revenue 
of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), 


Tt is bounded on the north by the Biriya state, on the east by 
Ali Rajpur in Central India, on the south by the Sankheda Mehvias 
estates of the Rewa Kiintha, and on the west by Buroda, 


The district is irregular in shape and for the most maurt covered 
with hills and forests, os 
The principal rivers are the Or or Orsan fr, which, flowing through 
the lands of Suri, Jetpur, Jhabugim, and Raj Viisna, by the es 
of Udepor and Jhabugim, joins the Narhada becioan Chinod and 
Karnah ; the Heran, flowing through the Pinvad sub-division, and 
joining the Or in the Géikwiérs territory to the west of the Sankheda 
fehvas; and the Narbada, which forms for about fifteen miles the 
south-eastern boundary of the state, Besides those there are the ) 
Bhélaj, flowing through Tejgad, and Jotpur, and joining the Or; 
the Ani flowin through Tejrad; the Bamni thronch Painvad; the 
Kara throngh Kavint, and the Boch through Raj Visna, 
Most of Chhota Udepur is covered with hills. In Tejgad near 
the centre along the Or valley, thongh rugged in outline, they are 
of no great height. In the south-east a range of hills runs north. 


At the back of Kardli, noticeable for miles round, - flat-topped trap 
Fudge ee — — west for four miles, rises at its western 
end into two sharply marked peaks » Its top, a broad table-land 

yields crops of millet and pulse. In Targol, in the north-west 
about ten miles south-east of Pavaégad, rises the Jhund hill, once a 
favourite place of refuge for outlaws, and still, from the thickness 





Daring the greater part of the year the climate ie damn, 
auhealthy, and fevorah,* f the year the climate is damp, 


Grain, pulse, and timber, are the chjef produce of the state. Tho 
ei al ope pep are tunber and the flowers of the mahuda 
©, Bassia latifolia, : 
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The 1872 census showed a population of 62,913 souls, or 76°72 
to the square mile, Of the whole number, 61,381 or 97-56 per 
cent were Hindus, 1515 or 241 per cent Musalmiins, and 17 
Parsis. Of the Hindas 276 were classed ss Brahmans; 2407 as 
Kshatris, Raj its; 1086 a8 Vaishas, traders and merchants ; 2977 os 
Shudras, cultivators, craftsmen, labourers, and Souerere classes: 
and 54,638 unsettled classes including 37,682 Kolis, 1978 Bhils, 
9594 Dhinkdés,5377 Naikdis, and 7 Domdis,. OF 61,381 the total 
Hinda population, six were Vir Vaishnavs, 2675 Raémanujs, 733 
Vallabhichéris, and 840 Kabirpanthis; 506 were Shaivs, 38 asoetica, 
and 67,088 unsectarian Hindus. Of the Musalméins 21 were Syeda, 
981 Shaikhs, 79 Pathdins, 65 Bohords, 50 Arabs, 191 Makrénis, and 
628 were entered as ‘Others’, Of the whole nomber 1460 were 
Sunnis and 55 Shits. Of the Piirsis 13 were Shahanshiis and 
4 Kadmis. The number of villages was 550 or 0-64 to the square 
mile; the average village population 118°70 souls. Of the whole 
number, 465 villages had less than 200 inhabitants; 57 had from 
200 to 500; 4 from 500 to 1000; 3 from 1000 to 2000; and one, 
the town of Udepur, between 2000 and 3000. There were 14,506 
houses, or, an average of 17°69 houses to the square milo, and 433 

raons to each house. Of the total number of honsea, 184 inhabited 

y 867 persons were of the betterand 14,322 with 62,046 inhabitants, 
of the poorer, sort. 

Chhota Udepur contains ten sub-divisions, parganda, Sursi or 
Dor, Tejead, Kadval, Jetpur, Jhabugim, Pénvad, Kavant, Karéli, 
Raj Visna,and Targol. Suest or Dor in the extreme north-east with 
thirty-three villages, formerly belonged to Ali Réjpur, but was 
mortgaged, in 1807, to the Raja of Chhota Udepur for £10,584 8e. 
(Its. 1,05,844), and has ever since remained in his possession. The 
Ali Réjpor chief has more than once attempted to recover tho 
property through the mediation of Government. But the Government 
of India have settled that these villages must remain with the state 
of Udepmur, till the whole sum for which they were mortgaged 
together with interest is paid. As interest has been running since 
the beginning of the century, there 1s little chance that such a 
payment will ever be made. The Ali Réjpur boundary has been 
marked off, and Sursi is now ey part of Chhota Udepur. 
lis people are almost all Bhils and Kolis, and except near the 

ets, the country is waste and covered with forests. — The chief 
crops are, in the rainy season, maize the staple, a little ree, and the 
coarser grains banti, bivta, kodra, and jhiébi ; and in the cold weather, 
amand wheat. The tillage is rude and careless. West of Surai, 
giaap, with seventy-seven villages including Udepur the capital 
of the state, has the Bériya hills on the north, Sursi on the east, 
the river Orsang on the south, and Jetpur and Kadval on the 
west. Like Sursi, the country is hilly and wooded, with scattered 
hamlets and patches of tillage. The population, cro and style 
of tillage are much the same as those of Sursi. Palm trees both 
cocoanut and wild date, found all over Chhota Udepur, are commonest 
in Tejgad. They do much to lower the state of the Bhils, who 
having a right to the juice, when the sap begin to rise, camp under 
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one of the trees and by the help of asmall store of maize flour, men, 
women, and children, live on the fermented ymce. In the north-west 
corner of the state, Kanva‘., with sixteen villages, wild and beautiful 
with hills and forests, is very backward. South of Kadval and west 
of Tejgad, detrvr, with seventy-six villages, has some of the best 
land in the state. Open, but thickly dotted with wild date trees, the 
soil is light and with thriftier less unskilled peasants would yield rich 
crops. At present the people and chief predncta differ little from 
those of Sursi. Pa'xvap, to the south-east of Tejgad, with aghty- 
five villages, is a rich well-watered tract crossed from north-east to 
south-west by a range of hills. Water is near the surface, and the 
soil is rich. In the rains, millet the staple, and rice grow well ; 
and in the cold weather there are luxuriant cropa of wheat and gram. 
Cotton, if its cultivation was fostered, would flourish. South of 
Pénvad are the fifty-four villages of Kava’xr. The country, crossed 
from north to south by a well planned road, is hilly throughout, and 
im the south is wild and rugged. The people and tillage are very 
backward. In patches near hamlets, Indian corn and millet are 
grown in the rains, and wheatand barley in the cold weather. This 
sub-division contains two places of some interest, Hamph a place of 
Pilgrimage on the Narbada (see p. 161), and three or four miles south 
of Kaviént, Mohan, an old capital of the Chhota Udepur chiefs, 
West of Panvad, the thirty-eight villages of Kana’t, in the north, 
open and with good black soil, stretch south into a hilly broken 
country. Though the props are much the same as in other parte of 
Chhota Udepnr, and (though most of the people are lila, fT 
Intermixture of Kanbis* has done something to better the style of 
tillage. | To the north of Karali and between it and Jetpur, he the 
eight villages of Jnanuca'm, watered by the river Orsang, in soil and 
| roducts like Karali. These villages, formerly shared between the 

aikwar and the Udepur chief, were, in 1873, as part of a general 
settlement of claims, made over to Udepur. To the south of 
Jha ugim, are the twenty-three villages of Ra's Va'swa, originally 
thirty-four, and reduced to their present number, in 1873, when the 
claims of the Géikwér and the Udepur chief were settled. This 
sub-division, level and well supplied with water, and with loamy soil 
partly deop black, partly light, is the richest and best tilled portion 










cotton, and sugarcane. Taroon, the last sub-division, a small tract 
of nine villages, lies to the west of Rij Vasna, isolated from the 


rest of on by the small state of Jaémbughoda in the Panch 
Mahdls. The country is covered with hills and orest, the people are 
almost entirely Bhils, and the products little beyond inferior cropa 
= — millet, pulse, and such coarser grains as kodra, banti, and 
ALCO. 


(The Chhota Udepur chiefs claim to belong to the clan of Khichi 
Chohiins,} whose head Anhal is said to have rena created by Vasishth 
Muni out'of the Agni Kund on mount Abu. Ajayapél, one of Anhal’s 
successors, founded the city of Ajmir, and ancines named Ménikrii, 
settling at Sdmbhbar, has handed down the title of S4mbhri Réo or 


, 


Gujarat. 
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Lords of Simbhar. Descended from Manikrai, the Khichi Chohéna , XIII. 
first settled in the remote Sind Ségar, a tract extending over ——e 
about 100 miles (68 kos) between the Behut and the Sind, whosa States. 

capital was Khichpur Patan. Ono of the successors of Manikraj Cmmora Upervn. 

was Bir Bilandey or Dharmagaj, who, in the beginning of tha History. : 
eleventh century, defended Ajmir against Mahmud of Ghazni. His | 
successor Bisaldev or Visaldev, flourished from 1010 to 1074, and | 





was the founder of the town of Visalnagar in north Gujarét. Tho 

successors of Visaldey were Sérenutoy; Ano, Jepél, Ananddev, 
Someshvar, and Prithiréj Chohdn, the celebrated hero of Chand’s : 
Beg epic the Prithirdj aso. After the defeat of Prithiréj, who | 
ell im 1193 fighting against Shahib-ud-din Ghori, the Khichias . 
settled in a part of Malwa called after them the Khichi Vida. In ——' 
1900) Khichi Hamir, descendant of Prithirdj, distinguished : 


himself by his gallant defence of Ranthimbhor against Ala-nd-din 
Khilji2 After the fall of Ranthimbhor a body of Khichis moved to | 
Gujarat, and there conquered the kingdom of Chimpéner at the foot 
of Pivigud hill. Here they continued to rule till, in 1484, their 
city and hill fort were captured by Mahmud Begada (1459 - 1511)3 
dayasing, the last Chohin Raja of Cliimpéner, the Pétéi Raval | 
of the bards, was killed by Mahmud Begada in 1484. Of his threa 
song Rayasing died during hia father’s lifetime, Limbéji the 


second escaped at the fall of Chimpéner, and the third Tejsing was : 
taken prisoner and became a Musalmin. . 

According to bardic accounts a son of Raéyasing escaping from | 
Chéimpéner, settled at Himph a small out-of-the-way hamlet on the ; 


right bank of the Narbada. Left unmolested in this wild country, j 
he and his descendants established claims of tribute over ao large 2 
tract of east Gujarit, and, later on, in the decay of the authority ; 
of the Ahmedabad kings (1540-1572), were able to spread their 5 
’ 
| 





jower, and move thew head-quartera fo Mohan im a richer and 
less remote part of the country. Commanding the pass into the 
difficult tracts on the banks of the Narbada, the site was well 
chosen, and its ruins show that Mohan was once a place of 
considerable importance. : 

Along with Rajpipla and Godhra, Muhammadan historians seem : 
ne ig oe ar Mohan, under the name re But at the | 
close of the sixteenth century it was recognized ag o separate 
district. Abul Faz! in the Ain-i-Akbari states that ‘to the east 
of Nandarbir, to the north of Mendo, to the south of Nadowt 











* Tod's Rajasthin, I. 411, 416, | 
* The fort waa not taken withowt mmch difficulty, Hamir and all the new 
Musabmina or a Mogliala, who were with hum, were alain. Tarikh-i-Firoz 
Shahi: Elliot, I7d. 
3 The names of the Chohin rulers of Chimpdner were Réja 
» Shri Chichingder, Shri Sonamdev, Shri vn ; 

unpu Raval, Shri Vir Dhaval, Shri Savraj, Shri Raghavdev, Shr 


* According to one account it was Patii Rival's grandson Prithirdj, according to 
saciiiir abeoene ti waa fi, three generations Ister, who founded Mahan, 
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(Néndod) and the west of Chiimpéner, was a district ninety miles by 
sixty (60 by 40 kos), with many wild elephants. It was under a Chohin 
Thikor, whose capital was Ali Mohan (Almydhan), and who had a 
force of 600 horsemen and 15,000 foot’! In course of time, probabl 
during the decay of Moghal power in the early part of the eighteent 
century,’ the capital was moved twenty miles north to Chhota 
Udepur on the banks of the Or. The site was well suited for trade, 
but it was a place of no strength and the chiefs were, before long, 
forced to pay tribute to the Gaikwér. Bayi Riival, who is said to 
have founded Chhota Udepur, died childless, and was succeeded 
by his cousin Durjansing,* and he by his grand-nephew Amarsing. 
After Amarsing came Abhayasing, and he, shortly after, being killed 
by a fall from his horse, was succeeded by Raéyasing,* who in 1813 
built the Udepur fort. Dying in 1819, Rayasing was succeeded by 
his son Prithiraj, the ruling chief in 1822 when, on its guaranteeing 
a yearly tribute of £877 (Baroda Rs. 10,500)," the control of the 
state was transferred to the British Government by the Géikwar, 
After his death, in 1832, his cousin Gumdnsing succeeded, who, dying 
in 1851, left as heir the present Raja Jitsing born in 1854. On 
the 29th November 1858, Ttia Topi, then in rebellion against the 
British Government, appeared with a strong army before Udepur. 
Though the defences of the town were weak, the Raja shut his ga 
and stoutly refused to let Tatia Topi enter, threatening that if he 
forced his way in, he would kill his Ranis and children, and himself 
commit suicide. Tiatia refrained and pitched his camp on the plam 
on the east side of the town. On the following day the rebels 
entered and plundered the town. Titian had intended to halt at Chhota 
Udepur to recruit his men and to develop his intrigues with the 
Baroda Sardirs, but Brigadier Parke, who was on his track, gave 
him no respite. On the 1st December 1858 he fell upon Tatia’s rebel 
force and defeated it with great slaughter, his loss being trifling. 
This defeat caused great confusion in the ranks of the insurgents. 
Tatia abandoned his army and fled to the forest lands of Pirona, 


The Raja is a chief of the second class and is entitled to a salute 
of nine guns. He pays the Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £877 (Baroda 
Rs. 10,500), receiving in return a dress of honour. He also receives 
small sums aggregating £62 (Rs. 620) a year from villages im 
Gaikwér territory, in the Rewa Kéntha, and in the Panch Mal 
and £50 (Re. 500) a year from the Thikor of Gad. 

The following is, as far as can be ascertained, the Chhota Udepur 


family tree. It is defective in several respe 







ie 
— 





' Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari, IT. 72, A few years later (1609), the Ali Mohan contin- 
ty <a 


gent to the Gujarat frontier force was 250 men. Major Watson, is 
who is said to have moved the capital, does not appear in the Chhota Udepur Raja's 


ly tree. . 
* According to the Raja’ list, six Rajas reigned between the founder and Durjan- 
Oe ee: aul Seatantarsy, g. Gumansing, Rayasing, Ts} (w | 


: The names Amarsing and Abhayasing are not mentioned in the Béjéa’ List, 
* Aitchison's Treaties (1576), 1V. oi. > - . | 
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a ina 
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Prithiraj.' (Bariya) 
‘a = 7 
a x 
Ba \ val? | 
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ii re Durjansing. | 
depur}. | 
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ri : ! 
Abbayasing. 
| 
Riyasi x 
{died 1818). | 
| 
Prithiraj Gumdnsing x 
(died 1822). (died 1851), 
Jitsi 
(the Sebi Chief). 
' Another seequnit pots ing Hig dayasing and Hiyssing, and makes Prithiraj and 


Dungarsing the grandson of Rayan 


his som TrimbaLcia Bom, Gov, Sel, AXUL 1a, 
acomint makes Haji Raval sixth | t from Frith Pritiiré). Bom Bombay Chiefs, Rews Wain 


tha, 0. 
Ba'riya, called after the Bariya Kolis who held it before the Rajput 
conquest, between 22° 21' and 22° 58° north latitude, and 73° 41° 
and 74° 18' east longitude, has an area of 815 square miles, a 
nh op in 1872, of 52,421 souls or 64°48 to the square an 
during the five years ending 1878, an average yearly revenue of 
£17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000). 


It is bounded on the north by the Rewa Kantha estate of Sanjeli ; 
onthe east by the Jhalod and Dohad sub-divisions of the Panch 
‘Mahals ; on the south by the Rewa Kantha state of Chhota Udepur 
and of Kathiviada under the Bhopévar Agency, and the Bhil estate 
of Jémbughoda in the Panch Mahdls; and on the weat by Kélol 
and Godhra in the Panch Mahiils. Its extreme length from north 
to Bonth 3 14 thirty-nine miles. 


ngular in shape, about thirty-nine miles from north to south, 
and gradually narrowing from forty-five miles in the south to nigh 
miles in the north, the country is, except some open plains, 
with hills and woods. 
The chief rivers are the Panam and the Haraph. The Pinam 
flows north-west from the Ratanmél hills dividin gone co ai 
“two meqnal parts. The Haraph runs parallel to t imam about 
twelve miles north of it. two pther streams, the Goma and Karad 
‘flowing west to the Mahi from the south of the state, are of little 
consequence. The supply of water is from wells, village ponds, 
beds. 





and river 
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In the weat, the country, generally flat, is hore and there broken 
by isolated hills. ‘To the south and east, the hills are higher and 
more connected, until, along the south frontier, they form an 
unbroken line stretching from enst to west, and forming the water- 
shed between the Mahi and Narbada. <A similar line of hills 
stretches north from the Ratanmél range, and forms the water-shed 
between the Mahi and the Banis. From this range, many side 
spurs run west, falling in height and importance, as they stretch 
further from the table-land. North of the Panam, long lines of 
hog-backed hills ron north-west nearly parallel with the boundary of 
the state till it reaches Sanjeli, None of the hills rise to more than 
1200 feet above the sea. 

The climate is damp and unhealthy, with mach fever. 

The chief products are timber, maize, pulse, gram, wheat, bani, 
bavto, kodra, oil seeds, and, in a few places, sugarcane. There are 
no mines and no manufactures. 


Tn 1869, rough census gave a population of 49,220 soula, of 


whom 48,127 were Hindus, 1081 Musalméns, and 12 Parsis. The 
1872 census showed a population of 52,421 souls or 64-48 to the 
square mile. Of the whole nomber, 51,309 or 97:87 per cant were 
Hindus, 1095 or 2°09 pe | 
Hindus EfT were clasged as Brihmans - 542 as Kshatris, Rajputs ; 
1974 as Vaishas, tradersand merchants: 315 aS hudras, cultivators, 
craftsmen, labourers and depressed classes + and 43,657 as unsettled 
tribes, including 26,524 kolis, 13,715 Bhils, 3397 Naikdais, and 
3 Jats. Of the 51,309 Hindus, 1565 were Vaishnavs, 427 of them 
Raménojs, 78 Svimindrféyans and 1060 Vallabhicharis, 412 wera 
Shaivs, 19 Shrivaks, 47 ascetica, and 49.266 of no 5 ea sect. 
Of the Musalméns 25 were Syeds, 377 Shaikhs, 157 ‘athdns, 84 
Bohoris, 2 Khojds, 45 Arabs, 179 Makrinis, and 226 were entered 
as ‘Others’. Of the whole number 989 wore Sunnis, and 106 were 
Shits. Ofthe Pirsis 7 were Shahanshéig and 10 Kadmis. The 
number of villages was 478 or 0°58 to the square mile; the av rare 
village Pepe 109°66 persons to the village. Of the whole 
number, 424 villages had less than 200 inhabitants; 48 from-200 to 
500; 5 from 500 to 1000; and one, the town of Bariya, from 2000 
to 4000. Thera were 12,404 houses or an average of 15°25 houses 
to the square mile and 4-22 persona to each house. Of the total 
number of houses, 544 inhabited by ia pats were of the better, 












and 11,860 occupied by 50,682 persons of the poorer, sort. 

The lands of the state are distributed over seven subdivisions ; 
Randhikpor; Dudhia; Umaria; Haveli ; Kékadkhila; Ségtéla; and 
Réijgnd. Ranpmm«evr in the north has fifty-nine villages most 
of them small, poor, and almost entirely peopled by Bhils. Dupwia 
has sixty-seven Villages, where tillage, though rade and imperfect, 
is better than in Randhikpar, Some of tha hushandmen are Kanbis, 
induced to settle in Dudhin by the late chief, who gave many 
privileges, freeing them from import. and export duties, Umanria 
a wild hill and forest tract of forty-four villages, ita people almost 
all Kolisand Bhils, Havets is the largest and next to Réjgad tho 
most Hourishing of the Bériya sub-divisions, It has seventy-three 








cent Musalmiéns, and 17 Pirsis. Of the 
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villages including the capital, Devgad Béiriya. Ka'kapkmtta has 
fifty-seven villages, the people im nearly equal pecuonson Bhils and 
Kolis, with a small sprinkling of Naikdas. The country is wild, 
waving hills and forests, and m the low ground patches of cleared 
land with here and there detached Bhil or Koli huts, Sa'ora na to 
the south of Bariya, has forty-five villages peopled almost entirely by 
Kolis and Néikdés, Ra'soap is the best tilled, and for its size the 
most productive of the Bériya sub-divisions, This is m part owing 
to a fuir sprinkling of Brahman and Kanbi husbandmen, partly to 
the greater richness of the soil, and partly to its neighbourhood to 
the ancient capital of Champdner and to the more modern and 
thriving district of Kélol. In 1865 of 153 wells, the total return 
for the whole state, 110 were in Rajgad. Of late dye sugarcane 
tillage has greatly spread. Many Naikdas live in the lonelier parts, 
bat the bulk of the people are Kolis. 

The Raéjis of Bariya are said to belong tothe same class of 
Khichi Chohén Rajputs as the Rajés of Chhota Udepur. It has 
been shown in the historical sketch of Chhota Udepur, that after the 
fall of Patai Rival of Chimpaner, his grandson Prithiréj took refuge 
in the village of Hamph on the Narbada, where he established himself, 
and plundered the neighbouring districts. To keep him quiet the 
Gujarit Viceroys allowed him a fourth share, chauth, of the revenues 
of Halol and Kalol. His son Dungarsing conquered Bériya from 
the Bhils. According to another bardic account Pratdpsing, the son 
of Patai Raval, established himself at Hamph, and his son Riyasing 
founded the principality of Chhota Udepar. Trimbaksing, the son 
and successor of Rayasing, conquered Biriya from the Bhils,’ and, 
about 1670, before starting ona pilgrimage to Gaya, divided his 
possessions among his two sons, giving ©hhota Udepur to Réyaji the 
elder, and Bériya to Dungasjt the younger, Dengan ee hon 
were Udesing, Réyasing, Vijaysing, and Ménsing about whom 
nothing certain is known, except that Mansing’s reign ended about 
1720. At his death, a Beluch soldier seized the government, and the 
Rani, taking her young son Prithiraj, fled to her father the Raval of 
Dungarpur, Here Prithiréj stayed tor twelve years, and then (1732) 
returning, drove out the usurper, built the present town of Bariya, and 


‘called it Devgad or God’s fort At this time the one-fourth share of 


the Dohad revenue was, in return for a money advance, ceded to 
Bariya by the chief of Sunth. “ About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the Marétha armies under Udaji Pudr, Malharrav Holkar, 
and Jankoji Sindia entered Bariya. They did not call on the chief 
to pay tribute, but, acknonieCeae him lord of his own pipeie 
allowed him ny levy P ibuta from Haélol, Kilol, and Dohad. 





‘ Of the former Koli or Bhil rulers of Biriya, traces romain in the family of Bhils 
at Barty, npr the leading | in the three-year gt digi tho att eo 
‘and in the Bariydea of Paroli in tiga whe have the night presen Seon ee 
‘chief with adagyer, anil claim to have once held the country © aged 
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Prithiraj] was succeeded by Rayadharji.! To the other thres 
sons Sématsing, Harising, and Ramsing, and tothe two dan hters, 
grants of villages were made, which t air descendants still keep 
on condition that the holders continue to live in the town of Bariya. 
Réyadharji was succeeded by Gangdasji, and he by Gambhirsing, 
who was followed by Dhiratsing, and he by Sthebsing. When, 
about the end of the 18th century, Mahdd4ji Sindia passed through 
Bariya in pursuit of Réghoba, the Raja was treated with kindness 
and presented with gifts. Sahebsing was succeeded by Yashvant- 
sing and Yashvantsing by his son Gangdds. During the reign of this 
chief, Bariya suffered from Maritha raids. In 1802 Nagoji Vahji, 
an officer of Sindia’s, levied a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000}, and, 
two years later, Sadishivrdy exacted £8400 (Rs. 84,000). In 1805 
Sambhéji Angria, on the part of Sindia, extorted £1400 (Rs. 14,000) ; 
and in the following year Bhujangriév, an officer of the same 

vernment, levied £800 (Rs. 8000), and Mahipatrav,? one of 
Holkar’s commanders, collected £3300 (Rs. 33,000). In 1808 Bapu 
Sindia not only exacted £2300 (Ra. 23,000), but plundered the 
capital.’ From 1810 to 1815 Rémdin, Roshan Beg,’ Bapn Raghunith 
of Dhir, andGovindray Bolia leviedcontributions. Réja Gangdis was 
60 imbecile, that the government continued to be under the control 
of his mother till, in i8I7, she was treacherously murdered by a 
Brahman named Néranji Dave. This man, a dismissed manager of 
the Rijgad sub-division, had entered the service of Krishnaji the 
manager of Godhra, who gave him the command of 100 horse and 
400 foot. Shortly after, he made use of the chance given by 
Krishnaji's moving out to collect the revenues to plan an attack 
on Bariya. At Dohad, by a promise of £500 (Rs. 5000), he induced 
Krishnéji to agree to his taking a ie of 100 horse and $00 foot to 
carry his designs into execution. With these he proceeded to Bariya 
and, on drawing near, left the main body and with only twenty-five 
followers entered the town. At night he privately entered the 
pore and, putting the Rani in fear of the Godhra troops, induced 
her to leave the palace and put her to death, He then plundered 
her crass pera tng pest hee confidential servant, and, 
intending to destroy him, put the chief in confinement. Escaping 
to Chhota Udepur, the chief was brought back (1817-18). And 4 
after, in a fight with Vithoji the brother of the Godhra manager, 
the usurper Néranji was mortally wounded. 

The connection between the British Government and Biériya 
state dates from 1808, when Daulatrév Sindia’s Gujarat districts were 
taken by a British force commanded by Colonel Murray. The 
success of that campaign was greatly due to the friendship and 


Ch i 


__ta Bom. Gov, Sel. XXIUL. (New Series) p. 119, Rayadharji ia stated to have 


succeeded Mansing; the bardic accounts 
“® Malcolm's Central India, I, 204. 285, 
* Malcolm's Central India, 11, 45 The na ipu Sindia is still ry ni 
years day, 4 ~ 7 mt ae Bape Sindia is still, om every new 
Both these were Holkar's officers, Malcolm's Central India, I, 276, 277. 
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will shown by Réja Gangdis,' for which service he was 
eclared entitled to British protection under the tenth article of the 
treaty of Sarji Anjangaon.? Though enclosed by Sindia’s Gujarat 
aang the Biriya state Bafa becssie tributary to that chief. 
It was subject to attacks from Sindin’s troops, and sometimes had 
to pay heavily before they withdrew, but it escaped a yearly tribute 
‘maintained its right to share in the revenues of Halol, Kalol, 
and Dohad, which, in 1819, was commuted into a yearly payment of 
£414 (Baroda Rs.4750). Raja Gangdisdied in 1819. The minister 
Rupji immediately seized the government, and raised to the chiefshi 
fh child called Bhimsing, the son of a Bhil, who had been nate 
by one of the late chief's wives to the exclusion of Prithiraj, his lawful 
son. Soon after, Rupj was supplanted by his brother Jijibhiéi, who 
removed the spurious Bhimsing and raised Prithir4j to the chiefship. 
dijibhéi mismanaged the state so scandalously, that, in 1824, he waa 
removed by Captain MacDonald, then in political charge, and his 
place given to Nathubhdi a relation of the chief. Prithiréj] was then 
seven years old. In 1824 the state agreed to pay for British 
rotection a yearly sum of £933 12s, 6d. (Sdalamshai Rs. 12,000). 
This, which at first was to rise with the prosperity of the state, was 
fixed in 1849.2 This amount is still wee but, under orders issued in 
1868, it is spent for the good of the country or in matters connected 
with the management of the Rewa K4ntha Agency. Im 1838 Keval 
Naik and his brothers of the village of Bara in the Sdgtile 
sub-division of Bariya, with other Udepur and the Panch Mahils 
Naikdés, harassed the country. Government interfered, restored 
order, and took Sagtéla under their direct management. Prithiray 
died in 1864, and as his son Mansingji was only eight years old, the 
charge of the estate was entrusted to the Political Agent. It remained 
ander direct management till, in November 1876, on his coming of 
e, it was handed over to the young chief. Since 1864, except for 
Niikda rising in 1868, in which the Bariya post of Rajgad was 
bornt, order has been unbroken.‘ 


During the eleven years of direct management, Bariya made very 
great progress. The whole district was surveyed, and of its 499 
villages the limita were fixed, and the lands measured and mapped. 
By revising the rates, introducing better supervision, and abolishing 
monopolies and farms, the customs revenue was raised from £51: 
(Rs. 51,328) in 1864.65 to £6989 (Rs. 69,891) in 1875-76 ; the land 
revenue from £7869 (Rs. 78,688) to £8008 (Re. 80,077) ; and the total 
receipts from £15,232 (Rs. 1,52,318) to £17,210 (Rs. 1,72,097), and 
though more than £71,684 (Rs. 7,16,845) were spent on works of 
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blic usefalness,! a debt of £10,808 (Rs. 1,085,030) was converted 
into a cash balance of £18,111 (Rs. 1,51,11 I). An efficient federal 
police was organized, and tradors, where they formerly risked almost — 
certain robbery, can now pass without escort or fear. A liapensm: 
has been opened,and large numbers of children have been vaccinated, 
Schools have risen from one to fourteen and pupils from 100 to 632, 
The young Raja has been educated at the Ahmedabad Télukdiri | 
school, and the Rajkot Rajkumar College. He is a chief of the second | 
class, and is entitled toa salute of nine guns. Probably from the : 
late date ‘at which the present family was established at Baériya, 
the state is very free from sharers and cadets, and the amount of | 
alienations is small, chiefly confined to villages close to the capital, 
In this state there is a remarkable absence. of nobles, sarddrs, | 
vassals, pativats, or cadets, bhd yas, 


The following is, as far as can be-ascertained, the Biriya family | 





tree. It is defective in several respects, 
dayasing, Pati Raval. 
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Luna‘va'da, lying between north latitade 22° 50’ and 23° 16° 
and east longitude 74° 21' and 73° 47', with an area of 388 square 
miles, had in 1872 a population of 74,813 souls or 192-81 to the square 
mile, and, during the five years ending 1878, an estimated Average 
yearly revenue of £13,940 (Rs, 1 yoo, 400). 

It is bounded on the north by the Rajputdna state of Dungarpur, 
on the east by Sunth and Kadina in = Kiintha, on the south 
by the Godhra sub-division of the Panch Mahils, and on the west. 
by Bildsinor in Rewa Kantha, and Idar in Mahi Kiintha, 
Irregular in shape with many outlying villages, ita lands are mach 
mixed with those of Balisinor and the British Panch Mahdls. Ita 
extreme length from north to south is thirty-four, and its extreme 
breadth from east to west twenty-five, miles, 

The soil is generally stony and the country open and rocky with, 
in placés, low Panty feondiee hills, in 

Besides the Mahi, flowing through the district from the north- 
enst to the south-west, and the Pinam in the south flowing west 
into the Mahi, there are of local streams the Bhidar, which joins 
the Mahi, the Vehri which falls into the Pinam, and the. Sheri 
which, taking its rise from the hills of Dhamod in the Vardhari 
sub-division, joins the Viitrak at the town of Kaira, and finally falls 
into the Sibarmati. Besides ponds there are near very many 
villages a large number of wells, 642 of them built and 297 unbuilt, 

The north of the state is very rugged, and in the south-east o 
chain of hills stretches from the town of Lundvéda into Sunth. In 
the Vardhiri sub-division, there is a central and a western rid 
of moderately high hills, and in Nandarva are two nearly parallel 
ranges of creacent-shaped hills, steep but not very hich. 

The climate is perhaps somewhat cooler than in the neighbouring 
mirts of Gujarit. The prevailing disease is fever. The average 
all of rai during the five years ending 1878 was thirty-nine inches, 
The highest and lowest ranges of the thermometer in the town of 
Lundvada during 1873 were 114° in May and 50° in February. 


Cereals and timber are the chief products. 


'Tandedda Balance Sheet, (578. 
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Chapter XIII. The 1872 census showed a total population of 74,315 souls or 
States. 192-81 to the square mile. Of the whole number 71,725 or 96°87 
‘aia per cent were Hindus, and 3088 or 4:13 per cent Musalméns, Of 
wa vA PA: the Hindus, 7976 were Brahmans, priests ; 2577 Rajputs, cultivators ; 
Fopulation. 990] Viinids, traders; 11,760 Kanbis, cultivators; 162 Kéchhids, 
cultivators ; 856 Suthirs, carpenters ; 910° Luhrs; blacksmiths; 195 
Kadias, bricklayers ; 944 Kumbhars, potters ; 507 Darjis, tailors; 127 
Golis, rice-beaters; 1014 Hajams, barbers; 701 Bhois and 1258 — 
Machhis, fishers ; 124 Bharvids, shepherds; 198 Vanjdrds, carriers; — 
308 Gosiis, religious beggars; of unsettled tribes, 33,117 Kolis — 
and Bhils ; and of depressed classes, 209 Turis, 207 Gartdis, 112 — 
Dabgars, 4484+ Dheds, 730 Chimadids, 155 Bhimbhis, and 478 — 
Of the 71,725 Hindus, 15,564 were Vaishnavs, 4791 of them Vir- 
Valshnays, 8852 Raménujs, 543 Svaiminiriyans, 1329 Vallabha- 
chéris, and 49 Kabirpanthis; 10,846 were Shaivs; 468 Shrayaks ;. 
5 Ascetics ; and 44,842 of no special sect. Of the 3088 Musalmins 
2450 were Sunnis, 74 of them Syeds, 490 Shaikhs, 420 Pathans, 14 
Moghals, 167 Arabs, $0 Makranis, and 1255 ‘Others’; and 638, 
all of them Bohoris, were Shids. The number of villages was 437 
or 1-12 to the square mile, and the average village population 
W111, Of the whole number 334 villages had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 84 had from 200 to 500; 14 from 500 to 1000; 4 from. 
1000 to 2000; and one, the town of Lunfvada, had 0662 souls, of 
whom 7206 were Hindus, and 2456 Musalmins, There were 
17,357 houses or on an average 44°56 houses to the square mile, and © 
448 persons to each house. Of the houses 7614 with 33,172 
inmates were of the better, and 9743 with 41,641 inmates of the 
lower, sort. 


ds of the state are distributed 
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Khénput,- sliarell, Vardhari, and —_Nandarva, 
in the north, from being constantly exposed to the raids 
neighbours, is the least advanced part of the state. On the 
states of Magodi and Idar, on the east the wild villages 


over five sub-divisions, 










or Bhils, whose main object in former times was to hold their own 
their neighbours, and to refuse to pay tribute to any 

superior. This was especially the case with the large village ‘of - 
Chhéni, and its hamlets in the extreme north of the state. 
Stretching over seven square miles its possession was hotly contested 
Ah chiefs of gi eine Lunivéda. The villagers, knowi 

t the sottlement of the bho would involve the loss of their 
freedom and the payment of tribute to one side or the other, fostered — 
the dispute by alternate): mist: Dab i in favour of each of 
the claimants. After much delay the dis pute was, in 1872, decided in 
favour of Lunévada. Of the thirty-nine villages three are held on 
service, one on charitable, one on grant tenure, and thirty-four - 
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| ne are nearly all] Kolis an iila, 
. darvada, bas forty-one villages, seven of 
them held on service tenure, three Epler to temples, three given 
as maintenance, jirti, and twoin gift,indm. The remaining twenty- 
six pay rentto the state. Some villages of this sub-division haye 
# furnumber of settled Kanbi inhabitants. Others as Khanpur and 
Kérants in a difficult coutitry are peopled entirely by Kolis, who in 
former times refused to pay any allegiance. emer now & small 
village, in the an ned by the meeting of the Bhidar and 
the Mahi, was formerly a place of considerable note, and plays a 
leading part in the legends of the state. It is said that it was 
formerly ruled by a man of very low caste, who fell in love 
with o Brihman's daughter, and demanded her in marriage, 
The Brahman sought the help of Kutub Muhammad,’ a sain he 
lived st Shirij, and who was a lineal descendant of Abbds, the uncle 
of Muhammad, Kutub Muhammad came and completely destroyed 
the power of the low caste ruler of Kiiranta. He then took up his 
residence in the town of Kaéranta and worked many miracles. Crowds 
flocked to see him, and he healed the sick, stayed a pestilence, 
and caused water to flow in dry places. The neighbouring 
town of Virpur was at that time ruled by a Koli eee Vir, who 
jens of the saint’s influence, harassed him in various ways. 
<utub Muhammad sought the help of some Solanki Rajputs of the 
family of Sidhriéj Jayasing, the king of Anhilvida Patan, and with 
their aid drove out Vir from Virpur. The Rajputs established 
themselves there, and were the ancestors of the present Lundviéda 
dynasty. The saint died, it is said, at Kéranta full of years and 
honour, and his shrine was visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims, 
Afterwards, his remains were taken to the tomb of his grandson 
Dariiyi Saheb at Virpur, and together they have been venerated? 
It is said that the danghter of the Brihman, for whose sake Kutub 
Muhammad came all the way from Seireh titer herself, weary of 
| nd he innocent cause, into a 
pool in the Bhidar river, and that her ghost still hannta it, The 
ga TKAnELI or Havews sub-division to the south of Khanpar, in the 
































This account of Kutub Mohammad and his mucoessors is taken froma Persian 
work Rukfat-cl-kard-malius, written in 1705 (1119 H.), by Mansur bin Chand 


| Ahmeda 

2 Another local legend tella how a blacksmith of the name of Lélia lived in 
Ahm | raxea and other Bhiltoolsa, One day a Bhil came to him bringing an 
-had tried to sharpen the axe on atone be had brought with him, and Lélia immediately 
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corner between the Mahi and Panam rivers, is the richest and largest 
sub-division of the district. Besides Lundvadait contains 130 villages, 
fifty of them state, khdlea, the rest either wholly or partly alienated. 
The Vanrpsaut sub-division to the west of the Muhi is mach mixed 
with Balisinor villages. Of 50 villages 36 belong to the state, 10 are 
held under quasi-proprietary tenure, and 4 are private, indam. The 
lands in the valloy of the river Sheri form the most fertile portion 
of the sub-division. The chief crops are rice, millet, and banéi. There 
are also grown bivta, kodra, may, lal, guvar, adad, math, fuver, hemp, 
jJuear, maize, castor-oil, wheat, tobacco, and gram, Except in some 
loges with 4 fair sprinkling of Kanbis, the people are Kolis. 
There is no market town; the o cf lage of any trading 
consequence is Vardhari Dhimod on the extreme western frontier 
of the stute. This is connected with the fortunes of Lilia an 
Ahmedabad blacksmith, who is said to have become the holder of 
the philosopher's stone. Pursued by the Ahmedabad king, he 
took refnge at Dhimod and gathering the Bhils, opposed the 
advance of the king’s army, A fort consisting of several semi-circular 
bastions with a connecting parapet wall, is pointed out as Lélia’s fort, 
and facing it, another building of much the same character is shown 
as the stronghold of the pursuing force. A fine mosque still in good 
repair shows that under the Musalméins Dhimod was a place of 
~rearna plvernd The Na" yparv sub-division, to the south of the 
Mahi and Panam, is bounded on the north by those rivera with 
the exception of a small space where a portion of the Sunth state 
crosses the Panam, and intrudes wedge-shaped into Nandarva, On 
its southern side it borders on Godhra with whose villages it is 
somewhat intermixed. Of eighty-six villages, fifty-six are state, 
khdlea, and the rest are held on some quasi-proprietary tenure. On 
the top of a hill overlooking the river Pinam, stands the very 
lonely temple of Dehjaria Mahidev. Its age is unknown. In old 
ein i god rhea im answer to prayer, to have left near the 
temple anything is Worship ippers prayed for, on condition that the 
should: rotumn. tte! valne within & Penton coe Ma ve 


ago some faithless Nii digi aeges to pay his debt, the go's 


















favour was withdrawn. “ple grains are millet and rice, and 
the p ilation is chicily Koli, wit here and there a small community- 
SF Rabie — ee oe ™ 




















The Rajis of Lundvada claim descent from the Solanki ors 
Chalukya kings of Anhilvada (942.1243). > héy are known by the 


namie of Virpura Solankis,' one of the sixteen branches, shukhas, 
mito Which the tribe is divided. According to the bardie account, 
Réj and Bij, two brothers of the Solanki clan, came to Pélan on 
their way from Tank Toda, the country between the Ganges and 
Jamna, to Somnath, Raj married Lilidevi the sister of Samatsing, 
the last Chépotkat or Chivda king of Anhilvada, and Mulrij the 
son of Réj, killing his uncle Stonsteisiy, usurped the Anbilvéd 

throne. Some lately-discovered metal-plate land grants of the 


' Tod's Rajasthin, I, 9). 
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Anhilvada Chalukyas, show that Mulréj the founder of the Solanki 
dynasty in Gujarit, was the son of Raji the son of Bhovaniiditya 
and king of Kalyan, the capital of the kingdom of Kanya 
Kubja or Kanonj, and he conquered Gujarat from Samateing.! 
According to the bards, one Dhumaldev, a Solanki, went to Dholka 
in 1104 and to Karli? in 1134, when Sidhraj Jayasing was king of 
Anhilvida. This Dhumalder is probably Dhaval® the founder of 
the Vyighrapalli or Vagheln branch of, the Solankis, whose first 
seat of government was at Dholka. Virbhadra, the-g grandson 
of Dhaval,’ left Karliand in 1225, killing Viro Biya its chief, 
established himself at Virpur, a town about eight or nine miles 
west of Lundvada, -His successors wero Kikoji, Mahansing, Mahv- 
sing, Gomsing, Prathampilaksing, Vikramsing, and Vithalsing. 
Vithalsing moved luis — foci Viral to Diya, a village on the 
‘Mahi three or four miles from | : 
founded the town of Lundvada in 1434. Of Virbhadra’s settloment at 
Virpur,a bardic legend states that at that time one Viro Bariyo, a Koli, 
ruled over Virpur,’ and that he -wanted to marry the daughter of a 
Brahman of that place. The Brahman asked Virbhadra’s help against 
the Koli, and it was arranged that the Brihman should give a seeming 
consent to the match, and should fix a day for the marriage, and 
that on that day Virbhadra should lie in wait with his followers 
and fall upon the Kolis. This plan was carried out. Virbhadra 
attacked the Kolis, routed them with great slanghter, and established 
himself at the Avichal Mata at Virpur. Nothing is known of the 
Virpur chiefs, excep that they spread their sway east to the site of 
the town of Lundvades. The bard's story of the founding of Lundévida 
rons a8 follows. Bhimsing one day went hunting across the Mahi, 
and getting separated from his companions, found himself near an 
ascetic’s hut. FE tfully saluting the recluse, Bhimsing gained 
his goodwill and was told that there was a preat future before 
him, and that passing east through the forest, at a spot where a hare 
‘should cross his path, he was to founda city. The Réna didashe was 


‘Ind. Ant. WI. 151. The bardic account is unworthy of credit except that it 
supports Dr. Bihler’s contention, that the Solankis of Gujardt came from the north 
and not from the south. The idea of their rate, Marg ed from Tunk Toda waa 
vary me eet the acti gghee: B fact - ult merry soa the present 
chiefs Inga in wir, who descent from Sidhraj Jayasing, possessed 
themeelves of Tun Toda (Tonk in Rajputina) after the cverdlvoy of te Solanki 
dynasty in whe ange in 1297, whenee they were driven ont by the Afghdns, Tod's 
Hajasthin, [. 578, 602 ty a rd oe 

Karli is o village in Chuval on the road to Pitan from Viramgim. The 
Chuval bards trace some connection between the Chuvial Solankis and the Chaluky 
‘Rajas of Anhilvida. Detroj was the chief town of the Chuval Solankis, whe 
: wards intermarried with the Kolis, Itis very probable that Dhaval and his 
deacendanta conquered Chural after they had settled at Dholka. 

3 Dholka ia a corroption of Dhavalgriha or the abode of Dhaval, Dhaval wos 
married to the sister of the mother of Kumarpal, and by her had a son named Arnordj, 
2g A gibbon drpal. pS tol Ba prasdd, whose son Virdhaval wea 

he famous Hana of Di a (1 200- - | 

® The father of Virbhadea. was Malder, the son of Jetmal, the son of Dhumaldey. 
iar Virbhadra waa a distant cousin of Virdhaval, in whose time he moved from 
Earli to Virpar. 

* it wiser at least aa likely that Virpur waa called after the Eajput founder 
Virbhadra, 


m Lunivida, and his successor Bhimsing 
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Chapter X1TI. told, met the hare, and on the spot, now marked by the temple of 
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Bhavaneshvari Mita, built a town. ‘The Sidhu was o devotee of 
the god Luneshyér, and the Rina out of compliment called the 
town Lundvide, A shrine of the god Luneshvar still stands 
outside the Darkoli gate. 

It seems probable that Bhimsing was driven across the Mahi 
by the increasing power of the Ahmedabad kings, and that he chose 
the site of his new capital on account of its strong position, 
The town is sheltered by a fortified hill, strong enough to defy ull 
the artillery that could at that time be brought against it, while the 
rugged hill and tangled forest at the back of the fortifications afforded 
a safe retreat, should the position be overpowered by superior force, 
According to the bards, Bhimsing’s successors were Dhundhalrija, 
Dhavaldevsing, Viramdevji, Jesingdevji, Ghimdevji, Vir balsingji, 
Pratipsingyi, Vadorivan Virsingji, Viramdevjior Rana ir, Righay- 
devsingyi, and Gangdfsji. But, as the last prince from an 
inscription on a brass image of the goddess Bhavaneshyari to have 
flourished in 1469, it seems probable that he was Bhimsin | 
immediate successor, and that the chiefs, given above, were 

vernora of Virpur subordinate to Lundvdda. Gangdiis was followed 
Uda Rana, who was succeeded hy Réghavrinésing or Vaghsin; 
who according to the bards, was a contemporary of Mahmud By adn 
(1459-1511). Soon after 1505, when Mahmnd’s general Hodi 
Moghal took Bilisinor, the Muhammadans seem to have pressed into 
Lonitivida, for in 1)45 the Raja of Lunéviidais said to have disturbed 
the country in consequence of the Muhammadan encroachments. 
Vaighsing was succeeded by Milsing or Malorino, who, as shown by 
an inscription in a Jain temple in the town of Luniivida, maT 
to ragn till 1575. His snecessor Vanvirji, as shewn in deeds of his 
granting, ruled at least till 1594. He was followed by Akheraj4 at 
whose death the direct line of R4jés from Bhimsing came to an end, 
and Kumbho Rano of a collateral branch of the family was brought 
from the village of Gandhéri, and invested with the chiefship. From 
an inscription on a stone, alleged to have been cessyyed a fow 
ae ago ina boundary dispute between Lundvada and unth, this 








reigned in the beginning of the seventeenth century, He was 


* This tale of the ascetic and the hare is commonly told of the founds of cities, 
It seems probable that Bhimaing called’ his new town Lundvdda or Lavanvdde 


in honour of his relative Lavanprnad » chiel of Dholka, ro the « in 

the Solankia at Lundvara, Gelinas a state of cosines fice toe rtance, ssid to 

have been subject to Virdhaval, Tuina of Dholka. acniptions in the temples of 
“esau anid regres clr Ser Rec iromey herrenc | dated 1129 and 133] a prove a 
ajpat kingdom near Lundvida before the tin of Bhimaing. The revolt of hundhal 

the Godhra in the beginning of the thirteenth canta et ee” 


capture by Vas Mil, the famous Vinia minister of Virdk Ika and his 
* Major W * Gn rit, 52. 
* Fro peper da villages por aes andvdida chief held the town of 
2 a fhe in ud 
ie Aust adae Ss uta en Todhr of Magn nw 

same time the country south of | 
— . at that me ben 


chiefs of Godbra, and » cadet of the Solanki family, who vaien noe ceed by the 
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succeeded by Jitsing, who appears from his written grants to have 
ruled as lateas 1618. Jitsing was followed by riloksing, of whoth the 
ouly known date is 1619. His successor was Dayaldas, who ap 
from entries on written grants to have reigned at Lankvéda io 
1629 and 1637, He was succeeded by Chandrasing, whose reign 
seems to have lasted at least aa late as 1674. This chief was a 
contemporary of Rao Panja of Idar, the son of Rao Jagannith whose 
memory is cursed by the local bards. When Arjundis, the brother of 
Seaery bo ington = eae Ahmedabad districts, he waa 
joined by the ae » kuvars, of Lundvada, mane? pur, Bansvada, 
and Devalia, who were returning from Ahmedabad. ‘'T' ey attempted 
to attack the town of Handsan, but the Rehvar Rajputs of the place 
fell npon them, and in the Aight, the princes of Lundvida, Dungarpur, 
and Devalia, as well as Arjondés were slain, Their bodies were 
taken away and burnt by the surviving kwrar of Bainsvéda.’ The 
next Raja was Virsing, whose land-grants bear date as late ns 
1711. He was succeeded by Narsing, who ruled from 1712 
to 1735, and, in 1718 (Samvat 1774 or Shike 1640, Vaishikh 
suid 10th), laid the foundation of the Lundvida town wall. During 
his reign in 1722, Haidar Kuli Khain the Ahmedabad Viceroy 
levied a tribute of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) from the state of Lunévida2 
Narsing’s successor was Vakhatsing, whose rule lasted from 
1736 to 1757. At this time some Muhammadan generals from 
Ahmedabad went to Virpar under Lundvida, and in 1740, received 
two horses and £300 (Rs. BOND) as tribute from Sultdnsing, 
the agent of the Lundvida chief. In 1746, Malhérréio Holkar, 
on hia way back from his yearly raid into Malwa, was asked by the 
Lunivada chief to join him in attacking Virpur. Holkar agreed 
and Virpur was plundered.*” Wakhatsing was succeeded by 
Dipsing, who ruled from 1758 to 1782. In the first year of his rule 
Sadishty Ramchandra, one of the Peshwa’s officers, marched 
gainst Lunivida, demanded from Dipsing a tribute of £5000 
( . 50,000)," and t him a prisoner till the whole was paid.* 
Dipsing was succeeded by Durjansaélji, who ruled from 1782 to 1786 
when he was murdered by his manager Dessi Shankardds of Nadiid, 
The Desdi raised Darjansdlji’s brother Jagatsing to the chiefship, 
and he continued in power for some months, thongh he was not 
recognized by the people who looked on him as a usurper. 
Meanwhile Khushdlkuarba, the mother of Durjansdlji, a resolute 
woman, and with her the widowed Rani, made their escape,’ 








7°" Major Watson's Gajarit, 06, 123, 192, 149, ane 151, 

? At this time the power of the Lundévida chief was on the declinn. They had 
more powerful neighbours in the Bibis of Baldsinor, who not only ener tt 
their eatate of Virpur, but held several villages im the north of Lundvida. In 1717 
a village in north Landvada, granted by the Emperor Firckshirof Delhi to o religious 
Mahmud, the Babi of Balisinor, The names of Malekpur, Khinpur, and Rehman, 
villages in the north of Lundvida, atill show bow the power of the Babi of Balisinor 
had spread. On the other hand the power of the Godhra chiefs and the Luniivada 
cadets, to the south of the river Pinam, began to wane, and the result wan that 
What the Lonivida chiels lost in the north and west they gained in the south and 
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and returning shortly after murdered Shankardés, and raised 
Pratipsing, the infant son of Durjansilji to the chiefshipin 17860 

In 1808 the Bombay Government entered into a convention 
with the Réja, by which, on consideration of his furnishing a military 
contingent, he was insured protection and relief from the tribute 
hitherto paid to Sindia.? This treaty was not ratified by the Governor 
General, | 


In 1812, through the medium of the Political Agent in the Mahi 
Kéntha, the state entered into an engagement to pay the Gdikwir 
a yearly tribute of £525 (Baroda Rs. 6001) without the interven- 
tion of an army.’ In 1816 Lundvada was plondered by the troops 
of the Babi of Balésinor onder Patel FB vindds, and in 1817, 
an officer of the Pavirs of Dhér named ipo Raghundth,* took 

ion of the town, held it for twenty-seven days, and left 
it only on the payment of a ransom a £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 
Mohansing’ one of Holkar’s officers, the Patankar of Sindin’s Panch 
Mabéls and other freebooters, as well as Arjunsing of Gadh, a 
vassal of Biansviida, also levied contributions. A cadet of the Babi 
family established himself in Virpur, and Sindia wrested from the 
state a yearly tribute of £1085 (Baroda Rs. 12,000), 

In 1819 an engagement was mediated between Sindia and the 
Lunévada chief, by which the British Government guaranteed the 

mate on condition that Sindia sas not interfere 
directly or indirectly in the affairs of the state? 

In 1822, the engagements of 1812 were renewed and mada 
lasting, and the state became formal] entitled to British pro- 
tection in accordance with the terms oj the convention of the 3rd 
of April 1820. Previous to this, in the year 1819, an engagement had 
been entered into between Sir J. Maleolm on behalf of the British 
ob searanamae and rant shes ysen on behalf of Sindia, in which the 

ritish p aranteed the perpetua payment by Lundvdda of the tribute 
of £1050 (Babaaha Rs, 12,001) * on condition of Sindia’s abstaining 
from all interference in the state. By these. two Agreements 
Lunivida came doubly under the protection of Government. The 
Pint “at control was, in 1825, transferred from the Mahi to the Rewa 
tha Agency. After the convention with Sindia, in 1819, Shivsing, 
Ke wasoutinrebellion against Fatehsing, appealed to Sir J’ Mahal 









a = x ai 
prmogemture. He was told that the British Government had 








* About 1789, during the reign of this chief, ‘ the Diwan’ besieged Lund fda. bo 
failed in his attempts to take the lace, ‘The Diw: We, See ra vads, | it 
oT Ane itchiaon's ‘Teens tie (1876 Cental India, L104 ae rally Dah Saaray 

1it i ‘ i; a = | , 278. 

* Aitchison's bibbreapce\ Pag I, IV. or. 9. . 

srnlandered the country and levied. contthutons te pslt OF nine thonmasd 


"| Aitchison'n Treaties (1876), IV. 279, 280. nas Mata: 486, 


* The Rajis of Lundvida and Sunth to pay Dana: indi a 0K 
and Re 7 SclomeldAi, 10th Auguat 1880. Malcete Central vase teen apa 
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decided, as a general rule, to support the parties in possession, as 
the only’ mode of reducing to order the numerous disturbed 
principalities in central India. After this no further notice was taken 
of Shivsing’s claims. Fatehsing died childless on the 27th June 1849. 
On the day of his death he adopted a collateral named Dalpatsing. 
The boy was recognized as heir by all the relatives, and his 
adoption was sanctioned by Government on the 29th Angust (1849), 
Fatehsing’s mother Nanibéi being appointed regent. Dalpatsing 
died while still young, on the 4th October 1851, and pending 
the appointment of a successor, the regent Nanibai remained in 
power. She died on the 23rd Febroary 1852, before any decision 
was come to on the question of succession, About, three weeks 
before her death, she had expressed a wish to adopt Dalelsing, 
a collateral fourth in descent from Raja Narsingji, at the same time 
she stated that Ajitsing was néarest of kin, but that being of weak 
intellect she had passed him over. Ajitaing was fifth in descent 
from Narsingyi, bat had been adopted by another Nirsing, the 

andson of Raja Vakhatsing, and by a reference to the family tree 
it will be seen that by this adoption he became the nearest living 
representative of the reigning family. He however acquiesced in 
the nomination of Dalelsing. The matter was referred for decision to 
the Court of Directors, and final orders were not passed till the Sth 
September 1852. The Court, in their despatch of the Ist July 1852, 
ruled that the regent Nanrbéi had no Geht to confer political power 
on her nominee. At the same time they had no objection to Dalelsing 
being appointed Raja of Lundvada by the direct authority of the 
British Government. Four collaterals objected to this arrangement, 
Gemalbhéi, Mehrabhéi, Surajmal, and Makansing. It will be seen 
from the family tree, that the common ancestor of these claimants was 
Raja Jitsing. They were therefore one generation nearer the reigning 
line than Dalelsing, and one generation more removed than Ajitaing. 
The two first of hans claimants were never seriously opposed to 
the nomination of Dalelsing, and did not agitate their claims after 
he was put im power, but Surajmal and Makansing were bitterly 
hostile to him, and never recognized him as the rightful heir. 
During the 1857 mutinies, Surajymal took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the country, and went out in rebellion agaist 
the Raja. He was secretly helped by Makansing, who supplied 
him with funds and information. Finding that his designs against 
Lunéviida were thwarted, Surajmal eventually made his submission 
to the Political Agent, who secured for him from the Réja a 
perpetual yearly grant of £110 (Rs. 1100). srg oe died in the 
following year. The Milivids a clan of Kolis, belongmg to the 
Khanpur sub-division, defied the authority of the Raja, and would 
not allow a post to be established im the village of Khaénpnr. 
During the sepoy revolt these Malivids grew so troublesome, that 
Major Buckle, the Political Agent, marched agninst them, burnt 
their village, and apprehending their ringleaders, blew one of them 
fromagun. In 1870 they again became restless, and Ca Salmon, 
the Acting Political Agent, repaired to Khanpur, and arrested the 
principal offenders, who were sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
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ment. The Sunth Réjds laid claim toa large tract of Lundvida 
territory lying near their boundary, and even asserted that the 
true bounce: of Sunth was an old well in the market of Lundvida 
town. On the other hand Lundvida claimed part of Sunth, and 
at one time built some forts in a few of its villages. To such 
a height was the strife carried, that the Political Agent took the 
management of the Lundviida-Sunth frontier into his own hands, 
On both sides a strong desire to settle the dispute by force of 
arms brought matters toa crisis. Some Arab and Pathén mercenaries 
had been posted at both ends of the frontier, and a scufile 
took place, in which a few of the Lundvéda troops were killed, 
Both states now made large preparations, and a petty skirmish wag 
kept up for a day by the militia and horse, aided by the counsels of 
the managers, kirbhdris, and other officials of the twostates, There 
was more of shouting than of real fighting, and an amount of 
ammunition was spent which, if properly used, would have duced 
very serious effects. The fighting ended with the rout of t e Sunth 





oree, and the burning of the post of Thamba in that state. The 


Mehvasi Kolison both sides would have prolonged hostilities, had 
not the Political Agent interfered, An od Was instituted as to 
the cause of this disturbance, and both the Ry jis and their managers 
were heavily fined for presuming to resort to arms. Réja Dalelsin 
died on the 19th June 1867, | The day before his death he oxpressec 
a wish to adopt Vakhatsing the paps Ajitsing, who, as stated above, 
was the nearest collateral, but had been passed over by the regent 
Nanibdai in favour of Dalelsing. Vakhatsing was then in his seventh 
Year. Subsequently Motiba, the widow of | lelsing, was allowed to 
adopt Vakhatsing, paying the British Government a fine, nazardna, of 
one year's revenue, The adoption ceremony was performed on the 7th 
October 1867, and the Raja has since been receiving instruction, 
first at the télukdari school at Ahmedabad, and subsequently at the 
Rajkumiir College, Rajkot. He is married to Sara knuar, the danghter 
of the M ij of Khéndu, a Bhéyid of the Raja of Bases ‘in 
Meywiir, Ho is entitled toa salute of nine guns, and has power to try 
his own subjects for capital offences, 

Between June 1867 and May 1879, the state was managed by an 
Assistant Political Agent, who since May 1879, has shared its 
administration with the chief. now nineteen years of age. During 
these twelve years, a detailed field survey of the state was 
completed, its boundaries demarcated, and its Villages measured and 
mapped. The state land has heen classified, and its assessment 

edi on the survey principles current in British territory. Titles 
to alienated lands are being inquired into, and a quit-rent of 3d, 
on every 22. (2 annas in the rupee) of assessment is imposed on all 
rent-free lands unsupported by written ints. The crop-share, 
bhaghatdi, or kaltar, system, which afforded the Thindérs means 
of illicit gain, has been superseded, and the land revenue haa 
consequently increased about twenty-five per cent, The customs 
revenue has been nearly doubled y better supervision and the 
Rreater facilities afforded to trade. Still the state ia crippled by 
excessive alienations and is barely able to pay its way. During the 
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last two years, from special marriage and famine charges, the debt, Chapter 
which had been reduced to £6400, again rose to £10,400. Civil and Staten: 
criminal courts have been established, and the regular state police aed 
has been incorporated into the Rewa Kéntha federal force. Among  /™*4'va'DA. 
works of public usefulness, ten miles of a good road connecting the pees 
town with the Godhra highway have been made, school houses and 

tee posts built, nine schools and a dispensary opened, vaccination 

largely introduced, and the town much improved by new buildings. 


The following is the Lundvada family tree: 
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Sunth, in the north-east of Rewa Kantha, lies between 22° 55: Suxrn. 
and 23° 33’ north latitude, and 73°45’ and 74° 10’ east longitude. 
Tt has an area of 394 square miles, and in 1972, had « population of 
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40,070 souls or 126-08 to the square mile. During the five years 
endmg 1878 it had an estimated average yearly revenue of £10,470 
(Its, 1,04,700),! 

Tt is bownded on the north by Kadéna in the Rowa Kantha und 
the states of Dungarpur and. Banswida under Meywar; on the east 
by the Jhélod sub-division of the Panch Mahdls ; on the south by the 
Rewa Kantha state of Sanjeli and the Godhra sub-division of the 


Panch Mahdls; and on the west by the Rewa Kiintha state of 


Lundéviada. 

To the north the country is fairly flat and open, crossed by several 
small streams on their way north to the Mahi; to the south it is 
rugged covered with long craggy lines of hills. 


The Mahi flows through the north-west and the Pénam through 
the south-west corner of the state. Near the centre the stall 
stream of Chibota passes by the village of Sunth, and towards the 
east the Suki flows past the town of Rampur. : 

A line of hills, of no great height, ranning in a curve from the 
Pinam river in the south to the Mahi in the north, divides the state 
into two parts. Besides this principal chain, many other hills run in 
parallel lines from north to south, 

The climate is generally unhealthy and feverish. Betweon 1874 


and 1876 the highest thermometer reading was 103 and the lowest 


- ‘The average fall of rain during the five years ending 1878 was 
41°9 inches,? 

Tho only arable land is in the valleys, where the soil, well charged 
with moisture, yields without manure two crops a year of ordinar 
grain. Indian corn is the staple, and besides it millet, pulse, gran, 
Wheat, danfi, and in a few well-favoured spots sugurcane, are grown. 
The forests yield a large supply of timber, 

The 1872 census showed a total population of 49,675 souls or 
126°08 to the square milo. Of the whole number 48,637 or 97-0] 
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1 Sunth Balanee Sheet, 1978, 
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per cent were Hindus and 1038 or 2°09 per cent Musalmans. Of 
the Hindus 701 were classed as Brahmans; 626 as Keshatris, 
Rajputs; 745 as Vaishas, traders and merchants ; 9300 as Shudras, 
cultivators, craftsmen, labourers, and depressed classes ; and 87,256 
as unsettled tribes including 36,923 Bhils and 383 Néikdds. Of 
the 48,637 Hindus, 833 were Vaishnavs, (4 of them Ramanujs, 
170 Svaémindriyans, und 599 Vallabhdchiris; 691 were Shaivs ; 
185 Shravaks, 66 <Ascetics, and 46,462 of no special sect. Of 
the 10383 Musalméns 9 were Syeds, 67 Shnaikhs, 140 Pathans, 
126 Bohords, 3 Kiibulis, 47 Arabs, 2 Baluchis, 61 Makrinis, and 
683° Others’. Ofthe whole number 126 were Sunnis and 912 Shias. 
There were 578 villages or 1°62 to the square mile, with, on an 
average, 85°94 persons to euch village. Of the whole number, 534 
had less than 200 inhabitants, 39 had § from 200 to 500, 4 from 500 
to 1000, and one, the town of Rampur between 2000 and 3000 
inhabitants. There were 11,564 houses, or an average of 32°54 to the 
square mile, and of 4°29 persons to each house. Of the houses, 1194 
inhabited by 5311 persons, were of the better, and 10,370, with 
44,564 inhabitants, of the poorer, sort. 

Sonth was formerly divided into five districts, Fategad, Vinkiner, 
Milvan, Thimba, and Rampur. These have lately been reduced ta 
two, the eastern and western divisions, nearly equal in size and 
divided by a range of hills, Sunth in the west and Rampur in the 
east division are the only places of any size. 


The Sunth chiefs, Puyér or Parmér Rajpw 












DiMists of Vi of at century before Christ, and of 
Bhoj of Dhir in the eleventh century of the Christian era! 
According to the Sunth bards, whose accounts are full of confusion 
and error, Jdlamsing, a Pavar from mount Abn established his 
wer at, and gave his name to, the town of Jhdélod in the Panch 
Nahas. Jalamsing’s successors were Jhéjsing, Bikamsing, Udesing, 
Pratapsing, and Jilamsing. The last of these chiefs was in 
1247 defeated and slain by the Musalmins. His son Saint and his 
brother Limdey, forced to leave Jhilod, retired to the hills, and 
after a few years (1255), Sant settled at the Bhil village of Brahmpuri, 
changing its name to Sunth, and Limdev established iiidinaté: at 
Kadina. This may have been the date of the final settlement of 
the Rajputs at Sunth. But some tombstones, pdlids, in the villages of 
Santh and Sukhsar, between Sunth and Jhdlod, show that as early 
as 1218 and 1221 there wore fights in which Rajputs of the Padhigr 
or Parihér clan with their chief Vijayadev were slain. According to 
sy no, the last of 















the bards, Rana Sant was su 3 , 
Surdji, Jesing, Akheréj, Gajsing, and Kumbho te 
whom is said to have lived at the time of Ahmad Shah I, (1411-1443) 





* Malcolm's Central India, I. (8. The Mahipivat branch of the Parmdra is 
avott cepsiunted by "the. Rave of Bijoli, pom ae the sixteen higher nobles of the 
Udepor Rana's court, Tod's Rajasthdn, I 65, 
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of Ahmedabad, and to have been defeated by him in 1443.' After 
this the state was tributary to the Ahmedabad kings, and, in their 
decline, received some additions of territory.” On the transfer of 
power to the Emperor Akbar (1572) the tribute seems to have been 
changed into service with a contingent of troops." According to local 
accounts Kumbho Rano was succeeded by Ramsingand Riymal, whose 
successor Mandlik, as shown both in deeds and in temple inscriptions, 
ruled at Sunth between 1536 and 1565. Mdndlik was followed by 
Surajmal, Ratansing, Prithising, and Sabalsing, who, from a copper 
plate grant and the writing in a Mahidev’s temple in the village of 
Bataky ida, appears to have flourished between 1607 and 1635. 
Sabalsing was succeeded by Gajsing, Maéhvsing (1688 - 1704), 
Prithising (1728-1357), and Ratansing who died in 1753. Ratansin 
left some young sons and a daughter married to the Bansvida chief. 
A party, coming from Bansvada to Ratansing’s funeral feast, taki 
amlvantage of the minority of the sons, killed three of them an 
established their chief's power over Sunth. ‘The youngest son 
Badansing, 2 mere boy, was carried to the village of Mélvan, and after 
some time the Khant Kolis of Malvyan taking up his cause attacked 
Sunth, drove out the Bansvida party, and established Badansing in 
the chiefship. Badansing, a warlike prince, increased his estates at 
the expense of his neighbour the Thikor of Gad, a cadet of the 
Bansvada honse, and continued to rule till after 1774. In 1803 his 
successor Shivsing entered into a defensive treaty with Colonel 
Murray, commandingthe British forces in Gojardt, a treaty that was 
subsequently disallowed by Lord Cornwallis, the Governor General.* 
Shivsing was succeeded by Kesarising who died in 1819, leaving 
an Infant son Gajsing who survived his father’s death by only a few 
months. The next Raja was Kaliinsing who contre to rule till 
1835. In 1819 when Kalidénsing succeeded, Sunth was overrun 
by Sindia’s troops and would have either been annexed or laid 
waste, had not the British Government stepped in, and, through 
the medium of Sir John Mal in, arranged that on condition of 
Sindia withdrawing his troops it should pay a yearly tribute of 
about £610 (Baroda Rs. 7000). The control of the state vested 
in the British Government under this arrangement (1819) was 
afterwards made over (182) to the Rewa Kantha Political Agent. 
Kaliinsing died in 1835, leaving a son Bhavdénsing only t 
years old. ae his minority the state was mz od. by his 
mother Rani Réthodji Gulabkunvarba, a woman of strong will, but no 
great ability. ri 
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Bhavinsing came of age in 1854. Early in his reign he had much 
trouble with the Khants who, presuming on the good services they 
had done his forefathers, refused to obey the Raja and did much 
damage by making raids into Lundvida and Kadina. Unable to 
bring them to order Bhavaénsing applied for help to the Political 
Agent, and with his aid and by his advice making some concessions 
to the Khints, peace was restored. At the same time the Bhila on 
the north and east frontiers fighting with the chief of Gad cansed 
much trouble. To overawe them a frontier fort named Fatehgad, 
or the fort of victory was built. But this measure failed and 
order was not restored till the Political Agent established a frontier 
military post with an officer under his own supervision. In 1865 the 
Raja fell under the displeasure of Government for attempting, by 
force of arms, to settle a boundary dispute with his neighbour the 
Lunivada chief. In 1870 on the oceasion of the visit of His Royal 

ighness the Duke of Edinburgh, the Raja went to Bombay, and is 
said to have been so struck with the city, that he determined to Improve 
the roads and buildings of hisown capital. But in 1872, before an 
rogress had been made with the proposed works, he died. Wit 
havdnsing the main branch of the Sunth family came to an end, 

The Sunth family has not the right of adoption. But the privile 
was granted to the widowed Rani and she after much ner for the 
‘Dearest collateral had branched off fourteen generations back, chose, 
with the approval of Government, a son of the Singivada family as 

sir. At the time of his adoption the young Raja was about twelve 
years old. In the following year he was sent to the Réjkumir 
College at Rajkot where he is still being educated (1879). In 1860, 
when the Panch Mahils were transferred by Sindia to the British 
Government, the Réja of Sunth became a British tributary paying a 
yearly sum of about £610 (Baroda Rs. 7000) and receiving a = i 
airpav, worth about £3 (Rs. 30). He claims as choth, £60 19s. 4d. 
(Rs. 606-2-7) from Panch Mahéls and Bansvdda villa rea! Tn 
January 1879 the young chief was married to Daridy uar, the 
daughter of the chief of Bambora in Meywar. 

The state of Sunth came under direct management in June 1872, 
but it was not till April 1873 that permanent arrangements wera 
made for its administration, As it was more backward than 
Lunivida no field survey was made. A circuit survey wna 
completed and its internal and external boundaries were laid down. 
The revenue from some of the land was collected under the crop- 
share, bhagbatai or kaltar, system. In consequence of the abuses 
to which it gave rise, this system is cee 2 saa superseded by 
& holding, Khdtabandé. system under which the holdings are rough) 

easured in half acres, bighas, and a money assessment is imposed. 

An inquiry has been made into land alienations, and, under the rules 
manctioned for Lundvdda, a quit-rent hasbeen levied. The customs 
duties have been revised and better supervision and greater trade 
facilities provided. Civil and criminal courts have been established 


1 The amount of choth ia-as follows: from Gorida in the Jhdlod sub-division, 
Rs. 442-7 ; from the Godhra sub-division, Ra. 170; from Chilkari under BanavAda, 
Ra, 317; from Sanjeli, Ra, 75; total, Re, 606-2-7, | 
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Chapter XIII. like those in Lundvéda. A regular police force, organized and 
States. placed under the superintendent of the Federal Police, has, since 
ce 1873, greatly increased the security of person and property. 
oe Rampur the Naat town of the district has been connected with Godhra 


by a cleared road, part of which was made at Sunth expense. The 
Lundvéde road formerly impassable for carts has been much 
E unproved especially where it crosses some small hills. In Rampur 
good substantial buildings for the state officials and for a 
dispensary have been built, and the town has been joined to its new 
suburb, named Pratippura after the young chief, by a low level 
bridge scross the river Suki. A good road with a double row of 
trees has been made from Sunth to the river Suki, and a few well 
built new houses add much to the appearance of the town. By 
sinking new and repairing old wells the water-supply has been 
greatly improved. Schools have increased from one to seven, and 
a dispensary, supplied with a good stock of medicines, is much 
resorted to by the poor, 
The following is the Sunth family tree : 
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qv) Prithlaling. 
(¥) sarki 
{V1} Jesing. 
(VI) Abbersj. (VITT) Gujerng. (IX ) Kurnbho Mimo {defeated 
bey Abreracd J. inn 1400), 
(x ) Rang 
( XI ) Raymal. 
(Xi) Ms i (aboot Line - 1643) 
‘ (X01 ) Burajmal. 
Pi (XIV) Ratacsing. Vag twing. iy 
ee (xv) Prithining. 
' x¥ 5 fiabalaing (aboat 1607 to 168} 
(XVIT) Gajsing. 
(XVIII) Milwaing" (abont M488 to 1704), 
(XIX) Prithising (abont 1794 te 1738) 
{ ZX } Bathnaing (tied 175%) J 
( XX0) Da (died aboot 1778) 
2 (EXIT) snivsing, 


: Ome lot makes Mihvsing the great erandion of Jaguising the beother of Gajsing 
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Ba'la'sinor, between 22° 53’and 23°17 north latitude and 73° 17’ 
and 75° 40’ east longitude, with an area of 150 square miles, had, 
in 1872, a population of 41,984 souls or 279:89 to the square mile, 


and in 1878 an estimated revenue of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 


It is bounded on the north by the Mahi Kantha states, on the east 
the Mahi,the Rewa Kantha state of Lundvada, and a part of tha 
Godhra sub-division of the Panch Mahils, and on the south and west 
by the Kaira district. It is about thirty miles long and from ten to 
twelve broad. Except for a chain of rocky hills in the west, the 


country is open. 

Fevers are common, but the climate is on the whole healthy. 

The soil is generally rich yielding millet, pulse, rica, oil-seads, 
wheat, gram, and sugarcane. 

The 1872 census showed a tion of 41,984 souls or 279-89 
tothe square mile. Of the whole number $7,829 or 90°10 per cent 
were Hindus, and 4155 vi) per cent Musalméins. Of tha 
Hindus 2911 were classed as Brahmans; 848 as Kshatris, Rajputs ; 
$178 as Vaishas, traders and merchants; and 11,714 as Shudras, 
cultivators, craftsmen, labourers, and depressed classes; and 
19,178 as unsettled tribes, 18,241 of them Kolis and 937 Bhils. 
OF the $7,829 Hindus 121 were Réménujs, 150 Vaishnavs, 2460 
Vallabhachaérig, 4 Kabirpanthis, 583 Svaéminéréyans, 2478 Shaivs, 
$1,474 Unsectarian Hindus, and 564 Shravaks. Of the Musalméns 
183 were Syeds, 1454 Shaikhs, 492 Pathins, 85 Moghals, 16 
Memans, 280 Bohoris, 19 Arabs, 3 Makrinis, and 1623 * Others’, 
Of the whole number 3875 wore Sunnis and 280 Shids. Thera 
were 249 villages or 1°66 to the square mile, with on an average 
163 persons to each village. bs these 193 had less than 2 
inhabitants, 33 from 200 to 500, 16 from 500 to 1000, 5 from 1000 
to 2000, one from 2000 to 3000, and one, the town of Balisinor, 
had 8836 inhabitants, of whom 6263 were Hindus, and 2578 
Musalméns. ‘There were 9684 houses giving an average of 64°56 
houses to the square mile and 4°33 persons to each honse, Of the 
total number of houses 2998 inhabited by 9755 persons were of 
the better, and 6686 with 32,229 inhabitants of the poorer, sort. 

This state is divided into two distinct and nearly equal parts, the 
sub-divisions of Bélésinor and of Virpur. Bounded on the north by 
the Rewa Kantha state of Lundvida, on the east by Landvéda and 
the Kaira district, on the south by Kaira, and on the west by 
Ahmedabad, the Bilisinor sub-division consists of forty-one villages. 
The soil is rich yielding millet, rice, pulse, oil seeds, wheat, gram, 
and sugarcane. Except on the east, where the Mahi waters the 
Villages on its banks, ponds and wells are used for irrigation. The 
Virpor sub-division is bounded on the north by Lunévada and the 
a i Kaéntha state of Magodi, on the east and south by Lundvdda, 






and on the west by the Mahi Kéntha petty states of Sithamba and 


Gabat. Of its fifty-seven villages, which are much mixed with 
those of Lundvada, thirty-eight are state, kAdlsa, and nineteen 


eas Tevente inclodes m yearly claim on Kaira villages amounting to about 
2358 (Ba. 3590) and £85 (Rs. disp Bais tomieade 
» 361—15 


Ba'La BtvoR. 


Sub-divisions. 





 Ba'ta'srwon. 
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private, indmi, held on service tenure. The soil is rich yielding 


rice, millet, pulse, oil-seeds, and, in watered lands, a little sugar- 
Cane. 


Of the early history of Baldsinor nothing certain is known, 
It must have been part of the Solanki estate of Virpur, till in 
1505, Virpur was conquered by Mahmud Begada’s general Bodi 
Moghal. The fortunes of Balésinor are closely connectéd with thosa 
of the celebrated Bali family, to which its present ruler belongs. Tha 
founder of the family was Sher Khin who, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was made door-keeper, bali, of the Imperial 
Court, and in 1659 was appointed commandant, thinddr, of the 
troublesome Koli district of Chuvél in the north-west of Ahmeda- 
bad. In 1693 his son Safdar Khan Bibi was governor of Pitan. In 
1708 when Prince Muhammad Azam Shih was appointed Meas of 
Gujarét, the Emperor sent an order to decoy Durgads Rathod, 
fovernor of Pitan, to Ahmedabad, and either confine or slay him, 
his order Safdar Khan Babi offered to carry ont, but failed owi 
to the bravery of Durgadas’ grandson who, covering his retreat wit 
the loss of his own and all his followers’ lives, gave his grandfather 
time to escape, Shortly after (1705) Safdar Khan, beaten by the 
Marithis at Ratanpur in Rijpipla, was taken prisoner and 
released only after paying a heavy ransom, About the game time 
gidis Rathod again went into rebellion, when Safdar Khan, on 
condition of being made vernor, promised to kill or take Durgédiés. 
The offer was accepted, and, as from that time Durgiidis is no 
more spoken of, Safdar Khin would seem to have succeeded in killing 
him. In 1717 when Haidar Kuli Khén was ai yinted deputy 
Viceroy, a dispute arose between him and Safdar Khén, and in the 
affray Safdar Khan's baggage was plundered. Collecting his 
followers Safdar Khan attacked the deputy Viceroy, but was defeated. 
In 1722 Muhammad Bahadur, son of Salébat Khin Babi, son of 
Safdar Khan Babi, was, with the title of Sher Khan, placed in charge 
of Sidra and Virpur. Three years later (1725), Safdar Khin Babi 
died. In 1728, on: the death of the governor of Junigad, Salibat 
Mohammad Khin Babi was appointed deputy governor and sent 
his ‘son Sher Khén to act for him. ‘Two years later Saldhat 
Muhammad Khan Babi died, and Sher Khan Babi ) losing the govern- 
ment of Jundgad, retired to his estate of Gogha, In the sane year 
on Bot his respects to the new Viceroy Abbayusing, he was 
pene - in his father’s lands, and, in 1732, on the capture of 
Barods by the Viceroy, Sher Khan Babi was placed in charge of 
the city. In 1784, while Sher Khén Babi was visiting Biilisinor, 
Mahédéji Géikwér, brother of Piléji, who then held Jambuaat, 
sending for aid to Dimaji, marched on Baroda with a strong force. 
On his way torelieve the city, Sher Khan was defeated by Mahsd6ji, 
all into t 





and forced to retire to Baélisinor, leaving Baroda to 

Gdikwiir's hands. Shortly after, Rengoyi the Deputy of Umabdi, 

quarrelled with BL and asked Sher Khan Bébi to help 
To this Sher Khan agreed, but not having funds to pay his 

troops, at first delayed, and afterwards plundered Mahndha an 

Nedisd, id. Not moeting with Rangoji, Sher Khéin then went 

to Kapadyanj, and thence marched against the Marétha forca. 
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The Marithds attacked him, and in the conflict many men on both 


sides were slain. Next morning, after an indecisive engagement, 
ighting ceased, and at night Sher Khin stole off towards 


apadvanj, joining Rangoji’s forces. Shortly after (1746), Sher 


Khin was wounded and forced to take shelter with Ran ‘oji Im 
Kapadvanj. The town waa besieged by the Giikwaér, but, with tha 
help of Holkar, it was relieved. At Baldsinor, in 1753, ina dispute 
between Sher Khén Bibi and his mercenaries, the Arabs fora time 
took possession of the fortress on the hill. Shortly afterwards when 
Sher Khin Babi was in his estate in Sorath, Saddshiy Ramchandra 
went from Porbandar to Jundégad, where he was joined by Sayéjiréo 
Gdikwir. Sher Khin Babi was there ceidatel with some tae 
and appointed Maratha deputy. In 1758 Sher Khin Babi died at 
Junigad, and tho nobles of his court seated his son Muhammad 
Mohobat Khiin in his place. At Balisinor Shor Khin Bibi was 
succeeded by his son Sardér Muhammad Khan who, opposing the 
Marathis, was attacked by Saddshiv Ramchandra, and forced to 
iy tribute. Two years later (1760), Balisinor was taken by the 
faritha commander Bhagvantriy and, in the next year, recovered 
by Sardiir Muhammad Khan Babi who, on condition of paying tribute, 
waa allowed to keep it.! | 


Sardir Muhammad Khin was succeeded by his son Jamiat Khan, 
and he by his son Salabat Khan, during whose lifetime the 
control over the state came into the hands of the British Government 
Mesnwhile both the Peshwa and the Giikwiir had established tribute 
rights over Balisinor. In 1768, the Peshwa’smanager at Ahmedabad 
levied a tribute of £500 (Rs. 3000), and this, afterwards increased 
to £1000 (Rs. 10,000), passed to the British on the fall of the 
Peshwa in 1817. In 1780, the Géikwiér imposed a tribute of £836 
(Baroda Rs. 4000)," and this sum was permanently fixed in 1813 
at the settlement of the affairs of the Mahi Kantha tributaries at 
Baroda Rs. 4001 and since commuted to £360 (Rs. 3601-2-7).4 


In 1820 on Salabat Khin’s death the succession was claimed b 
his kinsman the Nawadb of Jundigad. This claim was disallowed, 
and Abid Khin, Salabat’s cousin and adopted son, was raised to 
the chiefship, and the British opium cecsillatdiins introduced into 
his state. Abid Khin was only a boy, and as his state was 
seriously mismanaged,he was in 1822 removed in favour of his elder 
brother [dal Khan. After ruling nine years, Idal Khén was, in 1831, 
‘succeeded by his son Jorivar Khin. The disputed claims of 
Bilasinor and Lundivida on Meso continued to canse much annoy- 
ance, and in 1852, that both claimants might be under the same 
authority, the supervision of Balasinor was transferred from Kaira 
to the Rowa Kantha. As the contending parties would hear of 








1 Compiled chiefly from Major Watson's Gujardt. 
» Dering < time of this Nawab, Arjunsiag of Gad a vassal of the Banevida chisel, 





‘Wevied contribati Pde Midna, 4a a 
~— henge Sel, XXL. 225, 220. 4 Aitchiaon's Treaties (1876), IV. 254. 


4 Aitebigon's Treaties (1876), IV, 282. 
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Chapter XIII. no compromise, Virpur was managed by the Agency, and his share 
= of the revainiee gaia over to each claimant. At last when, in 1867, 
beet DLunavéda came under direct management, the whole Virpur 
heat question was inquired into, and as it was found that the Baéldsinor 
Bistory. rights were much more important than those of Lundvida, the 
sub-division was handed over to Bildsinor, Lundvada being relieved 

of a tribute of £247 (Rs, 2470). 


The present Nawib Jordwar Khan is (1879) fifty-three years 
of age. He has a brother Bahidur Khin and three living wives, 
Bibi Sardér Bakta, daughter of his uncle Abad Khan; Chand Bili, 
the daughter of a Gh4nchi of Béldsinor; and Gajinbax of Baroda. 
He has two sons, Manovar Khan born in 1847, and Budhu Mig 
born in 1870, and a daughter Dosi Bibi born in 1865, Hoe is a 
chief of the second class, and is entitled to a salute of nine | uns. 
He pays a tribute of £1108 (Rs. 11,080) to the British, and of 
£360 (Rs. e000) to the Gdikwir Government. 


The following is the Baldsinor family tree ; 
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{1.) Sankir Mobermmed. Mohobat Khdn 
(obudeed Jicndgad 
(UL) Jemiat Khin, Dasghter 
| (married to Saver Khan}i of Cambay) 

(I¥.) Galtbet Ebdon : 

(aed Mead), 

(¥ ale Khin a 

(dled 1431), "Glepoeed nan 
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a Sankheda Mehva’s, lying between 21° 49’ and 22° 5’ nort 

ae latitude, and 73° and 74° 10° “cant longitude, with a area of hoon 
311 square miles, a population of 46,966 souls or 150 to the square 
mile, and, during the five years ending 1878, an estimated yearly 
revenue of sbout £11,000 (Rs. 1,10,000), includes twenty-seven 
estates Varying in size from one to 103 Villages. 


Boundaries, It is bounded on the north b Géikwiar territory, on the north-east 
and east by Chhota Udepur, cin the south by Réjpipla and Khéndesh, 
and on the west by Gaikwér territory, ‘The twenty-seven Sankheda 
—— ee ware i among themselves and with Baroda 

jages, may be roughly brought under eight groups, ee. em 
Rajput, and one Musalmnén, TI | Mitel grotp: Pestlerdi, bak 
of E300 he fale earaasaze let, und yearly revenue 
MiGi even § are available details of the 
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Santheda Mehwia Rajput Estates, 1879, 
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Hore. —The states marked (A) are af present under the direct management of the Political Agent, 


The district is for the most part open, only a small portion in the 
south-east bemg hilly and covered with forest. It is crossed by 
several rivers. Besides the Narbada which forms ita boundary on 
the south-east and south-west, there is, in the north, the Or or 
Oreang, and through the centre, flowing from east to west, the Heran, 
Asvan, and Men. Besides a few hills in the south-enst on the bank 
of the Narbada, a forest-clad range, from 250 to 300 feet high and 
about four miles long, runs through the Nasvadi estate, parallel to 
the course of the Asvan. Except in Gad, Paldsni, and a few other 
hilly and forest covered tracts, the climate of the Sankheda Mehvés 
is on the whole healthy, There are three kinds of soil, alluvial, 
light, and black. 


The 1872 census showed a total population of 46,966 souls or 
150°5 to the square mile. Of the whole nomber 44,883 or 95°57 per 
cent were Hindus; 2066 or 440 Roe cent Musalmins; and 17 
Pérsis, Of the Hindus 528 were classed as Brihmans: 4843 as 
Kshatris, Rajputs ; 733 as Vaishas, traders and merchants; 5586 
as Shudras, cultivators, craftsmen; labourers, and depressed classes ; 
and 33,193 ss unsettled tribes, inclnding 12,595 Ehils, 11,925 
Dhinkés, 8043 Kolis, 496 Naikdds, and 134 Valvis. 


Of the 44,883 Hindus 850 were Vaishnava, $8 of them 
Réménnjs, 26 Virvaishnavs, 779 Vallabhdéchdris, and 7 Kabir- 
panthis ; 545 were Shaive; 60 Shravaks ; and 43,450 belonged to no 
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Of the Musalmains 2017 were Sunnis and 49 Shids. Of these § were 
Syeds, 115 Shaikhs, 100 Pathdns,52 Bohortis,and 1791 ‘ Others.” The 
lV Parsis were Shahanshiis, There were 326 villages, or O'75 to 
the square mile, with,on an average, 144 persons to each village, OF 
the whole number, 254 had less than 200 inhabitants, 60 from 200 
to 500, 8 from 500 to 1000, and four from 1000 to 2000. There 
were 9674 houses and 9468 enclosures, giving an average of 22°42 
houses, and 2104 enclosures, kadkis, to the square mile, 484 persons 
toeach house,and 406 to exch enclosure, Of the houses 807, 
inhalited by 5101 persons, were of the better, and 8867 with 41,865 
inhabitants of the poorer, sort, 

Of the twenty-seven Sankheda Mehviis estates the following are 
the chief available details. —fhe Chohin group of eight estates are 
Mindva, Shanor, Agar, Sindiipura, Devalia, Vanmala, Alva, and 
Gad. Ma‘xpva, in the west, is bounded on the north by Shanor, on 
the cast andywest by Gaikwir territory, and on the south by the 
Narbs ‘thas sixteen villages with an area of sixteen and a half 
ve a miles, and an-estinfated yearly revenue of about £2900 
(Rs. 29,000), about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) from the estate, and the 





_ vest from outlying lands in Baroda territory. It pays the Gdikwir 


a yearly tribute of £221 10s, (Rs. 2215). The soil is chiefly a rich 
black loam yieldipg cotton, millet, sesamum, sugarcane, and other. 
valuable crops.“The bulk of the people are Kanbis and Rajputs... 
Stretching into the rich Gujarit plain, Mandya suffered much 
from Maratha encroachment. The right of the Mindva chief to — 
share both in the revenues and lands of Gaikwar villages shows 
that his power once stretched nearly as far as the city of Baroda. 
Bat long before the present century, its power had been reduced by 
the separation of the Shanor villages. Méndva, at the meeting of 
the Narbada and Orsang, is held in much esteem asa place of 
Pilgrimage. In consequence of the indebtedness of the Rana, this 
estate was, between 1867 and 1879, under the direct management 
sch ibaa a #0 so uses of Mande, divided north and, 
BODE Into Two Nearty equal parts by the Orsang, the six villages of 
the Smaxor estate have an estimated area of 14 square sstine sak i 
yearly revenue of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). It pays the Géikwér a 
yearly tribute of £157 16s. (Rs, 1578). Enstof the river, the land is 
rather wild and rough, but to the west it is rich, yielding cotton, 
millet, oil seeds, sugarcane, nnd rice. The estate belongs to a younger 
branch of the Mandya family. Acar, bounded on the north and east 
by Vaniila, on the south by Kémsoli, andon the west by Vajiria, is 
near the centre of the Sankheda Mehvés, Its twenty-eight villages 
with an area of seventeen square miles, yield an average yearly 
revenue of about £1000 (Rs, 10,000). It pays the Géikwér a yearly 
tribute of £18 12s. (Rs. 186). "Tho soil is partly black loain and 
partly sandy. It yields cotton, millet, oilseeds, rice, and gram. Most 
of ze pects are Bhils, and the tillage is careless and backward. 
Though still one of the largest of the Sankheda estates, Agar has 
ees hie i the allotment to younger sons of the estates of Vanméla 
Vircor hice Me upo ie” mortgage of many villages, to the 
Virpur chief. On the high road, half-way between Agar and Vajiria, 
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are the ruins of the fort of Kukrej, according to local story a place of 
very great antiquity.’ Sixpta'prna, like Vanmala the portion of a cadet 
of the Agur house, has two separate parts, ono surrounded by the 
landsof the parent state of Agar, and the other between Vanmala and 
Nasvadi. It has four villages with an area of four square miles, and 
a yearly revenue of about £000 (Rs. 8000). It pays the Gaikwir a 
yearly tribute of £5 14s. (Rs. 57). The estate has been under direct 
management since 1970. The village of Devatta, one mile in extent, 
held Ey a cadet of the Agar house, ys no tribute, Vawma‘ra, 
held by cadets of the Agar house, is bounded on the north by 
Gaikwar villages, on the east by Sindidpura, on the south by the 
éstute of Agar, and on the west by Vora, Its eleven villages have 
an-area of ten and o half square miles, and a yearly revenue of about 
£4100 (Rs. 4000), It pays the Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £13 6s. 
(Re. 183). Except a few isolated limestane hills, the surface is 
generally flat, and the soil good. Its people are Bhils, lazy ond 
unskilled, leaving moch of the estate under grass and brushwood, 
and, only near their hamlets, growing patches of the coarser grains, 
Tn consequence of the heavy indebted ness of the Thikor, the estate 
has, since 1877, been taken under direct management, The ALVA 
éstate of eleven villages, bounded on the north and south by Virpur 
and Pantlavdi, on the east by Gaikwiir Villages and Piintlivdi, and 
on the west by the Village of Devalin, has an aren of live square 
miles, and a yearly revenue of about £550) (Rea. 5500), It pays the 
Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £6 lds. (Ra, 67). Most of the people are 
Bhils, rade and unskilled husbandmen, The chief crops are millet, 
rice, gram, and oil-seeds, In consequence of the death of the 
Thakor, Alva was in 1878 taken under the direct management. of the 
Political Agent. Gap, in the extreme south-east. is bonnded on the 


ee 


north and east by Chhota Udepur, on the south by the Narbada 


Separating it from Khdndesh, and on the west by the estates of 
Palésni and Virpar, by at of the Tilakyéda sub-division, and 
Gardeshyvar in Rajpipln. eluding 103 villages, thirty-nine of them 
assigned to the chief cadets, this estate, the largest in the 
Sankheda Mehvis, has an area of 129 of ht miles, and an estimated 
yearly revenue of about £2000 (Rs, 20,' 00), Through the Political 
Agent it pays the Chhota Udepur chief a yearly tribute of £47 10g, 
(Rs. 475). North of the Men the land is fnirly flat and open. But 
to the south it grows gradually rockier and more thickl wooded 
till, near the Narbada, it is, except on foot, impassable. The 
cultivators, almost all Bhils, are idle and unskilled. The chiof 
products are, in the rainy season bajri, mag, banti, kodra, rice apt 
tuver in small quantities, and, in the cold weather, gram, Ufhe 
Thékor, a Chohfin Rajput, represents a yo nger branch of the Chhota 
Udepur house, Zhe date of the establishment of Gad as a separate 
family is not“known. Their poverty and the wildness of their 

Sountry probably saved them from Musalmén conquest. The 
_ People are in every way most primitive. The chief used to live 








1 See below, p, Laz, 
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as a common villager at Gad in the wild country south of the Men, 
He has lately moved north to Boridd, and built’ a larger and more 
suitpble house. 

The seven Rathod estates form two groups, Vajiria and Chorio ge 71 | 
In the west, on the south bank of the Heran river, lies Vasrata with’ _ 
its five branches, Nangam, Vasan, Bihora, Dudhpor, and Vora. 
With five of its villages entirely, and a sixth all but surrounded 
Gaikwar territory, the main body of the Vajiria estate is girt an 
mixed with the lands of its five branches, Its twenty-two villages 
have an area of twenty-one square miles, aod a yearly revenue, 
including land and money rights in Gaikwér territory, of about 
£2700 (Rs. 27,000). It pays the Géikwar o yearly tribute of 
£500 14s. (Rs. 5007). In the north-west, near the village of Vajiria, 
is a cluster of hills covered with forest and broken by water-courses. 
Most of the rest, though seamed with ravines, is level. In the west 
the soilis a rich black loam yielding all the more valuable crops, 
cotton, oil-seeds, millet, rice, and gram; towards the east the 
lighter soil yields only such inferior crops as val, mag, and kodra, 
Before the sub-division reduced it to its present size, Vajiria was a 
large estate,separating the Chohiinsof Mandya and Shanor from those 
or} phen Vanmala. In consequence of the imbecility of the Thikor, 
this estate has, since 1866, been under the direct management of the 
Political Agent. Of the five branches of the old Vajiria estate, 
Na’xoa'y is bounded on the north b Vajiria, on the east by Nalia 
and Chnudesar, on the south by the ‘arbada, and on the west by 
some Géikwiir villages, Its four villages, divided among four share- 
holders, have an area of three square miles and an estimated yearly 
revenue of £200 (Rs. 2000). It pays the Giikwir a yearly tribute 
of £129 8s. (Rs. 1214). The estate js very poor, the shareholders 
little more than common husbandmen. The people are chiefly 
Bhils raising only the coarser and more easily grown crops. The 
date of the establishment of Nangdm i5 a separate estate is not 
known. Va'san, with seven villages divided into two groups, one on 
the north and the other on the west of Vajiria, bas an aren of five 


and a half square miles, and a yearly revenne of £400 (Rs. 4000), It 
| the Gaikwér a yearly tribate of £115 25. (Rs. 151). "The 


lands of both groups are mach broken by ravines, and the tillage, 
almost entirely in the hands of Bhils, is poor and rude. The date 
of the establishment of Visan as a separate estate is not known, 
Binora, originally part of Vajiria or its offshoots Visan and Vora, 
inclades two villages, with an aren of one and fi quarter square miles, 
and an estimated yearly revenue of about £90 (Rs. 800). Tt pays 
the Gaikwiir a yearly tribute of £5 2,. (Rs. 51). The proprietor is 
little more thanacommon husbandman, The Dvpnrvr estate of one 
village, originally » part either of Vajirin or of its offshoots Vésan 
and j Orn, . in tren of three quarters of a squire mile, and» 
yearly revenue of about £30 (Rs. 300), It pays the Géikwér & yearly 
tribute of £3 10%, (Rs. 35). The proprietor is little more than a 
common husbandman. Vora, with four Villages, divided into two 
groups by the lands of Vasan, has an area of three and o quarter 
miles, and an estimated yearly revenne of about £500 (Rs. 5000). It 
pays the Géikwér a yearly tribute of £85 dy. (Re. 852). As the 
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country is much broken by ravines, the tillage area is small. The Chapter XITJ. 
estate 1s well managed, and Vora, the Thaikor’s head-quarters, is a States. 
place of some trade with several Vania families. The date of the nse 
establishment of Vora as ao separate estata is not known, In a 
consequence of the death of the Thakor in 1879, the estate has been | 
taken under direct management. Cut off from the rest of the Mehvas, 
in Gdikwar territory some miles north of Vanméla and Nasvadi, is 
CHora Nox, the second main Rathod estate. Its seventeen villagas, _ 
with an area of sixteen square miles, are divided into six shares, 
andes ep with eight villages, Deroli with one, Vardle with two, 
Sarsauda with three, and Timbi with two, and to the east Gh , 
a detached village onthe border line between Gdéikwar and ta 
Udepur territories. The total estimated yearly revenue of all the 
shares is £300 (Rs. 3000), and the yearly tribute to the Géikwér 
£0 19s. (Rs.95). Throughout, the land is mach*broken with ravines 
and water-courses, The crops grown are millet, cotton, pulse, 
castor-seed, rice, and gram. There area few Kanbis and Rajputs, 
but the bulk of the people are Kolis. | io 

The two Chévda Rajput estates of Bhilodin and Rémpura lie CAdeda Group, 
north-west of the Rathod villages. Burionia, hounded on the 
north by the Rampura estate, on the west by the Rathod estates of 
Vajiria, Vora, and Bihora, and on the south and west by Géikwir 
territory, is equally divided between two shareholders. Its eleven 
villages have an area of nine square miles, and an estimated yearly 
revenue of £900 (Rs. 9000). It pays the Gdikwér a yearly tribute 
of £242 12¢. (Ks. 2426), The land is much broken by ravines. 
But the soil is mostly a rich black loam yielding the better class of 
crops, cotton, mullet, oil-seeds, sugarcane, and rice, Ra'mpcra 
an offshoot of the Bhilodia estate, bounded on the north-east and 
west by Gdikwar territory and on the south by Bhilodia, is divided 
among three shareholders, Its four villages have an area of four 
and a half square miles, and an estimated yearly revenue of £350 
(Rs. 3500), It pays the Gaikwir oa yearly tribute of £142 4s, 
(Rs, 1422). Asin Bhilodia the soil is rich and yields the better 
kinds of crops. 
~ South of the Chohin estates of Alva nnd Agar, between tha § Gori Group, 
Asvan and the Men near the town of Tilakvida, is a settlement of 
Gori Rajputs, now divided into the three estates of Jiral Kimsoli, 
Chudesar, and Nalin. e eight and a half miles over which these 
ex tes Swi though of rich soil are area broken by ido Ave 

ple are v r growing only the coarser grams. | 

| pe as J sat vaddord divided among three shareholders, has 
chee ae with an area of five square miles, and an estimated yearly 
revenue of £340 (Rs. 3400). It pays the Gdikwéra yearly tribute 
of £33 6s. (Rs, 333). In consequence of disputes among share- 
holders it has been under direct management since 1870. Cyupgsar, 
divided among two chiefs and under-shareholders, hag 
“four vi ee with an ares of two and a nal square tiles, and an 
@simated yearly revenue of £81 10s. (Rs. 815). It pays the 
Gdikwér a-yearly tribute of £31 2s. (Rs. 311). It has been under 
direct management since 1870, Nata, a single village, divided 
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between two shareholders, is one square mile in area, and has an 
estimated yearly revenue of about £60 (Rs. 600). It pays the 
Gaikwér o yearly tribute of £3 14y, (Rs. 37). 

(South of the Gori eettlement, beyond the river Men, is the Déima 
Rajput estate of Uchéd now divided into four parts, Virpur, Regan, 
Virampura, and Uchad,\ vering between them an area of 26 square 
miles, The Virrve estite, cognaly including only the villages of 
Virporand Vasna near Ucha on the Narbads, was early in the 
present century greatly added to by its chief Béji Dima, This man, 
anoted freebooter, gave himself up at the time of settlement in 
1825, He eee gn tite in-his estate, and having a rier i 
for money-lending and other vusiness, managed at tl expense of hi 
nelrhbonrs, the chiefs of Uchiid, Agar, and Réjpipla, to increase his 
peter to twenty-two villages, and made his family one of the 
argest landholders in the Bankbeds Mehvas, The present Virpur 
estate covers an area of twelve and a half square miles and yields a 
yearly revenue of £1000 (Rs, 10,000), paying the Géikwér a reery 
tribute of £35 12+, (Re, 856). In the Agar part the soil is a» ric 
black loam yielding millet, cotton, eS, ods. In the parts 
near Uchdd the soil is lighter and the ground much broken by, 


il-seeds, and, on the river banks. tobaceo, are also grown. The 
Réjpipla villages, hilly and timber-covered, yield only scanty and 
coarse crops and the flowers and berries of the mahuda tree, Reaay, 
a single village west of Uchdd, with a good Narbada frontage, is 
divided among three shareholders, With an area of about four square 
miles, it yields an t’inual revenue of £50 (Rs. 500), and pays the 
Géikwir a yearly tribute of £46 39. (Rs. 461) leaving almost nothing 
to the proprietors. In soil, crops, and people, it does ehh from 





Uchid. (Vrramrvea, on the Men to the north-west of Uc! has two 
vill with an area of one square mile and an estimated yearly revenue 
of £70 (Rg. 700), paying the Giikwir a yearly tribute of £10 Ge. 
Be: 103), (The proprietor is little more than a common hushandman, 
lhe soil is partly black and Vania Fat da rowing crops of millet, ty 4 
and rice; the people are mostly Bhils, cha’p, the parent state, not 
brought down to twelve Villages, has an area of eight and a half 
square miles and an estimated yearly revenue of about £900 (Rs, 9000), 
It pays the Gaikwar a yearly tribute of £88 Gg. (Rs. 883). The 
inhabitants are mostly Kolis growing the coarser crops. 

‘To the east of the Chohén estates of Ag r, Vanmala, and Sindigpura, 
and bounded on the north and south ng and on the sash te 






Palasni territory, is Nasvidi the only Solanki estate in this part of 
the country) lts twenty-seven village have an area of nineteen and 
8 half sq miles, and yield an estimated yearly revenue of £1000 


(Re. 10,000), paying the Gdikwir o yearly tribute of £109 2s. 
(its. 1091). The Asvan river divides the estate into two nearly 
equal parts, an open plain on the north but somewhat hilly and thick. 
Wooded in the south, The soil is fairly rich, yielding crops of millet, 
cotpon, rice, fweer, castor-aged, and gram. 
o the east of Nasvédi/and bounded on the north, and south by 
twir villages, and on‘ the east by the Gad estate/ Paldsni is the 
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only Parmér estate in the Sankheda Mehvis Its fourteen villages 
have an area of twelve square miles and yield an estimated yearly 
revenue of £500 (Rs. 5000), paying the Gaikwira yearly tribute of 
£213 2s, (Rs. 2131). Like Nasvadi its anil is fairly rich, and yields 
crops of the better penne: In consequence of the minority ‘of its 
chief, it has, since 1864, been under the direct management of the 
Political Agent. — - | 
(The Pantlavdi estate, on the southern border of the Mehvis, 
contains two distinct groups, one of four villag , between the Alva 
and Vanmala estates, and the other of one village within the limits 
of the Amroli division of the Tilakvéda sub-division, The 
proprietors, called Khins, are supposed to be the descendants of 
some military iptbiesterSe. But nothing is known of their origin or 
of the date of their gaitling the estate. Its five Villages have an 
area of five miles, and an estimated yearly revenue of about £200 
(Hs. 2000). It is free from the payment of tribute. . The soil ig 
black, the chief crops rice, millet, turer, and kodra, and the people 
mostly Kolis 
In the sacred hill of Paévégad centre the family histories of the 
Sankheda Mehvds chiefs. Of the Thdkors or landed gentry, faw 
can trace their families beyond the time, when a Chohdén prince 
reigned at Chémpdner, and drew the Rajput chivalry cf eastern 
Gujarat to defend the great ess Se of Pavigad, when ( 1482-1484) 
threatened by the armies of M thmnud Shah Begada. The fall 
of Pavigad forced the Rajput chiefs to retire to the difficult country 
between the rivers Orsang and Narbada. There would seem at first 
to have been eight chief families, a Rathod at Vajiria ; Chohins at 
Agar, Mandva and Gad; a Daima at Uchéd; a Gori at Jirél ja 
Solanki at Nasvédi, and a Parmdr at Palisni. Later on, | oe 
the Muegalmans, the chiefs of Vajiria, i i Uchad, and Ji 2 
embraced Islam, and became known as M. esnlims, while those of 
Mandva, Nasvidi, Palésni, and Gad, kept their lands without 
nging their fnith. In time the eight original families became 
Fi io Pl Younger branches of the house of Vajiria, taking their 
shares of the family estates, established themselves at Vadsan, Vora, 
Ni » Dudhpur, and Bihora; in the same manner Vanmala and 
Sindiépura separated from Agar; Shanor from Mandya; Regan, 
Virpur, and Viasan from Uchid; ond Chndesar and Nalia it 
Firat Early in the eighteenth century, when Moghal authority was 
weakened and Maratha supremacy not established, the Sankheda 
chiefs were able to spread their power over the rich plain lands of 
Gujarat enforcing tribute in land and money as far as the walls of 
bd But they had no lone reepite, for the Marathds, not content 
with recovering the chief part of the revenues of the plain villag a8, 
pressed the chiefs in their own lands, and by sending an armed force 
wrung from them the payment of a yearly tribute. When Baroda 
was in the hands of a strong ruler, the Sankheda chiefs were forced 
to pay a regular tribute and to refrain from disorder and plunder, 
Bat with a weak ruler at Baroda they burst out like half-quenched 
fire,and became the terror of the country. In 1822 the chiefs wera 
in rebellion, paying tribute only under the pressure of fire and sword, 
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lundering villages, and stopping all trade highways. As it hed 
Seen aasictanhts for publie peace in Gojarat, the British 
Government determined thatthe unruly chiefs should be brought to 
order. The duty was entrusted to the Political Agent Mr. Willoughby, 
who, in three years, in spite of the rugged difficult country, huntec 
down and secured all the rebel chiefs, and arranged with the Gdikwar 
to gee them terms that would ensure their future subsistence, In 
1825 the petty chiefs engaged to live peaceably ; to pay their dues 
penlany ; to leave the settlement of the boundaries of their estates, 
and of their rights in Gdikwar villages, to the British Government ; 
and to give up all offenders who might take refuge in their lands. 
At the same time (7th September 1825), the Giikwir, after recording 
what estates and per; be should be included in the agreement, 
stipulated that the tribute of the larger estates should be paid 
through the British Government, and of the smaller throngh the 
local authorities; he confirmed the proprietors in their existing 
rights of every degcription; conceded that all lary and other 
disputes should be settled through the medium of the Political 
Agent; acknowledged their independence in their own villages, 
and their rights of hereditary succession and adoption ; and left thei 
feces control and management in the hands of the Political Agent. 
: is hee ake adage ote pes ee sroprietor 
have given little trouble. They have ceased to be robbers and 
freebooters, b pace their tribute regularly, and accepted the Political 
Agent's settlement of their boundary and succession disputes ; 
they have spread tillage, and increased the resources of their 
estates. Among the rights guaranteed to the Sankheda chiefs by 
the Gdikwair m 1825, one of the most important was that of holdin; 
share, tvinta, lands in Gaéikwar villages, and, under toda girds ant 
other names, of recovering from them certain money dues. These 
nights were enjoyed without question, till in 1862, Khanderéo Géikwar 
ordered a levy of one-eighth (2 annasin the rupee) from all holders 
of rentfree land and revenue claims. Against this order, the share, 
vanfa, and allowance, foda girds, holders under the protection of 
the Rewa Kantha Agency appealed, and, after some discussion, the 
Baroda court admitted that the order could not apply to claims 
guaranteed by the 1825 settlement. The great question of the 
extent of the guaranteed claims wns opened up, and a specia 
officer has now for some time been employed in examining them.! 
Pa'ndu Mehva's. Except Umeta in the extreme west which 
stands on the right bank of the river, the Pindu Mehvés estates, 
including Dorks, Réeka, and Anghad formin together the Dorka 
Mehvis, stretch abont fifty miles slong the fet bank of the Mahi 
in 8 narrow broken line. This belt of estates hasan ares of 137} 
square miles, an estimated population of 41,618 souls, and, during 
the five years ending 1878, en average yearly revenue of £11,000 
(Ra. 1,10,000). Except near the Mahi, where it is cut with ravines, 
the country is level. Besides the Mahi, that, flowing from north- 
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east to south-west, forms the northern boundary of all the estates 
norte Umeta, the river Karad divides Mevah into two nearl 

nb parts, and, in Jamkha, joins the Goma, which, flowing through 
Sihora and Nahdra, forms the south boundary of Gotardi. Th 

Mesri crossing Jesar, Chhéliar, Sihora, and Nahara, empties itself 
into the Mahi at the town of Sihora. 


The climate is generally healthy and the soil light, yielding where 
well tilled, rich crops of millet, rice, and sugarcane. 


The 1872 census showed a population of 41,618 souls or 
s03°7 to the square mile. Of the whole number 40,095 or 96°34 per 
cent were Hindus, and 1523 or 3-66 per cent Musalmidns. Of the 
Hindus, 909 were classed as Brahmans ; 2591 as Kshatris, Rajputs ; 
598 as Vaishas, traders and merchants; 32,382 as Shudras, 
cultivators, craftsmen, labourers, and depressed classes; and 
3615 unsettled classes, including 235 Bhils and 3380 Kolis, 
Of the 40,095 Hindus 1225 were Vaishnavs, 9661 Réamanujs, 37 
Svamindrayans, 72] Vallabhichéris, and 2612 Kabirpanthia; 1895 
were Shaivs;: 107 ascetics; 253,735 Unsectarian Hindus; and 104 
Shrivaks. Ofthe Musalmins 106 were Syeds, 49 Shaikhs, 216 
Pathains, 3 Memans, 68 Bohoris, 15 Makranis, and 1156 were entered 
as ‘Others.’ Of the whole number 1401 were Sunnis and 32 Shids. 


The number of villages was 154 or 0-7 villages to the square mile, 
and the average village population 270, Of the whole number 105 
villages had less than 200 inhabitants, 31 from 200 to 500, 9 from 
O00 to 1000, 6 from 1000 to 2000, 2 from 2000 to 3000, and one 
the town of Bhaidarva, between 3000 and 5000 inhabitants. The 
houses numbered 10,350 giving an average of 49-7 houses to each 
square mile, and 4 persons to each house. Of the total number of 
honses 2493 inhabited by 9559 persons were of the better, and 
7867 with 32,059 inhabitants of the poorer, sort. 

he estates bordering on the river Mahi are twenty-six in number, 
and though they only cover 1374 square miles, their river Bete s 
stretches along fifty-eight miles. In former times the Kolis 
owned all the land in the Mahi valley, and were gradually 
ousted by various Rajput tribes.4 Some estates in the Mehvé: 
are still held by Kol proprietofs and others by Biériyés, who 
claim a part Rajput descent, probably from discontented chiefs 
who had ‘gone ont’ in revolt, and had married the danghters of 
some of their Koli supporters. According to the common ph 
they took water from a Bhil and so lost caste. The Panda Mehviis 
states form four groups, one owned by Kolis; one by ere: one 
by Rajputs ; and one by Muhammadans. There are seven Koli estates, 
5, Fag divided among a number of shareholders. The estate 
of Mevaut is five miles in extent with one parent village and four 
hamlets, It isdivided into fourshares. The yearly income from all 
sources is £210 (Rs. 2100), and the tribute paid to the Géikwar £150 
(Rs. 1500). The part to the north of the . river is the richest, 
yielding crops of millet, cotton, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. The land 
to the south of the river is untilled growing only grass. It borders 
on the Gaikwar's Séyvli sub-division, of which it once formed a part. 
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North of Mevali, and separated from it by Jumkhaand Néhéra, with 
the Goma river on the south and Gaikwiir lnnd in the west, is Gorarnt. 
Divided smong four shareholders, this estate, of one village and 
three hamlets, is 14 square miles in area, and yields a revenue of 
£60 (Rs, 600), paying the Giikwir so yearly tribute of £42 10s, 
(Rs. 425). Between the Pindn estate and some villages of Kaélol in 
the Panch Mahdls, are the two small estates of Kasia Pagi, and Moka 
Pagina Muvada. These estates, each of one village, have a collective 
area of two square miles, The first, owned by five shareholders, 
has a yearly income of £10 (Ks, 100), and pays the Gaikwar a 
rearly tribute of £6 10s. (Rs. 65). The second, divided between two 
holders, has a yearly income of £25 (Ks.250), and pays the Gaikwdr 
a yearly tribute of £12 10s. (Rs.125). The holders are poor, known 
as pagia or trackers, and in no way above common husbandmen, 
Gotura on the Mahi, bounded on the south by Giikwér, and on the 
north and east by Panch Mahils territory, is cut off from the rest of 
the Mehvis. Divided among three Koli shareholders known as 
kotvale, \it has an aren of 1] miles, a yeasty xarenee of £63 10s. 
(Rs. 683), and pays the Géikwér ayearly tribute of £20 2s. (Rs. 201). 
Though most of the land is co with brashwood, the village has 
some importance from lying on the main road between Gujardét and 
Malwa, and commanding one of the best of the Mahi fordy. Besides 
the Koli proprietors, some Syeds of Pali on the other side of the Mahi, 
haves share in the village revenues.) This estate is at present under 
direct manngement. Four miles south of Gothrais Jesar, bounded 
on the north by Gaikwar territory, on the east by Panch Mahils 
villages, and on the south and west by villages of the Pindu Mehvas, 
Tt hus an area of 14 miles, a yearly revenue of £40 (Rs, 400), shared 
between four joint owners, and pays a Giikwir tribute of £15 2s, 
(Ra. 151). Watered by the Mesri river the soil is good, and, were 
owners leas sunk in debt, could yield almost any crop. Awamap 
the south-most village in the Mehvas, ying on the Mahi ia_ent off 
“shared among six jolt Kol owners, three of them called hotrals 
and three pages, it yields a yearly revenue of about £200 (Rs, 2000), 
and pays a Géikwar tribute of £175 9%. (Rs. 17944).\ The soil is 
ood, but the ground t much cot by ravines, / A 4 
opulation could in a short.time donble the revenue. \/The Anghad 
Kelis are notorious thieves.) During the mutiny (1857 - 1859) time, 
they gave such trouble Ah their village Was moved to a more open 
part of the country. / One share of this estate is under direct 
management, This fikishes the Koh group. All the villages are 
wretchedly poor, burdened by the tribute, and cut into such small 
shares that the hope of improvement is small, .~~ » 

The Béariya group includes seven estates, six of them close 
together in the heart of the Panda Mehviis, and the seventh and 
argest, Usera, in the extreme west. Of these the largest and 
probably the oldest is Simoes. Divided into two by a strip of 
Amrépur land, it has an area of 15) square miles, containing 25 
villages and hamlets yielding a yearly revenne of £1500 (Rs, 15,000), 
and paying a yearly Gaikwar tribute of £480 2¢, (Rs. 4801), It is 
well watered, fronting the Mahi and crossed by the Mesri and 
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Goma. The village of Sihora, the seat of the Thikor who lives in 
some state, is at the meeting of the Mesriand Mahi. It is a busy 
little place with a large number of dyers and cotton printera. The 
estate is furrowed by ravines, and much of the land near the river is 
covered with brushwood, The tilled parts are rich, yielding cotton, 
rice, millet, and gram. In acorner, formed by the meeting of the 
Goma and the Mahi, between two parts of the Sihora estate to which 
it ened at first belonged, is Awna’rvr. This, with an area of two 
square miles, a yearly revenue of £35 12s, (Rs. 386), anda Géikwér 
tribute of £20 2s. (Rs. 201), is divided among four shareholders. 
The nature of the country and its crops are like those of Sihora, 
Kawora, to the south of Sihora and probably once a part of that 
estate, has the Mahi on one side, and Gaikwir territory on the other, 
Including Kanora, the estate, divided among eight shareholders, 
has seven villages, an area of 3} square miles, a yearly revenue of 
£220 (Rs, 2200), and pays a Géikwir tribute of £160 2s. (Ra 1601). 
Though the land is much cut by ravines there is an excellent Mahi. 
frontage, yielding cotton, millet, rice, and gram. Vanrwot Ma‘. 
bounded on the south and west by Gdikwdr land, lies between the 
eatates of Mevali and Sihora, to the latter of which it probably once 
belonged, Divided between two shareholders, it covers an area of 
é¢ square miles with, including Varnol Mil, five villages yielding oa 
yearly revenue of £100 (Rs. 1000), and paying a Gdikwiir tribute of 
£8 10s. (Rs. 85). This estate is chiefly grass land with patches of 
fillage close to the hamlets. Na’ua’ra, with Gotardi to the north 
and Mevali to the south, lies between Gaikwiér territory and Sihora, 


of which it isan offshoot. Divided into two parta by the Jomkha 
estate and shared by two owners, it has an area of three square miles 


with, including Nahéra, five villages yielding a yearly revenue of 
£60 (Rs. 600), and paying Géikwar tribute of £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 
Watered by the rivers Goma and Mesri, its soil and crops are like 
those of Sihora. At the meeting of the Karad and Goma rivera, 
JommkHA, probably an offshoot from Sihora, has Nahira on the east and 
west, Gotardi on the north, and Mevalion the south. One square mile 
in ares, it has two villages yielding a yearly revenue of £4) (Ra. 400), 
and paying a Gaikwir tribute of £5 2s. (Rs. 51). In soil and crops 
Jomkha is like Sihora. ‘The above six estates are all in one clusterin 
the heart of the Pandu Mehvas. (The only teers held by 

a Bériyn proprietor is Umeta. ) On the Mahi, west of Baroda, for 

of two groups of villages, one’ of five in Kaira, and the of seven 
in Petlid, this estate dates partly from the close of the fifteenth and 
eked from the close of the seventeenth century. According to ther 
family accounts, Jhanjarji a Parihar Rajput, flying from Champdner 






at the time (1484) of its capture by Mahmud Begada, took estes 
the Mahi woods, and, drinking water from a Bhil, lost his caste. Soon 
afterwards, killing Jayasingji of Bilpér, he received from the Bhetashi 
chief a gift of eight villages. About 200 years later (1694), the 
headman of Umeta, unable to save his village from Kolt 


for help to Jhdnjarji’s descendant, Dalpatsing, givi him four 
villagesin reward, At the division (1751) between the Giikwir and 
the Peshwa, the Peshwa got five, and the Gaikwir seven, village 
In 1812 and 1820 the Umeta Thikor was classed among the Ms 
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Kéntha tributaries, and his tribute fixed at £500 (Rs. 5000) to the 
British, and £255 4s. (Rs. 2552) to the Gdikwér, The. of 
seven villages, in a broad bend of the Mahi, covers an aren of twenty- 
one miles, and yields a yearly revenue of £1800 (Ra. 18,000). Its 
aoil is light, aid yields good crops of cotton, oil-seed, sugarcane, 
millet, and rice, 


In the Piinda Mehvas there are three chief Rajput estates, 
Bhédarva, Dhari, and Récka,/Baa’parva, pleasant! pladel on the left 
bank of the Mahi about the’ middle of the line of the Mehvis estates, 
covering an area of twenty-seven square miles, with, including 
Bhadarva, thirteen villages, has a yearly revenue of £3600(Rs. 36,000). 
and pays a Gaikwar tribute of £1907 12s. (Rs. 1 9,076). The soil is 
light and rich, Bhidarva, once a*very large estate, has suffered 
from two causes. The Muhammadans and the Mardéthés have 
greatly reduced its size, leaving in thirty-three villages only a fourth, 
tanta, in some of which the Bhédarva chief has hushandmen of his 
own and distinct civil and police powers. Again, of the villages that 
still form part of the estate, a large share of the land has, by the 
chief's carclessness, been granted away, or, without any proper title, 
allowed to be held as private land. Daan, the northmost of the 
Pindu Mehvas estates, surrounded by Panch Mahiils territory, and 
divided among six shareholders, has seven villages with an area of 
3} miles, a yearly income of £200 (Rs. 2000), and a Géikwér tribute 
of £05 2s, Pies. 951). The soil good, though rocky in parts, yields 
millet and rice. Ra'exa, on the Mahi to the south of Bhaidarva, has 
an area of 2} squaft mites, irly income of £150 (Rs. 1500), and 
pays a Gdéikwar tribute of £120 (Rs. 1200). Two-thirds of the 
estate belong to Solanki propria ITS, hala ae-third f he Par TH! H 
nt Baroda to Whom they sold it many years ago. The land is much 
cut by ravites runnitig into the Mahi; but the soil is good, yielding 
crops of millet, rice, tobacco, sugarcane, and oil-seeds. Two shares 
of this estate are underdirect management. The Choh 
themselves at Cuma’ tar at a very early period, Tha 
of ‘the -esta te em ‘yite tie , hitan Ve ar i A ‘a 
subsequently assigned to cadets of the family. It now contains an 
area of eleven square miles with twenty-four subordinate villages 
and hamlets. It has a yearly income of £1200 (Rs. 12,000), and pays a 
yearly Gdikwir tribute of £340 2». (Rs. 3401). Except for Gaikwar 
territory on the north it is surrounded by other Mehvis estates. 
The river Mesri runa through it. Close to Chhéliar, the land is rich 
and well tilled, though much broken by ravines. In the north-east 
it is poor, the husbandmen mostly Bhils, growing only inferior crops. 
Vaxnta’pur, to the north of Chhaliar and separated from it by the 
river Mesri, has two os owners, an area of 1} miles, a yearly 
income of £50 (Rs. 500), and pays a Gaikwar tribute of £15 2s. 
(Rs. 151). Its soil and crops are like the Poorer parts of Chhaliar, 
Ra'rrar, on the Mahi to the north of Chhaliar of which it once formed 
part, has an area of 14 miles, a yearly income of £37 10s. (Rs. 375), 


and pays a Géikwar tribute of £5 2». -O1). It grows millet, rice, 
and tobacco/To the north of Réjpar lea the Réthod cree  ereee 
with its offshbots Moti and Nani ee 
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ltviéd has Giikwiir villages on the north and east, and the two 
Varnolis on the south. Divided among four shareholders, it has an 
area of six ra ee miles, with eleven villages, a yearly income of 
£150 (Rs. 1500), and pays a Gaikwiir tribute of £60 2s. (Rs. 601). 
But for want of capital its light soil could yield all the better crops, 

The two Varsois, big and little, moti and nani, about a 
square mile each in extent, lie between Itvid and Rajpar. Their 
mecome is respectively £29 (Rs. 290) and £20 (Rs, 200), and the 
tribute they pay to the Gaéikwir £10 2s, (Rs. 101), and £2 10s. 
(Rs, 25). There are two proprietors in Moti and one in Nani 
Varnoli., The soil and products of both are like those of 
Itvid. (The yi of Porena lies on the Mahi between Kanora 








and Bhidarva, | Its area is 3} miles, and it has five dependent 
hamlets. Its -early revenue is £210 ( 
Gaikwar tribute of £150 2s. (Rs, 1501), (Of its six shareholders, 
five are Vaghelis and one isa Jddeja Kajput. Owing to heavy 
tribute arrears, they are miserably poor. As in other neighbourin 
estates the aoil is rich but wants capital, and is much cut with 
ravines, 

The last two estates are Pandu and Dorka. Pa'sxov is bounded on 
the north i ' if ; AChhaliar, on the south hy Gaikwir territory, 
An on the east by Kalol in the Panch Mahils and by the” small 
estates of Moka-Pagiund-Kasin-Pagita Movgda. Divided between 
two chief and a Winiter of idér, sharers, Musalmans-ictiown aa 
Khanzddas, it, has an prego i 
£520 (Rs. 5200), and pays a Gaikwar tribute of £450 (Rs. 4500). 
The soil is good, and, if the shareholders were not miserably poor, 
could yield all the best crops. All their available property sold and 
mortgaged, they have no capital to spend, and owe heavy tribute 
ernest 






2100), and it pays a 



























The smal estate of Dorka lies on the Mahi between Raeka and 


an area of 24 square miles, a yearly revenue of £240 (Rs. 2400), 

and pays a Gaikwar tribute of £110 9s. (Rs. 1104 8 as.). (The Kani 

owners have sunk to the level of village headmen, the revenue is 

collected by Government officials, and any surplus is spent for the 
neral good of the village community. It is the seat of the 
hindir of Dorka Mehvis. 

(The Péndn Mehvés, like éther lands along this part of the Mabi’s 
course, seems to have been originally peopled by Kolis. The Kolis 
say that they are sprung from Yauvandshva, and remaiped for man 
generations on the sea shore in the delta of the Indus.) At len; h 
by the goddess Hinglaj, under the leadership of Sonang Med, 
they were brought to the Nal. Sonang Med had twelve sons, each 
of whom founded a clan. The race gradually spread itself over 
Gujarit settling, amongst other places, on the banks of the Mahi, 
whose rugged ravines auited them well, sheltering them from the 
punishment of their raids and robberies in the richer parts of the 
province. Raja Karan Solanki (1064-1004) has the credit of being 
the first Rajput riler who checked their thievish habits. His success 
Waa only for atime, and since then, whenever the central power 
a 561—20 
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has been weak, the Mahi Kolis have burst out in their old excesses, 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century, apparently after the break 
up of their centre at Chimpdner, many of the Rajputs driven out of 
the richer lands, fell back on the rugged Mahi banks, and drove the 
Kolis out of theirvillages. Bhidarvaand Dhari fell to the Solankis, 
Itvad and Varnoli to the Rathods, and Chhaliar to the Chohdns. 
About the same time some Musalmans,calling themselves Khanzidas 
settled at Pindu, and took four or five villages. } 


Able to spread their power and harass the country during the 
decline of the Ahmedabad dynasty (1536-1583), they were again 
brought to order under the Moghals, and though troops had from 
time to time to be sent against them, their power in no way spread, 
till, early in the eighteenth century, the quarrels of ita officers and 
Maratha attacks loosened Moghal role. During the rest of the 
eighteenth century, all these communities, whether under Koli, 
Rajput, or Musalman leaders, attacking the rich Baroda plain villages, 
levied large tributes under some of the many forms of blackmail. 
The estate of Bhidarva, the two small estates of Raeka, Dorka, 
and Anghad, and the larger property of Umeta in the west were, 
with other greater states, 2k ja the Gdikwér agreements of 1812 
and 1820, placed under the protection of a British officer. The 
remaining estates were, under the convention of 1825, included among 
the tributaries placed under British protection. Underthis agreement, 
estates, though only single villages Sivided among many shareholders, 
were allowed to hold the position of tributary chiefs, the amount 
of tribute being settled m consultation with the Gaikwar officers. 
This assessment would seem in some cases to have been fixed at too 
high asum. The estates have ever since been struggling with debt, 
and, compared with most of the country round, the district is 
miserably poor, | 


Eada'na, bounded on the north and east by the Meywiir state of 
Deneer yey on the south-east and south by the Rewa Kantha state of 
a 





-Sunth, and on the south-west and west by Lunivida, has an area of 


190 square miles, with, in 1872, a population of 12,689 souls or 97°6 
to the square mile. During the five years ending 1878 it had an 
estimated average yearly revenue of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). 


A round compact tract, Kaddna is rugged, covered throughout 
with hills and forests. In the south, near the town of Kadina, the 
Mahi breaks through the range of hills that, in a curved line, 
crosses Sunth and Kadéna. .On the west the Bhadar, and on the east 
the Subna, small streams dry except during the rains, flow south 
into the Mahi. The Kadina hills are of no great height, seldom 
more than six or seven hundred feet. Like the § unth hills separated 
by narrow valleys, their forest-clad sides and rocky ridges, 
by very few passes, stretch north and south in lle] lines. 


The climate is feverish and unhealthy. In the extreme south-west, 


on the left bank of the Mahi, the land is open and rich ; but to the 


orth. ; ent x - y fri — . r ry 
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The 1872 census showed a total population of 12,689 souls or 
97°6 to the square mile. Of the whole number 12,381 or 97-58 per 
cent were Hindus, and 308 or 2-42 per cent Musalmins. Of the 
Hindus 555 were classed as Bréhmans; 355 as Kshatris, Rajputs; 


66 as Vaishas, traders and merchants; 2814 as Shudras, cultivators, 


craftsmen, labourers, and depressed classes ; and of unsettled tribes, 
8611 Bhils. Of the 12,88] Hindus, 54 were Vaishnavs, 2 of them 
Ramdénujs, 59 Vallabhichdris, and three Kabirpanthis; 1753 were 
Shaive; 8 Shrivaks; and 10,556 belonged to no special sect. Of 
the 308 Musalmins 206 were Sunnis, 61 of them Syeds, 33 
Shaikhs, 158 Pathins, and 44 ‘Others’, and 12 were Shids, all of 
them Bohoris. There were 100 villages or 0°64 to the square 
mile, with, on an average, 126°89 persons to village. Ot the 
whole number 79 had less than 200 inhabitants, 19 from 200 to 500, 
and 2 from 500 to 1000. There were 3002 honses or an average 
of 19°25 to the square mile, and of 4°20 persons to each bones ie 
the houses, 459 inhabited by 2205 persons were of the better, and 
2543 with 10,484 inhabitants of the poorer, sort. 


According to the bards, Kadina was, about the middle of the 
thirteenth seout h established as a separate power by Limdevji, 
a younger brother of Jalamsing, o Saacentant of Jilamsing 
the founder of the town of Jhélod inthe Panch Mahéls. Since then 
in spite of its small size, the wildness and poverty of the country 
and the bravery of ita Bhil inhabitants, have saved it from being 
ewallowed up by its larger neighbours or from being forced to pay 
tribute to the paramount power. Except that it was always at war 
with Sunth, Dungarpur, or Balisinor, nothing of the history of 
Kadina is known till the accession of the present chief.' Parvatsing 
Was never on good terms with the late Raja Bhavansing of Sunth, 





Bhavansing claimed sovereignty over him and in 1856 complained to 


the Political Agent that the Thikor had introduced an infant into 
his house as his own son, The Th&ékor admitted that the child was 
not his. He pleaded that it belonged to the family and that the 
other members of the bAdydid were willing that it should be adopted 
as his heir. The Raja of Sunth failed to prove that he had any 
power to interfere with the Kadina chief. Under these circumstances 


_ Government allowed the Thaikor to adopt the child and declared his 


state independent of Sunth. 

Sanjeli, an estate of twelve villages, nm the north of Bériya, has 
an area of $34 miles, and in 1872, a population of 2532 souls or 
7468 to the square mile. It is bounded on the north by Sunth, 
on the east by Jhilod, on the south by ore and on the west 
by Godhra, The land is fertile, but nearly all the people are Bhils 
and poor husbandmen. The villages are wide scattered, made up 












According to the family bards the pre chief ia the twenty-first in succession. 
The names are: Li A Pelesing ; Dbaraji : Salta ea paw ye, J dir 
daepie eol vdda; Ashkaran ; Surajmal; Limbji ;— 
so tre a wz; Dolatsing; Devising; Surajmal; Bhimsing; V 
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of separate homesteads, surrounded by fields, and sometimes 
separated by forest lands. The staple grain is muize ; millet, bantt, 
pulse (weg, Phaseolus radintus, and turer, Cajanus indicus), and in 
the cold weather wheat and gram are also raised. The climate is 
generally unhealthy. The 1872 census showed a population of 
2002 souls or 74°58 to the square mile. Ofthe whole nomber 2484 
or 98°10 per cent were Hindus, and 48 or 1-90 percent Musalména, 
Of the Hindus 8 were classed as Brihmans; 12 as Kshatris, 
Rajputs; 32 as Vaishas, traders and merchants; 62 as Shudras, 
cultivators, craftsmen, labourers and de ed classes; and 2870 
aa unsettled classes including 2130 Bhils, 224 Kolis, and 16 
Naikdés, The number of villages was 41 or 1-22 to the square 
mile ; the average village population 61°77. Of the whole number, 
39 villages contained less than 200 inhabitants, and 2 had from 
200 to 500. There were 713 honses or an average of 21°28 to the 

uare mile, and 355 persons to each house. Of the houses 10 with 
oF occupants were of the better, and 703 with 2505 occupants of 
the poorer, sort, 

The Sanjeli family belongs to the clan of Songada Chohdns. 
The founder of the house appears to be Satrasilji, who in some 
remote period emigrated from Meywar, As the present Thakor is 
fortieth in descent from Satrasilji, a period of more than one 
thousand years must haye Savana since the settlement of these 
Rajputs in this part of the Rewa Kiintha. The bardic accounts 
state thnt Satrasalji reigned at Raéjpur,a village near Kesarpur, now 
in the territory of the Raja of Bariya,in 1159 (S. 1215) inthe time of 
Shahib-ud-din Gori. He and his successors claim to have held the 
northern districts of Biriya from the frontiers of Sunth to the river 
Panam, and to have kept much of it till the time of Sardérsingji, 
who was in 1789 killed by the Bariya chief. The son Bahidursing 
was taken by his mother to Jobat, where her father ruled. When 
he came of age, Bahidursingji returned, and was slain in a fight 
against Bériya. He was succeeded b Jagutsingji, a notorious free- 
booter who was famons for a tuft of hair on his back like a tail. 
During his time, through the help of the British Government, the 
Bariya chief agreed to allow the Sanjeli chief to keep twelve villages 
within his own control and entirely fois of Bériya. These villages 
aré now in the undisputed possession of the Thakor, and the 
boundaries of the estate having been lately defined, all pretence 
of interference on the part oe Biriya has been removed. The 
chiefs of panieh were known by the name of the forest chiefs, Jangli 

ied about 1858, and was sneceeded by his adopted son 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 
Anamdera, in Mansel in the south of Réjpipla, has a small 


mosque said to have been built to celebrate the birth of Shaikh Places of Interest. 


Ahmad the saint of Sarkhej near Ahmedabad,' and the friend and 
adviser of Sultin- Ahmad I, (1411-1443). 


Ba'la sinor, north latitude 22° 59, east longitude 73° 25’, the chief 
town of the Baldsinor state, with, in 1872, «a population of 8836 
souls, stands near the Shedi river, about forty-one miles east of 
Ahmedabad. Surrounded by a stone wall with flanking bastions 
and four gates, the town is ill placed, commanded by a high table 
land, and made hot and close bya wall of rocks that half encircles it. 
The town is of little interest, its main street narrow and winding 
with no noticeable buildings. Outside of the north gate is a large 
Picturesque lake with a raised.causeway running along its western 
edge, and, on the east bank, surrounded by trees, a summer house of 
the chief's. On the high ground to the north, overlooking the lake, 
stands the Nawdb'’s palace, a half fortified building four stories high, 
with turrets and a small fimsy-looking cupola perched on the top. 
From the town, a sudden rise leads to a massive gateway with 
flanking towers, and, beyond the gateway, a winding road passes to 
the palace platean, Standing in a square court surrounded by stables, 





the building ig mean and tawdry, its «appearance marred by 


casual additions made from time to time as more room has been 
wanted. It is now seldom used by the Nawéb whose ordin 
eet one gheden house 36 lake side. Ona hill, called 


d 
Dev Dungaria, about three miles (2 kes) from the town, a fair is 





held ever year on Shravan vad 8th (August) in honour of Dev 


Ba'riya, or Devgad Ba'riya, north latitude 22°42, east long 






| tnde 
73° 51’, the chief town of the Bariya state, with, in 1872, a population 
of 2891 souls, lies almost in the centre of the state, about half a mile 





_' Bom, Gov. Sel, XXIII. 316. Am account of the saint is given in the Bombay 
Gasetteer, IV, 291, . 
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from the Panam river, in an angle formed by two lines of hills, one 
the Devgad hill, stretching towards the north, and the other, 
eastwards. The third side was enclosed by a wall by the late Réja 
Prithiréj. The gorge, at the angle through which the drainage 
of the enclosed valley‘estapes, is closed by a gate. In the lower 
part of the town is a lately built jail surrounded by a garden, 
About the end of the eighteenth century (1785), the town seems to 
have been of considerable importance. It was a much fre vented 
thoroughfare between Gujarét and Malwa, the tolls levied at ite 
gates generally exceeding £2000 (Rs. 20,000) a year. It is desoribed 
as neat, containing many brick-built and tile-roofed houses, with 
decent orderly inhabitante, well dressed shopkeepers, and clean 
soldier-like troops.' Seen from the north or east, Bdriya is a 
handsome town. In front, are a stone gateway and clock tower, and 
flanking walls stretching to the right and left ; beyond, are the roofs 
of houses, and beyond the houses, some way up the Devgad hill, is 
the palace, its white walls standing out from the wooded background. 
The main street ig broad and straight and the houses irregular 
and picturesque. The palace, built and included within the walls 
of the fort by the late Raja, and lately improved by the addition of 
® garden, is a lar rectangular three-storied structure with domed 
corner towers. From an inner courtyard, staircases lead to the 
different rooms. That on the left loads to the Darbdr room, large, 
with doors opening on a verandah, and with a grating overhead 
from which the ladies of the palace, themselves unseen, can look 
down upon the doings in Darbar. Though somewhat badly sired 
and lighted and with steep troublesome staircases, the building has 
the merit of strength, congruity, and completeness. Though on the 
whole a handsome well built town, its position is low and unhealthy, 
On the south and west the hills shut out the breeze, and, on the high 
ground on the other side, not a quarter of a mile from the east pate 


of the town, a lake, as high as the roofs of the houses, fills the town 


‘ith damp and | years much has been done to keep the 
town clean and drain and metal its roads, and a di haa 
been opened with free medicines and advice. Still the towns- 
people suffer much from rheumatism and fever. 

On Dasera day A'so sud loth (September-October) about 6000 
or #000 Bhils, Kolis, and other lower classes, with a sprinkling of 
Brihmans and Vaniés, meet in Bariya to see the Raja's procession, 
as he goes to worship the shami, Mimosa Suma, tree. receive 
presents, the low caste people a pound each of Indian corn flour 
BSR peer the higher castes, all that is wanted . to make 
a good meal? The people of the lower Classes, dressed in their 

yest, pass the day in drinking, dancing, and flute-pl ying. In 

ormer times, no one, even though accused of m ‘r, could ba 





Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, IIT. 378, 380, Hamilton (1518) describes it aa nent 
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Partly on the Devgad hill and partly on the plain, stands the 
Bariya fort, neither bastioned nor ate. about ec and a quarter 
miles round, and with walls about ten feet high on the plain and six 
feet on the hill slopes. Behind the Raja's palace rises a hill about 
600 feet high considered inaccessible and so not protected by walls. 
Within the fort are four unfailing wells, There are three main 
gates and one sallyport. The north gate is out of order, the east 
gate is in ruins, and the south gate in repair; the sallyport is on 
the west. On all sides the walls are ruinous. Even if in repair the 
fort is a place of no great strength. On the top of the Devgad hill, 
a small white building contains the tutelary bo Bie the Biriya 
house. The story is, that three generations after the fall of 
Chiémpéner, when Dungarsing was looking for a site for his capital, 
one of his Bhils peo wood on a lull struck his axe against two 
round stones, Blood gushed ont and the axe was shivered. 
Hearing his story Dungarsing visited the spot, called it Dev or 
God’s fort, installed the stones as the tutelary deity of the hill, and 
founded his capital at its foot, The stones are still, with great 
pomp, visited by the Raja every twelfth year. | 


Ba'va'pir, a pass in the Rajpipla hills, takes its name froma 
celebrated Muhammadan saint buried there about 900 years ago.! 


Cha'nod,* north latitude 21° 58’, east longitude 73° 30’, in the 
extreme west of the Sankheda Mehvas, lies on the right bank of the 
Narbada, close to where it meets the Or, near the town of Mandya, 
about thirty-five miles north-east of Broach. At this point, the banks 
of the river are so seamed by ravines from eighty to one hundred feet 
deep, that Mindva and Chinod, though on two neighbouring knolla 


, On the same side of the river are, in the rainy season, sometimes for 


days, completely separated. To remedy this evil, the towns have, 
within the last few years, been joined by a wooden bridge. From 
the north, wheeled vehicles can reach Chiinod only by two roads, 
one the main road from Baroda through Dabhoi, and the other from 
Sinor, which join in a ravine about half a mile from the town. 
Up this ravine the road passes, steep and winding, to the plateau 
where the buildings of the town are somewhat closely huddled 
together. Even in the narrow crooked market street temples are 
mixed with shops, and the outskirts are reached only by narrow foot 
paths. Almost all the buildings are religious, temples, monasteries, 
and rest-houses. Devotees at all times fill the is and, on high 
days, overflow from temples and rest-houses into baolhe: lanes, and 
streets. From the want of space, the ruggedness of the ground, and 
the division of ownership and authority between the Gdikwir and 
the Mandva chief, Chéinod is at all times very hard to keep clean. 
At the great gatherings the dirt and smells, then always at their 
worst, ory mar the effect of the high rugged temple-crowned 
banks, the broad deep river, and the shores and boats crowded with 
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bands of gay-dressed worshippers. The chief temples! are those of 
Kapileshvar Mahddev, Kashivishvanith Mahddey, Chandika Mata, 
Adityeshvar Mahidev, Ramchandraji Mahddey, Shri Mita Verii, 
Kamleshvar Mahidey, Narmadeshvar Mahidey, Shri Hanuménji, 
and Shri Markandeshvar Mahédev. Three flights of steps lead 
from the town to the bed of the river. On one of these, of very 
handsome cut stone still unfinished, the ex-Gaikwér spent a sum of 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 

The chief fair, held in honour of the image of Sheshashdi, 
lasts for five days from Kirtik swd 13th to vad 2nd (November), 
the ed 15th being the chief day of the fair. It is attended by 
about 1200 pilgrims from all parts of Gujarét, who bathe in the 
river and worship the image. Only articles of food worth about 
£70 (Rs. 700) are sold. The police is managed by the Rana of 
Méndva, who, in return, levies a small fee from the stallkeepers, 
heshashai, well carved in black stone, is a four-handed Vi hnu, 
sleeping on the back of the serpent Shesh or Anant, with his consort 
Lakshmi sitting by his feet, and the four-mouthed Brahma apres g 
out of a lotus from his navel. The story, as given in the Narbada 
Purfin, is that oncea demon, daitya, becoming very powerful and 
troubling the gods, Brahma besought Vishnu to destroy him. Vishna 
followed him to the Vindhya hills, and there with his discus slaw 
him. But the demon had some Braéhman blood, the disens blackened, 
and Vishnu was guilty of Brihman murder. On his way back, 
Vishnu, at Chakrapdni Aro on the Narbada near Chénod, washed his 
discns and it came out pure. Thinking that the water would clear 
all sins, he stayed there and for many years slept on the watera, 
Long after, a Brahman dreamed that Vishnu wished to leave the river, 
and, searching for him, found this black stone figure. A temple waa 
built and the image installed, and is still served the Bréhman’s 
descendants, Additions have, from time to time, been made by the 
Giikwir. The temple income is about £250 (Rs. 2500) a year, the 
Gadikwir contributing £136 10%. (Rs. 1965), the Rana of Méudra 
£50 (Rs. 500), and offerings of the pilgrims amounting to about 
£70 (Rs. 700). After paying tho charges, generally about £200. 
J 2000), the Brihmans share the surplus. On Chaitra sud 
[5th (March), nt the specially sacred meeting of the Narbadaand 
Or, another grent fair 18 attended by from 20,000 to 25,000 pilgrims 
from all parts of Gujarét and even hone Malwa. Grain, sweetmeats, 
metal pots, and cloth, worth altogether from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 - 5000) are sold. The ks bathe in the river, perform 
ceremonies forthe souls of the dead, and worship at the temples round 
ee Tt is rte famous asa place of cure in 5 diseases. 

Sople possessed by spirits come trembling from head to foot 
and, making an offering to Nérayan, are froed from their tormentor. 















‘Tn 1320 Hamilton found the chief temple finished ina style m 
} i i the central spire being Hight end in ert tema gee 
diameter, ee ed Ahmedatad artinen All the 
’ Deocsinth tiptia of Hid , ior scalptar Lia" ™ Very interior to that of Elephanta and 
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The legend of this place is, that once a prince of the Solar dynasty Chapter XIV. 


nained Karnay, when out hunting, by accident shot Brahman, | oe 
Sorely distressed, he set out to “sited some penance, nnd sleeping Places of Interest. 
under a banian tree, near the meeting of the Or and Narbada, woke 
to seo the Brihman he had shot pass by, Recognizing the man, he 
gave him all he had, and, on Chaitra sud 15th (March), washing and 
hacking ready a pyre, burnt himself on the river bank. His soul 
was wafted to heaven, and those who bathe there on that day are 
cleansed from all sins, even the sin of killing a Bribman. 
Dev Mogra, in Réjpipla, has a temple of Péndhar Mita. Every  Dxv Moona. 
year on the Maha Shivratri day, Magh vad 14th (February), a fair 
8 attended by about 200 pilgrims, mostly Bhils. During the two 
daya it lasts the Bhils drink large quantities of liquor, Every year 
the chief of Sigbéra sends to this temple thirty pots of liquor, a 
silver necklace worth about 2s, (Re. 1), 1s. (8. as.) worth of flowera, 
4 girl's robe, hodhni, four goats, and one male buffalo. The food and 
drink are first offered to the goddess and then consumed by the 
worshippers. 
Dhumkhal, in the east of Rajpipla, has, about two miles to the Darcaerat. 
south, the remains of a few temples with fairly well-carved images.! 
Ha'mph, on the right bank of the Narbada, in the Chhota Udepur Ha'urn. 
state, at the extreme south-east corner of the Rewa Kantha, of local 
mnpertance asa place of pilgrimage, has a ruined fort on a site 
of some strength, having the Narbada on the south and hills and 
ravines on other sides. This was the place of refage, and for some 
time the head-quarters of the Chémpéner Chohdéns who are now 
represented by the Chhota Udepur chiefs. A road has lately (1875) 
been opened from Udepur. For the last eight miles it is little more 
than o bridle path. 
~ deyor, in the Nandod sub-division of Réjpipla, on the banks of the Izvor. 
Narbada, has a stone and cement temple of earabhoshvae Mahdder, 
held in local esteem, from its mention in the Narbada Puran., The 
Brihman who performs the worship is paid a yearly sum of £40 
(Rs. 400) by the Réjpipla state, Mis Highness the Giikwér also 
‘contributes towards the expenses of the temple. Besides of Shiv, 
two Images of small and large Panotia are worshipped with libations 
of oil. The offerings are shared by Tapodhan Brihmans who worshi) 
the image of Shiy, On every Satur jay in Shravan (July - August 
4 fair is held, attended by about 300 people, from villages within a 
distance of nbout twenty-five miles, the number rising on the Inst 
Saturday, if the weather is fair, to abont 2000. The people come = 
in the morning, bathe, worship the image, and leave in the afternoon. ta 
Afew Bohoras, confectioners, betel-leaf sellers, and grees 
stalls and daily sell gooda worth from about £5 to £70 (Rs. 50- 700). ¥ 
Population of 1478 souls, lies about eighty miles east by north from = 
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Chapter ZIV. Ahmedabad, on a ridge that rons along the left bank of the Mahi 

Flaces of Interest, ®0ortly after it leaves the hills. The fortified house, or fort, where the 
Kanawa, —eDdikor lives, stands on the extreme point of the spur that overlooks _ 

Baba%a, the town, but is commanded by hills both in front and rear. The walls 

are about ten feet high, and three quarters of'a mile round. There are 

three sinall guns, but no bastions. ‘The approach, up a winding bridle 

path through ao gateway with flanking towers, leads into a narrow 

courtyard with out-houses along three siiles, and the fourth filled 

by the Thikor’s dwelling. This building is two stories high. The 

basement is occupied by store and cool rooms, and in the upper 

story, reached by a Indder trap-door, are the Darbér room, where the 

chief lives and receives guests and retainers, and the ladies’ rooms, 

approached by aside passage, A winding stone staircase leads to a 

terraced roof, 


Ererr. Kukrej, between the towns of Agar and Vajiria in the centre 
of the Sankheda Mehvas, has the ruins of an old fort. Accordin 
to the local story this is the site of n large city, Kambévati_ 
Nagari,in Chohin days joined to Chimpiner by an underground 
passage. Neither written records nor the size of the ruins supports 
these local legends. There is a story that near a masonry well much 
treasure was once hid, and that about forty years ago workmen, sent 

y the Agar eae aie ea the treasure, wero ores away by 
win serpents. In 1868 the place was acain one im presence 
of the Peliteea Agent. After tener to one depth, a stratum of 
solid sandstone was reached, and as this did not appear to have been 
ever disturbed, no further search was mado. 


Limonna. Limodra, in Rajpipla, has a temple of Rikhaydeyji. From aint 
inscription on the footstool of the im, , it appears to have been set 
np on Sent dete wud 14th, 8.1120 (December 1064). The image 
was lost till 1864 (S. 1920), when it was found in a field in Limodra, 


The Raja built a temple and pl ed the image in it on Mégh vad 5th, 

5. 1938 (Februar 1872), D eapeldeaion of the temple rl defrayed 

from the rents of some houses and attached to it amounting 

to £16 (Rs. 150) a year, and the offerings of the Jain devotees who 

flock there every year on Kartik sud 15th (November) and Migh vad 
5th (Febroary). The fnir lasts for a day and is attended generally 

by not more than Te ap faa The only trade is in grain sold for 

food to the amount of £5 or £6 (Rs. 50-60). An account of the 

Limodra carnelian mines! is given above (p. 12). 








Persia, Nokia. Moch chalcedon © they called 

yor valeo found in this town. Beads made of it end witn ao ants oid ie 

in, were able, it was said, to preserve chastity, In 1666, Thevenot (Voyage V. 87) 
Ste ene ee any Senin were brought from a village d Nimodra 
om the Eroach road. Writingin 18Q), W, says: The mines are situated 
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Luna’va'da, northlatitude 23° 8’, east longitude 73° 37, with, in 
1872, a population of 9662 souls, the chief town of the Lundvada state, 
stands about four miles east of the meeting of the Mahi and Panam, 


sand sixty-throee miles east from Ahmedabad. The town, founded in 


1434 by Rina Bhimsingji, is backed by ao hill about 300 feet high, 
which, gradually rising from the west, ends ina ridge running 
north and south with a very steep fall to the east. 


_ In 1718, Raja Narsingji greatly added to the strength of the place 


by building a wall, that, crowning the ridge, ran down the steep hill 
sides, and, turning inwards, met at the western or Mahddev gate. 
The walls are from eight to ten and a half feet high and about two 
anda quarter miles round, There are ten or twelve ruined bastions, 
and four gates, to the north, east, south, and west. The Raja's palace 
isin the fort. About the beginning of the present century, Lanivada 
Was a great trade centre for merchants passing from Lee, 
nd other parts of Malwa to Ahmedabad and central Gujarat. The 


artisans were particularly skilful, and arms and other military 


- Becoutrements were easily roar In 1803, it supplied Colonel 
l 


Murray’s army so effectually, that, had not the fortress of Dohad 
in the Panch Mahils been coiled without a struggle, he would have 
established his magazines and hospital at Lundvada.' 


The streets are crooked and narrow. The main street, winding 
through the market and the busiest quarter of the town from the 
Vénsia gate in the north to the Darkoli gate in the south, is lined 
with houses, two or three stories high, many of them adorned with 
overhanging deeply carved wooden balconies. Built on the slo of 
8 hill, the lower parts of the town, till lately when drains were built, 
suffered severely from flooding. 

‘The palace, on a terrace at the top of a wall sbont forty feet high, 
looks from below very high and Beis It is a long narrow build- 
ing, with a solitary domed tower to the south, anda west front three 
or four stories high, full of irregular outstanding mullioned windows, 
The chief entrance passes through two gateways, and then rises 
sharpl to the terrace on which the palace stands, where, through 
a third gateway, a courtyard is entered from which stairs lead to the 
different parts of the building. Except the Darbér hall which bas 
lately been added, the rooms are small and dark, and the staircases 
steep and difficult. Immediately behind the palace terrace, rises s 
covered way leading to its crest, a way of escape for the inmates 





in the wildest part of the jungle and consist of numerous 
dienlarly, about four feet wide, the: ing 


bottom horimmtally, but emcally ive fo age. 5 being natural | : 
ond year, an account of a falling a a : 








strata but acs through the masses, the apot they are mostly of 
others still lighter with alight milky tinge, Description of Hindustin, L 714, 715 
1 Hamilton's | ; ¢ Hindustin, 64. 
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of the palace, should they at any time be hard pressed. At the foot 


of the palace wall isa pleasant garden. Opposite it is the jail, and, _ 


immediately outside the gate, are the school and dispensary. 


Outside the south gate ore the shrines of the gods Luneshyar, 


Vishveshvar, Ranchho ii and the monastery of Nith Bava. The 
monastery is surrounded by a loopholed quadrangular wall with 
flanking towers, and, if it were not alga iuenae the town walls, 
would be a place of some strength. It was founded, in 1756 (5. 1812), 
bys Gosii named Manhordds, who is said to have suddenly appeared 
at Lundviada and to have worked many miracles by the help of his 
patroness the goddess Annapurna. | 


On the Panam river, at a short distance from Lunidvads, are held 
two fairs, one on Sirivan vad 8th (August) at the temple of 
Mehlolia Mahiidev, and the other on Magh vad 14th (Febrnary) at 
the temple of Kumareshvar Mahidev. They are attended by 4000 
or 5000 people, from Luniviida and the Bhil and Koli villages round, 
who pay the Brahmans jd. (} anna) a head. Only dry dates, 
cocoanuts, and other articles of food are sold. 


Ma‘kni, nine miles north-east of Sankhedn, in a rich country with 
specially fine trees and surrounded by fields of sugarcane, seems to 
be the Mangni which Sultin Ahmad I, fortified in 1419.) Tt hasa 
fine large lake, withs brick and cement wall on the south-west, and 
was evidently once a most thriving and populous place.? : 


Ma'ndva, in the estate of the same name, in the extreme west 
of the Sankheda Mehvés, stands on a high knoll overlooking the 
Orsang river at its meeting with the Narbada. It is separated : 
the town of Chinod by a deep ravine lately bridged over? The 
plateau on which the town stands is high above the river Orm 


and its edge, abutting on the river, is, during the rains, linble tobe 


eaten away by the violence of the stream, and, as the ravines 1 
the town have eaten deeply into the earth, there is constant danger 
of the whole ora part of the knoll being. carried away. bh 
mreuee the ravine no wheeled vehicles can approach the town. The 
only building of any pretension is the residence of the chief. 
Remains of bastions and flanking towers show that once, probably 
before the spread of the Gitkwir’s power, the family was much 
richer and more prosperous than it now is, 


Mohan, or Ali Mohan, about twenty miles south of Udepur, 


was, during the seventeenth century, the capital of the family of the 
present Chhota Udepur chief. After losing Champéner (1484), — 
they fled to Himph on the Narbada, and seem, about the middle of the 


sixteenth centary, to have moved to Ali Mohan asa place more likely 
to attract trade. The ruins of the fort stand on a conical hill, from 


200 to fect above the plain. Below it a line of cirenmvallation — 


includes what must once have been the town. The plain is strewa 





1 Watson's Gujarat, 55. ? Bom. Gov, Sal, XXII 08, 
7 Bea above p, 159. 
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with the ruins of houses, gateways, and wells. The only remains are 
two broken-down round towers, 
.. Mokhdi Gha'nta, in Réjpipla, has about four miles off, on a high 
“bank of the Narbada, two very old temples, one of Shulpdnishvar 
Mahédey or the trident-bearing god,’ the other of Ranchhodji. 
Por their support, the Baroda state pays £70 (Rs. 700) a year, and 
the offerings of the pilgrims come to abont £10 (Ks. 100) more. 
Rajpipla pays shout £30 (Rs, 300) for the maintenance of the 
temple of Ranchhodji and the feeding of those who visit all the hol 
laces on the Narbads. Here, every year, on Chattra rad 30th 
(April) a fair is held, Pilgrims from all parts of Gujarit begi 
to gather from Chaifra vad Lith, till, on the fair day, the number 
reaches about 4000. Beyond sweetmeats and food there is little trade. 
Mota Sa'ja, in tho Jhagadin sub-division of Réjpipla, has the 
temple of a saint named Dnyaniji. The story ia that Gorakhii the 
well known disciple of the great ascetic Machhindar, in an 
interview with the reformer Kabir at Benares, asked him to give 
him divine knowledge, dnyan, Kabir replied, that, as he wag 
a follower of Machhindar, he could not instract him in his present 
life, but would do so in the next on the banks of the Narbada, 
Gorakhji accordingly abandoned this life, and was born agnin in the 
house we the Raja of Jesalmir in Mirwir in the person of Dnyiiniji. 
When cleven years old he visited Kabir at the kabir vad tree 
near Broach. Taught by the sage, Dnyiiniji settled in the 
village of Saja, and built a temple of Rém and Lakshman. Ho 
died on Posh sud 11th (January), and every year on this day o 
fair is held in his honour. The fnir Insts for thirteen or fourteen 
days, and is attended by 1000 or 1200 pilgrims, mostly religious 
beggars from Surat, Broach, Baroda, and the neighbouring districts. 
Bohoris, cloth sellers, confectioners, brasiers, and frocers open 4 
fow shops, and goods worth about £250 (Rs. 2000) are sold. The 
pilgrims worship the footprints of Dnydniji. The expenses of this 
temple, amounting yearly to about £70 or £80 (Rs, 700 - 800), 
aremet partly from land granted by the Rajpipla state whicl 
yields about £40 (Rs. 400) a year, and partly from land in Gaikwar 
sod British territories yielding nearly the same amount, 
_ Na‘ndod, north Istitude 21°55’, east longitude 78° 43’, the chiof 
town of the Réjpipla state, with, in 1872, a population 9768 souls, 
lies about thirty-two miles east by north from Surat, on a riaj 
gecend in a bend of the Karjan river abont eight miles from the 
varbada. Flowing almost due north till it reaches the south end of 
the town, the Karjan makes a sharp turn for about two miles to 
the south-west. Jt then bends to the north-west oe ne mila, 
and from that suddenly swerves north-cast until it reaches the north 
end of the town, and then, leaving the town, flows towards the 
north. Near the town the river is about 100 yards broad, but, except 
during the rai : vO 






ing, itis ensily fordable save ata few d ; 
Towards the east or-back of the town the ground rises abruptly, and 
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slopes rapidly towarda the west or front, where it is bounded by a 

h ge ba Kise which is low swampy ground, in the cold season used 
the c 


by tivators aso eucahing floor, The space between the bend 
of the river and the town is laid out in gardens and rich fields, 


As early 1504, the Musalmiins are said to have driven 
the Nénudod, or Niadot, chief from his capital, and made it the 
head-quarters of one of their districts, building a mosque and 
issuing coin, And from that time until 1830, the chief, though he 
bad, since the fall of Muhammadan power (1730), recovered most 
of the district, never brought back his capital from Rajpipla to 
Nandod. Nandod has one main street running from north to south, 
with,on both sides, many three-storied brick and cement houses, 
their fronts covered with gaudy paintings and some of them with 
richly carved balconies and overhanging wood work. Formerly ver: 
winding, this street was, in 1968, after a fire, improved and widened 
chiefly south towards the palace. On both sides, behind the buildings 
of the main street, are wretched Bhil huts. At the south end of the 
town is the palace, a bare quadrangular three-storied building with 
four square flanking towers, in a large untidy enclosure, which is 
an being surrounded by a wall of cut stone. From the base- 
ment, which is given up tostore rooms and guardrooms, a dark 
flight of narrow steps leads to the first floor, where the Darbér or 
reception room, narrow low and lighted from doors leading into a 
front verandah, stretches nearly the whole length of the building. 
At the back of the reception room is a courtyard with rooms round 
it, flanked by suites of women’s apartments. The south end of the 
pe stands on the steep, eighty feet high, bank of the Karjan river, 
Besides with vegetables, the market is well supplied with English 
piece goods, embroidered robes, brocades, coarse country doth, 
grocery, spices, tobacco, opium, glass bangles, children’s toys, 
sweetmeats, and hot pieces of fried meat, Aahkibe. The trade is 
mostly local, imports of hardware, groceries and cloth, and exports 
of agricultural produce, honey, wax, wood, and bamboos. Nandod 


is mentioned in 1855 as celebrated for its cutlery, sword-belts, and. 


skin pouches. Country, dungri, cloth a re, ndli, were 
woven by the Dheds.? yountry, dungri, cloth and tape, pati, were 


Prathampur, about five miles south of Sunth, has a ruined 
mosque and minaret, one of the few romains of Musalman BUpremacy 
in this wild part of Gujarat. No writing has been found either on 
the mosque or minaret. According to the local story Prathampi 
was the head-quarters of » Musalmén roler Pratham Shah, who, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, was beaten and driven 
out by a certain Rinna Sant. 

Ra'jpipla, in the beginning of the present century ® the ca 
of the Réjpipla: alate, is:called. new RGpipla to. dudeners 
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from the village of Pipla nleo called juna or old Pipla, the original Chapter XIV. 
, stronghold of the chiefs, where they lived till 1730." S oT of Tatavent 


_ Old Pipls, ona spur of the Devsitra hill, is almost innecessibla Rawrcil 
toany one but a Bhil. No wheeled vehicles can get there, the 
road, for about eight miles (5 kas), lying through a narrow 
gorge betwoen high overhanging hills, In former times it wag 
ais retreat, when, if invaded, the chief blocked the math with 
wood and robbish. There are still traces of the vil age, now 
inhabited only by a few Bhils.! At Rajpipla there were two forts, 
one immediately behind old Riéjpipla on the top of the Devsiitra hill 
about 2000 feet high,” and tho other at new Rajpipla. The old 
fort is almost inaccessible being approached by narrow foot aths, 
which, with a littletrouble, could be made impassable even for infantry. 
The new fort, built about 1730 on the spur ofa hill at the meeting 
of the Tarai and Karjan, is approached, along the bank of the Karjan, 
through two miles of a wild and beautiful mountain gorge. Both 
sides of the hills overhanging the stream are crowned by breast. 
works, and the road is rugged enough to make access to the fort 
very difficult. In front of the fort the Lal Darvdja, » gateway with 
flanking towers, completely bars the road. Even after stirmounting 
this, an invading force would be nearly a mile from tho key 
ofthe position, and would hayo to fight its way throngh a rugged 
icile between heights and among rocks and bushes alive with 
Bhils. The fort, &aguare court with walla about ten feet high 
enclosing an area of eight acres (15 bighis), containa the palace, 
a paltry structure with flanking towers armed by a few pieces of 
miscellaneous artillery. Old nssociations endear the fort to the 
roling family, and every year, as the great Dasera festival comes, the 
Raja marches in state from his palace to tho fort, and, by tha 
slanghter of a male buffalo, wins tha favour of the guardian of his 


Ra'mpur, with, in 1872, a population of 2284 souls, lies about a Ra‘urce, 

mile to the east of Sunth at the meeting of the small rivers Chibota 
and Suki. The road between the two towns lies along the bed of 
tho Chibota throngh a pass commanded by hills on either side, 
‘The town is modern and laid out with some regularity, with a broad 
centre streeb leading from ns ford over the Chibota, On the left, 
soon after leaving the river, are the jail and a new market, A 
little farther, on the right, are new state offices, and, on the crest of 
‘the hill, a new hoapitel The trade and population of the place have 
of late years rapidly increased, and some of the merchants’ houses 
are wa boilt and adorned with fretted stone work. 

Ratanpur, north latitude 21° 24", enst longitude 73° 26°, in the EaTax Fon, 
Rupnagar sub-division of Rajpipla, stands on the top of one of a 
sernes of small rounded hills, about fourteen miles above Broach, 

Here, in 1705, the Marithis gained a most complete victory over 
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Chapter ZIV. the imperial army under Safdar Khan Babi and Nazar Ali Khdn.' 
Places of Interest, At the foot of a! ill, in an uncultivated tract, about five miles south- 


BR aTaxrvek 


Bay ta'La, 


west of Ratanpur, and three miles east of the village of Limodra, 
eommonly called Nimodra, are the celebrated carnelian mines. 
Formerly all the stones were burnt at Limodra, but, about 1850, two 
other establishments were opened, one at Sultdnpur and the other 
at Réampora? On the top of the hill above the mines is the tomb of 
Bawa Ghor. Of the origin of the tomb, the servant, mujdvar, in 
charge gives the following account. A long time ago the goddess 
Makban Devi lived on the hill and near her « lamp, fed by fifty 
pounds of butter, continually burned. So strong was the light, 
that the prophet Muhammad at Mecca asked Shaikh Ghori Siddi 
or Biwa Ghor to see whence the light came. On the coming of 
Bawa Ghor, Makhan Devi sank under the ground, and the saint 
settling there worked, and still works, miracles. Even a tiger obeys 
his dies, and, if his victim only calls on the saint's name, the tiger 
stops eating him. <A fair is held every year on the 6th of the 
Muhammadan month of Rajjab, when, according to the season of 
the year, from 100 to 500 Muliammadan worshippers come from all 

arts of Gujardt. The Rajpipla chief hos granted lands yielding 
about £20 15s. Gd, (Rs. 207 as. 12) year to maintain this tomb, On 
the same hill, at a little distance from Bawa Ghor's tomb, ore the 
tombs of Biwa Habash and Mai Meshra, the brothers of Bawa Ghor,? 
who, when twelve years had passed, came from Mecca to look after 
their brother. Near this tomb is a rdayan, Mimusops indica, tree, 
commonly resorted to ns a tree of ordeal. Its intertwined branches 
form a loop, through which suspected persons are made to pass, the 
popolar behef being that while shrinking and holding fast the guilty, 
the loop allows the innocent to pass through unhindered, 


Sanja‘la, in the Jhagadia sub-division of Raéjpipla, has a temple of 
Peg eae tewen held in high local fo Si The sony: as 
told by the temple priests, is that many years ago the site was 
densely covered with forest, Gulibdés, an ascetic, found an aaaee 
hid in a thorn bush and raised a small shed over it and afterwards 
a stone and cement temple. In time money flowed in and round 
the temple large rest-honses, dharmshilds, were built. On every 
Saturday in Shriivan (July - August), people from the villages round 
come to worship the image pouring over it offerings of oil, The 
temple has o small reservoir, where the oil offered to the image 
is stored, The expenses of the temple, from £100 to £150 
(Rs. 1000-1500) a year, ore met from the rents about £20 (Rs. 200) 
a year, of the village of Milpur, some service land yielding abont 
£30 (Rs. 300) granted by the Rajpipla state, and from the sale of the 
oilofferings. On A’so 14th (October) or Kali Chaudas every yea 
a fair, attended by from 400 to 500 people, is held in honour af the 
ima) Sweetmeat makers, grain parchers, and others open a few 
stalls here goods worth from £5 to £10 (Bs, 50-100) are sold. 
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Sunth, the head-quarters of the Sunth state, north latitude Chapter XIV. 
98° 13’, east longitude 739° 55’, lies about eighty miles north-east of proces of Interest. 
Ahmedabad, among the ranges of hills which cross the state from phe yie8 = 
north to south. From the west, the road passes over three hilly OUFER, 
ridges, and through several defiles and rocky valleys, to the narrow 
hollow, where, hemmed in by hills, lies the town of Sunth!’ A 
little to the left stands the palace, an irregular building partly of 
brick and partly of stone, of great length, with one wing four or 
five stories high surmounted by stone gables, and another loss lofty 
with small domes and minarets. Between the wings is a modern 
white stucco building, out of keeping with tho rest, which, though 
of no great age, looks like the home of afendal chief. On the south 
side are the ladies’ rooms, and, at the opposite end, over the entrance 
gateway is the reception room, Ilatel finished with ornamental 
windows and glate balconies adorned with much fine tracery.” 

Between the palace and the hills which rise very steep, 0 space, 
enclosed by a wall with flanking towers, does duty asa fort,* and 
rans along the crest of the hill for about 150 yards, About the 
centre of the wall a sallyport opens down a steep footpath to the 
other side of the hills. ‘At the foot of the hill cluster a few humble 
buildings, the people all dependent on the chief, The approach to 
the palace is up a steep causeway, leading to a gateway with two 

ing towers, and thence up a winding road. 

Surpa’n, on the Narbada in the extreme north-east of Rajpipla, Svara's. 
isa place of great sanctity.* Details of its temples are given under 
*Mokhdi Ghanta’ of which Surpén is another name. 

Udepur, north latitude 22° 20’, east Iongitude 74° 1’, the Unerea. 
chief town of the Chhota Udepur state, lies in the centre of 
s broad waving plain where the Orsang river makes a sharp 
turn to the north-west. The southern flank of the town rests 
on the river, and its eastern front on a pict ue Inke with 
well wooded banks. Beyond the lake, between a fine grove of 
mango trees and the river, is the plain where Tatia Topi's 
army was routed by Brigadier Parke in December 1858. On the 
side of the lake, stands a rich Hindu temple, with ao fantastically 
carved spire. Through the trees that fringe the lake, the town roots 
may be seen,and, above them, the palace, a curious incongruous 
mixture of cld and new styles, This building is in a large court- 
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' "The fort and town of Sunth stands three or four miles from the open conntry to 
the westward, from which it ia separated by moderately high hills. — ot ruling chief 


in 1906 objected mont strenuously to 5 th becoming a thoro for commerce or 
pies, fearing disolatin of his qocernment. m's Description of Hindustan, 


“9 The slate from the river Valdi near Sunth can be quarried in grent slabs. Tt 

mie rey Sie and is wotked se aes eee the masons who designed * 
® The fort of Sunth crowns the weatern {nce of a high rocky hill, the lower walls 

cumunencing est She bese Tt ia well built and contains & curiously construct 
peace ee els ' strong enough to resist native armies. Hamilton's Description 
«Bam. Gov, Sel. XXIII.315, As no many of hia names were holy places, it seems 

probable tt Ptolemy's (150) Garbana on the Mahi, as it leaves the Ia, in Surpdo 
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‘Chapter XIV. d, surrounded half-finished brick ramparts and parapet 
Places of Interest. eae Sui mt inner court, a gateway leads to the palace 
entrance, and from there a narrow dark Winding flight of steps rises 
Soares. to the reception room on the upper story, and a second flight to an 
upper terrace. Round the palace are s number of new houses built 
by the present chief, one for each of his sons. These houses are in 
marked contrast to the poverty-stricken appearance of the rest of 
the town, whose one street has but few good houses, and whose 
inhabitants, making little by trade or manutinctures, are almost all 

pendents on the chief, 

Vinrva, \. Virpur, in the Bélésinor state, with, in 1872, a population of 
1300 souls, stands on the Bavli river eight or nine miles west of 
Lunavida. It bonsts a great age, Early in the thirteenth century 
(1225), this town was bakes from the Bariya chief Viro by Virbhadra, 
Shar grandson of Dhaval, the founder of the Vyaghrapalli, or 

‘Qghela, branch of the Solankis. On the southern face of the town 
isa rained fort, On the Béyli river, close to the town on the north, 
is the shrine of a Muhammadan saint called Dariydisha, which is 
visited from afar andis the chief glory of the town. Wonderful 
legends are told of this saint, whose real name was Mirza Muham- 
mad, and who is said to have been descended in a direct line from 
Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, Muhammad, it is said, foretold 
that a descendant of Abbés would work miracles in Gujarat. One 
Katub Muhammad, the third or fourth in descent from Abbas, 
living in Shirdz in Persia, was working many miracles, His fame 
reached the ears of a Bréhman of the then flourishing town of 
Kaéranta in Lundvida who was in sore straits, beacause his low caste 
ruler demanded his daughter in marriage. Seeking help from 
Kutub, the saint came to Kéranta, killed the chief, and established 
himself in his place, He was afterwards attacked by the Bariya 
chief of Virpur, but, by the help of some Rajput mercenaries and 
some Ahmedabad troops his assailant was utterly defeated. Kutub’s 
grandson, Mirza Muhammad, also a miracle worker, ig said to have 
gone with Mahmud Begnda against Champ4ner and by his advice 

_ to have Nene helped the siege. His tomb is a icturesque building 
with windows of quaint open tracery, under a huge tamarind trea 
ou the banksof the Bavli.! Round the tomb are many half-ruined 
ap Pee suas scart who live in alleneee on the 
villagers’ charity. A fair is held at the saint's tomb every year on 
the night of the twelfth of Rabbi-ul-Alhar. Large peshers of 
worshippers come, and, when the proper time comes, see the locked 
doors of the tomb burst open, flowers rise from the ground. and 
strew the saint's grave, and the stream run butter instead of water > , 
—* 








' This Bavli or mad stream once followed the saint Mirza and ran with batter 
instead of water. Batter still rons on the fair day poured on, it is said, some way 
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NARUKOT. 





Na'rukot,a petty state administered by the Agent tothe Governor 
in the Panch Mahals, with a total area of about 143 square miles, a 





population, in 1872, of 6837 souls or 47°8 to the square mile, and, in 
the five years ending 1878, an average yearly revenue of £986 
(Rs, 9860), lies in the south-east of the Panch Mahdls, surrounded 
by the Rewa Kintha state of Chhota Udepur. The country is wild, 
covered with low hills and thick forests, There is a fair supply of 
water chiefly from ponds and wells whose number is gradually 
aing increased,’ The state has a bad name for fever. But at 
bughoda, where the timber has been cleared, the climate has 
oe improved. The average yearly rainfall is about thirty-seven 






In 1874 specimens of lead ore were obtained near the village of 
Jhabén, But in the opinion of the Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey they were not rich enough to encourage further search. 
Except in some villages where are good groves of teak, the Narukot 
forests have very few valuable trees. The inferior timber and 
firewood are, by the local Kolis and Ndikdda, sent to Baroda and 
Dabhoi under a permit system, a cart-load of timber paying 3s. 
(Ke. 14) and of fuel 6d. (4 annas). 


Peopled by Niikdis and Kolis, the state had, in 1872, 6837 
inhabitants. Of these 3466 or 50°6 per cent were males and 337] 
or 40-4 per cent females. 

The soil is capable of yielding a larger outturn and better crops 
than 1 does under the present rude tillage. Of the total area one- 
fourth is unarable being mostly hilly; one-fourth is arable wusta ; 
ond about one-half is cultivated. In 1875, a considerable area of 
cultivated land was thrown up owing to the death, desertion, and 
insolvency of cultivators, and the loss of their live stock brought 
about by two successive bad seasons, With few exceptions the 
agricultural products are rain crops, Khari, chiefly rice, ddngar, 
Oryza sativa, millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata, maize, makai, 
mays, pulse, fuver, Cajanus indicus, and anti, Panicum spi 1. 
In 80 igolated and unhealthy a country, outside hoshandmen cannot 
be tempted to take land. The local cultivators are only Niikdés 
and Kolis who formerly lived chiefly by wood-cutting, rap are 
beginning to settle to more regular tillage and to the use of the 
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In 187 well waa built in the | Kherva | 
' ¢ £15 (Re. 180). 
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(Ra. 970) and two were improved at a cost of abc 
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plough, But the practice of sowing seeds in forest clearings, locally 
— as valra, or of working ale sides with a small pickaxe, is 
eral. The state has lately passed through a time of much 
warts and distress. In 1877, a very scanty rainfall caused a 
serious failure of crops and ao great a acarcity “ol fodder that lage 
numbers of cattle died. ‘The distress was increased in the 
of 1878 by a poor mahuda, Bassia latifolia, harvest. In July 
August, on the top of this double failure came excessive rains more 
than once plese ds much =, the grain. bebe cyan: almost 
exhausted, the e were reduced to great straits, : ess 
and forest otek, : till, in April 1879, a magnificent args A 
relieved the distress. The fall in the exports of timber from wis 
of draught cattle, the large area of land thrown out of tillage, the 
widespread sickness, and the heavy special mortality show how 
severely the district suffered. * 


In 1856, at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000), a rough cross-country road 
was cleared from Jémbughoda to Baroda. In 1861, two years after 
the Niikda rising, at a cost of £357 (Shidshaha Rupees 4084), lines 
were cleared through the forest. The chief of these waa sixty miles 
long from Jambughoda to Dohad. In 1872, at a cost of £2446 
(Rs. 24,460), of which Government contributed nearly one-half 
and the Ndérnkot and Panch Mahdals Local Funds the rest, a road 
twenty-five miles long was made from Jambnghoda throngh Hilol 
in the Panch Mahils, joining the main line from Godhra to Baroda 
on the south side of the Kard river. In any Ndikda outbreak or 
other local disturbance, this would prove a very valuable military 
line. The chief exports are forest produce, timber, and mahuda, of 
ny ork quantities pass from and through the state to Baroda 
an hoi 


Among the Rewa Kantha chiefs, who, before its transfer to British 
nagement were most notorious as robbers and bandits, were the 
keds pete conntey round Chémpiner. Oneof theirleaders, though 
eit Cae as a separate state, was the chief of 
seems drukot, a Béria aon by caste. In February 
1828, whena Political Agent was appointed, under promise reste 
these chiefs, ‘after considerable hesitation and under the , 
dread and distrust, ’ came in and agreed to 5 furnish security 
future good conduct, promising to cause no disturbance, to nibars 
as quiet cultivators, to leave to Government the settlements of their 
claims on the revenues of neighbouring states, to keep no mercenaries, 
to be responsible for crime, to protect merchants, and to be subject 
to the anthority of the Government posts.' Soon after (1829) the 
office of Political Agent in the Rewa Kantha was abolished, and 
Senne ee cecum senived, to: Aisbere aa: The Géikwir’s 
tribute of £4 (Rs. 41) ‘on Neuen position gave him’ 
Gig o 4 rm Nero.” pti urea owe 
Supervision left him free to use his power as he chose, Unable to 
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manage his people, and forced by the Sankheda manager, who 
imprisoned both him and in feel F Jagatsing (ISS) agreed 
that, if the Baroda Government kept order and protected him 
from Obhota Udepur, he would make over to them one-half of 
his revenue. A (éilewér post, ¢hina, was established, and, in 
exacting one-half of the revenues, the commandant treated the 
ree with such harshness, that, in 1837, they broke out in revolt. 
+he services of a British force had to be engaged, and order 
was not restored without great difficulty. At the close of the 
operations, nearly the whole district was deserted, and every vatees 

! ti] 


- burnt down. 80 perl had they been treated, that the peop 


Tefused to ao back unle ee re elem ea organs cae 
fyranny of the Gidikwar’s post. On 4 promise of safety from 
oppression and of good treatinenk the ge to return, and 
aurteen villages were soon settled ¢ e chief Jagta Béria was 
snxious that ho should be taken under the protection of Government, 
and, offered to pay them half of his revenues! The Gatkwar 
remonstrated against any interference on the part of Government, 
but it was decided! that as Nérukot had come under British control 
in 1626, the transfer to the Gaikwar of half of the chief's estate could 
not be respected. The chief’s offer of one-half of his revenue was at 
first refused. But, in 1839,* to provide funds for the management and 
recovery of the state, it was accepted, and special contral vested in 
the Assistant Political Commissioner’ Since then the management 
of the state has remained with the British Government, the British 
share of the revenue being spent on the improvement of the state. 
On the establishment of order in 1837, the people soon quieted down 
and for many years remained wonderfully free from crime. In 
1858, excited by the movements of rebel troops along the eastern 
border, the Néikdds rose, plundered the post, tidna, of Nérukot, 
and at Jémboghoda attacked a detachment under Captain Bates. 
| as they were joined by a number of Tiitia Topi's men, and, 
favoured by the thickness of the forest and un derwood, the revolt was 
not put down till March 1859, Nine years later, Joria, in Naikda of 
Vadek, near Jimbughoda began to act as a holy man, bhagai, and 
claimed supernataral wer. Gaining much influence over the 
people, he was joined by Rupsing, also a Ndaikda, a pardoned 
outlaw and ahet They together planned the establishment of 
8 Naikda kingdom, and getting together a body of armed 
followers, attacked and sacked several Government posts, amon 
them Jambughoda, Troops were quickly collected, Vadek attacked. 
and the bhagat's forces scattered (Feb. 16, 1868). The leaders escaped, 
but after a short time were taken, tried, and hanged. The people 
assured that their misconduct would be forgiven, sattled in their 
villages, and since then, in spite of the recent time of ems (1577- 
1879), order has remained unbroken and crime continned amall7 


‘ov, Sal. XXII 19, 5 Bom. Gor. Sel. AXITL 100, 
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Dipsing, the present chief, thirty-nine years of age, is a Béria Koh 


by caste. In 1837 it was stated that, for its own good and for the 
nenoe of the province, the management of the state must for some. 


time remain under a British officer. Since 1857 the country has , 


been opened, settled habits introduced among the people, and the 
revenue greatly increased. Its extreme backwardness ond the 
excitable character of its people still make British control necessary. 


Except m the case of forest tillage, which is charged lamp sum 
on each clearing, the occupant pays on the number of ploughs he 
uses, not on the area of land he tills. The rates, at first experimental, 
have from time to time been changed with the double object of 
bringing the wild population to cultivate fixed fields, and of making 
them adopt a better style af oeee For the Kolis, who are more 
inclined than the Ndikdés to take up land, the plough rates of 
assessment were in 1972, for the better class « f soil 4s, 6d, (Ra. 25) 
for the firat year, and 12s, 6. (Rs. 6}) for the seeond and ee 
years; and tor the poorer soils $s, (Re, 14) for the first year, an 
Os. (Rs. 44) for the second and following years. In the case of the 


Niaikdés, the plough rates of assessment were 1s. (8 annas) for the © 


“for the fourth and following years, These rates are 
little more than nominal, the chief object bets te induce the people 
to gain an honest living and to settle. In 18° ough 
tax was £1 (Rs. 10) fora Koli and 6a. (Re. 3) fora Nai orest 
tillage, vé/ra, paid from le. to 2a, (8 annas- Re. 1) a clearing. The 
villares of Uchat, Bhildnngra, chi er Nathpari, Kara, and 
Gundiveri are held rent-free; and, of the two villages Rampara 
and Bhanpura, half the revenues are, after collection, paid to the 
headmen who are relations of the chief. Besides these, some of the 
chief's kinsmen, bhdydds, have right to certain number of p ong 


first year, te, (Rs. 2) for the second, 5s. (Rs. 24) for the third, and 
Gs, (Rs. 3) : 


free of charge. Except of its boundaries no survey of the state 
been made. 

In so poor and simple a capseny bey Néarukot money disputes are rare. 
So far there has been no call for civil courts. uch cases as arise 
between the chief and the cadets of his family and the resident Vanifs, 
are settled by the Political Agent. From the introduction of British 
management up to 1868, under the Political Agent, limited magisterial 
powers were vested in an officer atyled thindar. Since the 1868 rising, 
5 native officer of better position with the title of Mahalkari has been 
appointed. He exercises second lass magisterial powers, cases beyond 
his jurisdiction bein: tried by the Political Agent, who has the 
nowers of a Judge and Sessions Judge. From the Political Agent's 
ciclsicas appeals and references lie to Government. In the conduct 
of the court sh business the spirit of the British Acts and Regulations 
is followed. | 





The ratio of crime to pop on 
1000 against 11-11 in 1877, and 9 in 1876. ‘This increase, entirely 
in casea of petty theft, was due to the general scarcity and distress 
‘feom failure of crops. Of the 139 cases decided in 1878, 135 were 
tried by the Mahdlkari, and four by the Political Agent. None of 
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the decisions were a against. The strength of the detachment 


supplied from the Panch Mahdls Police, was, in 1878, owing to the 
unusual amount of crime, raised from forty-one to fifty-two. Of this 
force forty-one were armed, eight unarmed, and three mounted, 
They are distributed over three posta, Jémbughoda, Khandivar, and 
Vavchalvar. 

The following table gives the number of offences 1 rted, of 
persons brought to trial, and of persons convicted, davive tbs eight 
years ending 1878 : | 

Ndrubot Crime, 1871-1573. 













_ A lock-up at Jimbughoda, in charge of the Mahdlkari, is used 
for under-trial prisoners, as well as far convicts sentenced to 
imprisonment for fifteen days and under; Cases*of more than 
fifteen days imprisonment are transferred to the Panch Mahéls 
subordinate and district jails. The cost of the Jimbughoda lock-up 
amounted in 1878 to £28 (Rs. 280) against £12 (Rs. 120) in 1877. 
In 1878 the number of prisoners was forty-nine, against forty-seven 
in 1877 and twenty-three in 1876. 

Compared with £350 (Rs. 3500) in 1849, the prosa revenue 
for 1878-79 was £674 (Rs. 6740), or in thirty years a two-fold 
increase. The land revenne which had steadily risen from £4390 in 
1871 to £777 (Rs. 7770) in 1876," from the failure of crops in 1877 
fell to £456 (Rs. 4560) and again in 1878 rose to £789 (Rs. 7890). 
In 1878 the forest revenue amounted to £37 (Rs, 370) against £63 
(Ra. 630) in 1877, and £112 (Rs. 1120) in 1876. The decrease was 
owing to the scarcity of bullocks. For the same reason there was 
a fall in transit duties from £280 (Rs. 2800) to £147 (Rs, 1470). 

In 1863 a school was started at Jambughoda with the object of 
giving some sort of education to the wild N&ikdés and Kolis. Tt is 





maintained out of Local Funds at a yearly cost of about £35 (Rs. 350), 


The average daily attendance rose from 13 in 1873 to $3 in 1876. 
in the year of scarcity it fell to 24 and in 1878 again rose to 30-5, 
A dispensary, opened in 1872, is under the charge of a hospital 
sénistant. Against 230 in 1874 end 608 in 1877, 596 becbods en 
treated in 1878, Of these, 482 were cured, 47 left, and 67 died. 
Vaccination, under the rie of the vaccinator employed in the 
neighbouring district of Halol in the Panch Mahila, rose from 


233 in 1874 to 498 in 1876, and in 1878 fell to 161. The birth 


and death returns are, from the unsettled state of the people, and 





' The details are: 1871, £430; 1872, £447; 1873, £572: 1874, ese - 1875, 
£706 ; W876, £777 ; S77, £456; 1STS, £789. 
a S61—25 
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the inability of their headmen to read and write, untrustworthy. — 
From the excess of rain and the failure of crops, 1878 was a most 
nnhealthy season. 


Ja mbughoda, with pec rgsy of 491 ala the head-quarters 
of the state. Tho chief lives at Jhotvar half a mile to the 
north-west. Here in 1858 a detachment of the Sth Regiment N. I. 
under Captain Bates was attacked by the Naikdis under their leaders 
Rupa and Keval; and in 1968 the station was taken and sacked t 
a band of Joria bhagat’s followers. The police station, d 
with a view todefence, has room for the police guard and for the 
local revenne and magisterial officers! A quadr lar enclosure, 
it has blocks of solidly | built rooms ranged round so as to give a 
clear central space of 196 feet by 162. At each of the four corners 
is a bastion, with re leading to a roof, terraced and provided with 
pets loopholed for musketry. The. height of the terraces is 14 
Soot 4 inches, and the parapets are three feet sen The entrance 
gate, ten fect broad, 1s provided with a wicket and protected by 
anking towers. The walling is of brick and lime masonry; and 
the roofing of concrete arches, carried either by eons walls or on 
wrought-iron . joists. Above the iteway is a room, twenty feet by 
ten, and a room, twelve feet by seven, suitable for a nae er 
officer. Within the enclosure is a well. The work, began in 1869 
was finished in 1872 at a cost of £4270 er 42, 700). Besi 
police station Jimbughoda has a school and dispensary. 











Phd vnormentnancy pthl eep ae  e 7 
12% 10; for mounted police 4 rooma and 4 stables each 10x10 feet; for re venue aod 
officers there are 2 rooms each 15x13 fect, Seach 1313, 2 each 13 13x 10 
one 43x 10 foot. 
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CHAPTER I. 
DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATION, 


Cambay, at the head of the Cambay gulf in the west of Gujarit, 
lies between 22° 9’ and 22° 41’ north latitude, and 72° 20’ and 73° 5' 
east longitude. With an estimated area of about 350 square miles, 
it bad, in 1872, o population of about 83,000 souls, and, in 1878, a 
revenue of nearly £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). 


It is bounded on the north by Matar in Kaira, on the east b 
Boread in Kaira and Petléd in Baroda, on the south by the gulf, 
andon the west by the Sébarmati. The political boundaries are 
most irregular, In some places Cambay barge be are embedded 
in Kaira; in other parts detached fragments of Kaira lie in the 
heart of Cambay. Inland, the possessions of the Nawab stretch 
about fifteen miles to the west, eighteen to the north-west, ten to 
the north, and twelve to the east. 


Except near the Mahi, where the surface is cut by water-courses, 
and where the river banks rise in cliffs ge thirty to eighty feet 
bigh, the country is flat and open. Though in parts, especially 
along the Sabarmati, rather bare of trees, rata a the rainy and cold 
seasons the whole is beautifully rich and green. 

Two of the larger Gujarit rivers enter the sea within Cambay 
limits. The Sébarmati, after flowing south for about 200 siiles, 
falls into the galt twelve miles west of the city ;? and, a short wa 
to the east, about 350 miles from its source, a five-mile trond 
estuary receives the waters of the Mahi. Though of great volume 
in times of flood, these rivers are of no use either for navigation or 
irrigation, The mud deposits near their mouths make them 
impassable for vessels of any size, and the salt of the tidal 
wave and the height oftheir banks prevent them from being 
used for watering the fields. Except the Mahi and Sébarmati none 
of the Cambay streams flow throughout the year. 








' The correct form of the name is Khambhit. 
? Saunders’ Mountains and Hivers of Indias, 31. 
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Vithin Cambay limits there is no fresh-water lake of any size. 
Still, as in Kaira, almost every vale? has a pond, or reservoir, 
holding water for the greater part of the year. In most years, from 


the middle of April till the rains set in, Reneredy late in June, the 
pond supplies are exhausted, and cattle have to be watered from 
wells, 

From its position, between two large tidal rivers, the soil of 
Cambay is so soaked with salt that water becomes brackish at a little 
distance below the surface. In many places new wells have to be sunk 
ae ry five years. Besides being brackish, Cambay well water is 
unwholesome, often causing painful boils when incautiously used. 


During seasons of heavy rain, much of Cambay is liable to ba 
flooded. Its rulers, in the time of prosperity (1400 - 1700), guarded 
gainst this evil by cutting drainage canals. These drains, works 
great labour and cost, are now much neglected, But the people 
complain little, and it would seem, either that the rainfall is hi 
than it was, or that the surplus water is more carefully stored in 
Village reservoirs. ' 

aa waving alluvial plain, Cambay has no rocks and but few 

bbles. Nodular limestone, kunkar, mixed with sand or clay is 
found in large quantities from ten to fifteen feet halve thx hike: r 
Though not of the best quality, the lime it yields is much used for 
house-building and other local purposes. 

Compared with the more inland districts the climate is good and 
the temperature equal. Thermometer readings, kept during 
the three years ending 1847, show a mean minimum of 53° in 
January, ands mean maximum of 76° in May. During the same 
period, the average yearly rainfall was 29 inches 30 cents, 


Before the railway made travelling easy, Cambay was the only 
npienyion sora ing from the fevers and 









and troops stationed in Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Baroda, On 
12th March 1837, petr-Sieht, invalids of the 17th Regiment 
Native Infantry arrived at Cambay from Harsol, about thirty-four 
miles from Ahmedabad. Of the whole number, eighty-threa were 
suffering from fever and spleen, and the rest from rheumatism and 


- kin disease. At the end of March, fourteen more cases were 
i in 


admitted, making a total of 112 patients. One death. occurr 

April, of the rest, all except five, were discharged cured by the 
endof May. By the close of the rains (October), the remaining 
five were able to return in health to their regiment. Another 
remarkable instance is the case of seventy-seven invalids of the 2nd 
Grenadier Regiment of Native Infantry, who were sent to Cambay 
from Baroda in the month of January 1847, Of the whole number, 
sixty-eight were oases fever, one from consumption, and 


ight from Sind ulcers. T case of consumption p oved fatal. , 
the rest, eet one were discharged cured in Felooacy, noise 
in March, and twenty in April. About 1863, the Cambay hospital 





grown in cight villages, 
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ue closed, and there is now no medical institution in the town. 


accinition is said to be much practised, and to meet with little 


Opposition, but no returns are available. No bad outbreak of 

lera has occurred for many years. The only disease mentioned 
oe pe to Cambay is the troublesome ulcer mentioned above, 
called ashrapik by natives, and by Europeans known as the Cambay 


‘or Broach boil. 


Within Cambay limits there are no forests, nor, except occasional 
orchards, are there any groves or plantations. Still, here and there, 
ei A pe villages, are many well grown fine trees. Among the 
largest and most common are the tamarind @m/i Tamarindus indica, 
nim or limbdo Melia azadirachta, pipal Ficus religioss, banyan vad 
Ficus bengalensis, wood apple kothi Powis elephantum, and mango 
ambo Mangifera indica, 

Towards the north and west the soil is generally black, well 
suited for wheat and cotton. ‘To the east it is poorer, fit only for 
the inferior grains. Near Cambay, skirting the gulf, and along the 
banks - ee ae and seme stretch vast tracts of salt marsh 
flooded at high spring tides. For tillage purposes the soils are 
divided into threo classes, garden, rice, and peta 


The crops, the same as those grown in the neighbouring parts of 
Kaira, are the ordinary millets and pulses, rice, wheat, tobacao,! 
anda little indigo. The cultivation of indigo has of late greatly 


fallen off. Hindu poasants dislike growing it, because in making 


the dye much insect life is lost while tha Muhammadans, with whom 
this objection has leas foree, do not till land enough to raise any 
large quantity. Sown towards the end of the hot season, indigo is 
harvested in August before coming to flower. After being out, the 
crop 13 stowed in large vats, generally set-in a corner of the field. 
The vats are filled with water, and the plants left to soak for one 
night, and, in the morning, to draw out any remaining juice, the 
leaves are beaten with wooden clubs. The water is then drained 


off, the dyo remaining at the bottom of tho vat. Green-looking at 
first, the sediment, on exposure, soon gains the true indigo hne, 


Mordants are sometimes used to help to precipitate the dye. 


The tillage does not differ from that of neighbouring British 
districts. After the rains (Juna-October), crops are grown by 


“water drawn in leather buckets from reservoirs, water-courses, or 


river-bed pools. There is very little hot weather tillage, and, except 
from wells, little irrigation. ; 
The domestic animals are the same as in Kaira. In the days of 


the early Hindu settloments near the month of the Mahi, wild 


animals were so numerous that acity, on or near the site screed 
- to 


‘once bore the title of Baghvati or Tigertown. As late as 


end of the last century tigers and lions were found close 





| ‘Till 1879, when under agretment with the Nawdb it was stopped, opium was 
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Cambay. Sir Charles Malet, when Resident in 1781, killed a lion 
near the village of Kura on the banks of the Sdébarmati, about twenty 
miles north of Cambay, The country people called it the camel 
tiger, wntia wigh, and thought it the fiercest and strongest of that 
race. Camel-coloured verging to yellow, he was without is or 
stripes, not high but power lly massive, with a head and : 


hphaebnalbepetticer size and stren ee te road in fo, 
rmati villages, so great was the dread of sts oO ey that, 
at the close of each day, the inhabitants gathered their cattle 
within the village walls.’ Of large beasts of prey no trace 
remains. The only game is nilgai, Portax pictus, wild hog, and large 
herds of antelope, Antelope bezoartica, that feed on the short 
herbage of salt marsh lands. During the cold weather every pond | 
is alive with duck, teal, and snipe. 


if 


The 1872 census gives a total population of 83,494 souls, or 
238 persons to the square mile, a density of population greater . 
than in any Gujarat state except Baroda. be the ae population, 
71,505, or 85°64 per cent, were Hindus ; 11,882, or 14:23 per cent, 
Musalméns ; and 107 P&rsis, There 7 Ciristian. Males 
numbered 44,283, or 53 per cent of the population, and fomalea 
30,211, or 47 per cent, or an average proportion of 113 to 100, 
Insane and infirm persons numbered il2,or 0138 per cent of the 
spulation. Of these two were insane, 15 idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 
7 blind, and 3 lepers. There are no details of the strength of the 
different Hindu tribes and castes, Compared with other Gujarat 
states, the proportion of aboriginal tribes js very small. Arranged 
according to religion, of the 71,505 Hindus 32,504 were Vaishnava, 
including 16,457 Raémiinujas, 8200 Vallabhichiryas, 1480 Kabir- 
panthis, 712 Médhvichiryas, and 5646 Svamindériyans ; 20,147 
were Shaivs ;? 3868 Shriivaks ; 525 ascetics ; and 14,461 belonged 
to no rae sect. Of the 11,882 Musalmins 10,765 were Sunnis, 
and 1] 17 Shui. Arranged according to OC ee: i nl, there were, 
loyed under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 
ee | soula, or 2°66 77 cent ; professional persons, 1274, or 1°52 
per cent; in service, 1604, or 1°92 per cent ; in agriculture, 13,670, 
or 16°37 per cent; in trade, 1138, or 1-36 ‘per cent; in arts 
crafts, 9855, or 11°80 per cent; beggars and paup , 547; and not 
otherwise classed, (a) wives 26,316 and children 26,687, in all 
53,003, or 63°43 per cent, and (5) miscellaneous persons 723 or 
0-86 per cont ; total 58,726 or 64-84 per cent. 


Besides as husbandmen, Kanbis work as carnelian polishers, a 
craft once carried on chiefly by Musalména, Many Brihmans, 
Vaniés, and other high claas Hindus, have, owing to the decline of 


: ae Ar 


' Forbes’ Oriental Memoira, TIT. 90, 84. Nicalo Conti (1420-1444) says, in Caml 
Wild cattle are found in great abundance, with » mane like the Sanat i Combe isskon 
and horns eo long that when the head is turned back, touch the tail These 
perme, con Pea used like barrels for carrying water, Maguc's India Soc tha Se 

entury, II: as 

This | is dowbtinl. The returns shew 16,134 Lingiyate « sect not. ' 
Gujarat. They were possibly ling worshippers, yous & eect not known in 
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trade, moved to Bombay, and so smal] is the local demand for their 


labour, that numbers of goldsmiths, blacksmiths, barbers, seamen, 
othonnermen seek employment in Surat, Broach, Ahmedaten ny 
other districta of Gujarit, and in Bombay. Remaining away about 
seven or eight months in the year, they return with their earnings 
during the rains, Very few of the Kharvés are sailors. Besides 
manutacturing salt, they have, in muiny Grujardt towns, and, to soma 
Specut in Bombay, monopolized the work of turning roof-tiles. 
pany educated Brahman and Vania youths find work in Gujarét, 
Bombay, and other Places, as accountants andielerks, seldom visiting 
their native country except for marriages or other great family 
events. Among. Cambay Musalméns theer is an unusually large 
number of Shias (1117). The Nawib, a Persian by descent, is 
4 Shia, and the Persian and Shia element was, in the eighteenth 
century, strengthened by three sete of refugees, Some came in 
1723, after (October 1722) Persia was conquered by the Ghiljeis ; 
others, in 1739, when Nadir Shah seized th throne and abolished 
Shidism as the state religion;' and a third section are tho 
descendants of soldiers who left Nidir’s army on his return to Persia 
(1739). Most of their descendants are either connected with the 
court or in the Nawib’s service, and foreigners still come as recruita 
for the Nawib’s Persian regiment. Besides Persians, there is a 






-body of Shia traders of the Dandi sect, followers of the Mulla Saheb 


of Surat. Of the Sunnis some are cultivators, but most are either 
In trade or are carpet-weavers, shoemakoers, book-binders, potters, 


or private servants. Sadifis, Musalmén carriers, have carts and 
es ton which they use in carrying goods from the landing place to 


the town. Asa body, the Musalmiéne are badly off, with little energy 
and less enterprize. The Bohoras are an exception. Well-to-do and 
enterprizing, they trade to China, Japan, and Zanzibar, settling 
there for as long as ten years at a timo. Parsis, once powerful, now 
number only 107 souls. They are traders, distillers, and weavers, 

Before the time of the present Nawab (1841), all state offices were 
given to Musalmans. ‘This rule has of late been broken, and, except 
that a few posts in the army and household are kept for members of 
the Nawib’s family, Hindus and Pérsis are allowed to hold almost 
any office. The atyle of living does not differ from that of the 
neighbouring Gojardt districts Gujariti is the ordinary Hindu 

nrnace, 5 chine use Hindustani, and many of them, 
descendants of the eighteenth century refugees, still speak fairly 
pure Persian. 

According to the 1872 census, the = 75 Dele Cambay villages 
included 29,505 houses, or an average of 84 houses to the equare mile. 
Of these 7741, or about 26 per cent, were built of stone or fire-haked 
brick; the rest had walls of mud, or unburnt brick, with roofs of 
thatch or palm leaves, Dwellings of the better sort lodged 21,049 
persons, or 25 per cent of the whole Population, at the rate of 2-72 
souls to each house, and houses of the inferior sort lodged 62,445 
persons, or 75 per cent of the whole, or 2°87 souls to cach house. 
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Of the 87 villages, 27 have less than 200 sonls, 22 from 200 to 
600,25 from 500 to 1000, 9 from 1000 to 2000, 2 from 3000 to 
5000, one between 5000 and 10,000, and one above 10,000. 
They belong to two main classes, coast and inland villages. The 
thirty coast villages include the arable lands along the shore of 
the gulf and the hanks of the Sébarmati, From their wheat-prowing 
soil, these are known as the bara ale and yield a yearly 
revenne estimated at about £20,000. ugh the soil of many of 





them is poor, some of the fifty-seven tale al lages, in the rich tract 


of reddish loam known as the charotar, yield hea ‘crops of tobacco, 
millet, cotton, opium, and indigo, = . 





rata: Allee tal ae 2,11,959}, The Cambay coin is 154 per cont 


less in value than the Im 


» Dias Law. yh 
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CHAPTER IT. 
TRADE’ AND MANUFACTURES. 


_ Berors the time of railways, goods and passengers were carried 
by boat to Bombay and other porte: Now the passenger traffic 
is almost irda by rail through Anand, about thirty miles east of 
Cambay. Though Cambay is without made roads, the country is level 
enough for carts. The Cambay harbour is ill suited for trade and 
yearly becomes more blocked with silt. Tho silt, brought down 
by the Mich in the rainy season, or thrown up by a tide, is 
constantly changing the bed of the gulf. Passages deep enough 
for coasting tot from twenty-five to thirty tons are mteieer 
in the course of a single rainy season, closed, and fresh channels 
cut throngh high banks of mud. At present (1879) boats moor 
a mile from the city gate, and, except during spring tides, have 
to be unloaded about half a mile from the landing place. During 
the last three years, the largest vessel thnt visited Cambay was one 
of fifty-seven tons from Kalikat, 


Across the mouth of the Mahi, from Cambay to Kiivi in Broach, 
& ferry-bont plies at all seasons, ecially at the springs, when the 
tide rushes with extreme violence, the passage is difficult.® 


Inthethirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, one of the chief 
centres of commerce im western India, Cambay has a trade history of 
much interest. Tho first references are early in the tenth century, 
It then produced mangoes, cocoanu ts, lemons, riceim greatabundance, 
and great quantities of honey. Leather was largely manufactured, 















41 The many imteresting Portuguese Trade and History references have bean 
obtained through the kindtes of Ir Gerson da Cunha of Bombay, ) 

| f we of the mouth of the Mahi, Ogilby (1670, Atlas, V. 215) Fiver the 
Vlowi etails: About a league sonthward from Cambay glides the river Mihi, 
whose shore must be travelled at the low ebb of the sea, and not without great 
danger because the sea rising flows ap above fire leagues, and atlow tide you are 


: 1 two ) deep places. If any one should venture to wade 
through at the coming in of the tide, he would undou . 





be swallowed by the sea, 
for when the water flows with greater strength and higher than ordinary (for it 
observes no rula, but rises or falls miore er leur according t9 the course of the moon), 
it carries and washes away both horse and man, and oftentimes with such force, 
that an elephant cannot withstand the same, oor all his weight provent him from 
being carried away ; therefore all travellers wait for acertain:timo to wada through 
the same, vic, when the sea is low, which is at the new moon, at which time they 
may athe dergy: in couches or horsehack without any danger: \ a are commonly 
Goon foot sip hemeaiveewlkeds Code tiny other cha near, Thee that 

on Too Vea Mit ad, tying iF ol On their 
aiouldeey Many times a whole caravan with ebansisina of people travel over the 
faine, some on horseback and others on foot, both men and women stark naked , 
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and Cambay was famous for the sandals which bore its name! Many 
of its merchants were Arab and Persian Musalméns who had mosque 
of their own, and were kindly treated by the Hindu governor? The 
trade was harassed by pirates known as Bawarij, from their boats, 
taria. Scouring the Arabian Sea as far as Sokotra, they chased the 
Arab ships bound for India and China, ‘as the Greek galleys chased 
the Musalmins in the Mediterranean’,? 

Daring the eleventh century, though the Bawérij from Catch and 
Sommith still harassed its ships, Cambay maintained its position as 
one of the chief centres of Gujarat trade. Its markets were supplied 
with the ginger and cotton of the surrounding country, with the 
produce of north India brought overland from Multén either direct 
or by the sea-coast, with Cutch balm, and Malwa sugar. By sea 
Cambay traded west with Persia, Arabia, and Sofila in Africa, and 
east with Malabér, Coromandel, and, in great ships called junks, 
with China. 

In the twelfth century, er 
the chief exports, a merchandise of every country was to be 
found and was sent from Cambay to all parts. "Pirates still infested 
the Gujarit seas; but at Cambay itself traders had gained some 
wsacisire f us @ fine fortress had been built by the ‘Government of 

4° 26 e 

At the close of the thirteenth century Cambay was one of the two 
chief ports of India.? Its exports were indigo in great abundance, 
cotton exported to many quarters, much fine cotton cloth or buckram, 
and a great trade in hides? The chief imports were gold, silver, 
onic lufia (the inferior oxide of zine used as an eye-salve), 
He 





er from the Red Sea, and horses from the Persian Gulf.” 








! Masudi (913), Prairies d'Or, I. 253, 234; Reinaud's Memoir Sur. I'Inde, 291 ; and 
Ibs eco in Elliot, 1. 38, 


lankal (943)in Elliot, 1.34. 
2 Masud (91 Prairiea d'Or,1IL. 37 ; Yale's Marco Polo, IL. 944. Besides Rajputa 


I. 500, and IT, 246. $45) ; and the M 


(Elliot's History, I, 521). aS 

* Al Biruni | 70-1039) in Elliot's History, I. 67, 69. 

? Janbert's Edrisi (1000-1153), 172 As this Indian cane grew on hills, the rueds, 
which so late as the eighteenth century were ra for arrows to Hindontin, 
vig and other countries, are probably meant. ‘é Mirdt-i-Alimadi (1743-1769), 

* Idrisi in Elliot's History, L 6&4, 65. Tho Government were the Anhilvdda 
Solankis (D4G- 1240), | 3 

* Marino Sanute (1300-1320) quoted in Yulo's Marco Polo. II. aa, 

* According to Marco Polo (1290) the curing of hides and the manufacture of | 


aan two of re rope ee of hin or pe pone an Oar a fim pues 
ipa went to Arabia laden with the skins iti ome: , of wild ince 
unicorns, hon and other animals, The leather Porat for ' and he Rose 
beasts, and skilfully embroidered with gold and silver wire. Yale's Marco Polo, Tr 

Yale's Marco Polo, II, 333, : 








wheat, rice, indigo, and Indian cane® were 
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Among its merchants were many foreign Musalméns and a lat 
Com munit ' of Piarsis, whose paieroghe Were carefully watched hy the 
Solanki kings of Anhilvida! Many of the seamen were Hindus, 
Rajputs and Kolis by caste, to whom an entire quarter of Anhilvada 
was devoted? Though Cambay is said to have been free from 
pirates, the Arabian Sea was still overrun by Cutch and Somndth 
corsairs "the most atrocious robbers in existence’. 

Exeept Ibn Batuta’s (1545) statement that the city Was prosperous, 
and the knowledge that, at the beginning of this cent y, the old 
trade route between Asin and Europe by way of the Red Sea was 
reopened, nothing regarding the trade of Cambay in the fourteenth 
century has been traced. 

The chief articles of Cambay trade mentioned by'travellers of the 
fifteenth century are sardonyx, spikenard, Inc, indigo, myrobalans, 
silks, and paper. During this period, the Musalman rulers of 
Gujarat paid much attention to naval matters, and on five occasions 
Cambay shared in the work of equipping fleets, One of these 
expeditions, in 1430, was political, directe against Ahmad Shih 
Bah 1 (1422-1455), the ruler of Thana and the central Konkan. 
The object of the remaining four was the suppression of piracy.® 

Shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth century, the control 
of the sea trade of Cambay passed from the king of Gujarat to the 
Portuguese. Perhaps because much more information is available, 
the sixteenth century is generally considered the time of Cambay's 
chief prosperity, But it seems doubtful if the trade of Cambay was 
ever again so great as it was during the reign of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1513). In spite of the successes of the early years (1526- 
1530) of Bahador's reign, the sixteenth century was, on the 
whole, a time of decline in Gujarét; and though the Portuguese 
may have increased the demand for Cambay products, and, to 
some extent, have improved navigation, they, for several years 
(1529-1534), spared no effort to injure the harbours and shipping 
of Gujarit. Even when (1533) they became the acknowleder 
rulers of the Cambay seas, it was their interest to reduce 
















* See the story of Sidhrj (1094-1143) in Elliot's History, TT. 164. 

...* Eis Mold, L318, Tho Kolia of the north of Guijard are daid to have come from 

the lands near the Indus and to have been called Meds. (Ras Mal, 1. 1001 

* Yulo's Marco Polo, IL. 328, 390, 2:33. =. | 
* See Major's India in the XVth Centary, IT. 6-19 and 20; TTL § and TV, 9% Among 

these articles, paper is noticed by Nicolo Conti (142u- 1444) aa being nosed in Cambay 

and nowhere else in India. Indigo is mentioned by Nicolo, by Athanasius Nikotin 


These expeditions against mi y all of them undertaken by Maohmnad Begada 
(1459-1513), wore, 1475, niilsiee sinst the Malabirs; 1450, against Jigat and Bet ; 1482 
against Balsir; 1404, against a revolted officer of the 5 oan Government who ha 
captured some Gujardt trading ships, Active measures would seem to have been 
much required, as, according to Athanasius Nikotin (1465-1474), the sea was infested 
vl i all of them Kafsrs (Hi ither Christians nor Musalmina, who 
“prayed to stone idols, and knaw not Christ.’ Major, ILI. 11. Q 

' Deri g Mahmud's reign, according to Varth eS Baa ee 
(apparently i Bengal) cupped all Africa Ara bia, Ethiopia, and India, Senger 


‘ernia., , and Syria, anda multitude of inhabited islands with silk 
eavention thE Bolees Varthema, III. 
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Cambay to a local port, and draw the foreign trade to their own 
cities Din, Chanl, and Goa, With the decline of Portuguese power, 
the trade between Cambay and the Red Sea revived, and Hofues 
the English (1608) came to Gujardt, it was again of considerable 
consequence.! 

Of the marts connected with Cambay at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, there were, of inland towns, in njarit, 
Ahmedabad, Pitan, and Chimpédner; and in Upper India, Delhi and 
Léhor, Of sea-ports, there were Gogha and Din in Gujardt, Din] in + 
Sind, and Kalikat and Cochin on tha Malabsr ctelat'¢s west were, 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulf; Sheher, Aden, and Jadda on the Arabian 
coast, and Magadoxa, Melinda, and Mombaza in east Africa :? and to. 
the east were Ceylon, Chittagong, Martaban, Tenasserim, and Malacca. 
Karly in the century, under Portuguese influence Din, Chanul, and 
Goa became the chief Indian places of trade with Cambay; Ormuz. 
remained the head-quarters of the trade to Persia; the 
traffic with the Red Sea was for a time nearly destroyed ; and, 
when itaguin revived, Mokha not Aden, was the chief station. The 
dealings with east Africa, falling almost entirely into Portuguese 
hands, were managed from Chaul in the Konkan In the east, 


Satgong to some extent took the place of Chittagong, but Malacen, 
after 1511 in the power of the Portuguese, remained the centre ar 
that great trade. = 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Cambay exporta were = 
Of winrrats, the agates, carnelians, and crystals, known as Cambuy 
stones; of VEGETABLE PropUOTs, rice sent to Sind, the Konkan, 
Malabar, Arabia, and Africa; millet to Malabér and Africa : wheat* 
to Malabér, Arabia, and Africa; pulse and sesame to Malabdir ; 

tton to Malabar and Arabia; ginger and pepper ® to Persia: and 


















* Three Voyag ane aS Coe Ee Capt, Saris and Sir H. Middleton 
(1611-1612) in Kerr's Voyages, VIL. 485-499, Finch (1608) speaks of the * topping 
trade of Cambay in all sorte of cloth and rich druga’ (Harris, 1.89), ‘The decline o 
Portuguesa trade dates from 1580, when Portugal was absorbed int o Spanish empire, 
Resides tho opposing ing interests of Chaul and Goa, Gujarit at this time had w pow 
through Lahor, and by the same route the goods of Upper India were brought to the 
ea. Steel (1614) in herr, TX. S00, a | 

* From Mombasa (8. Lat.4°41'), south as far ts Boldls (8, Lat. 20°15), and from 
Sofiila by land 200 miles beyond, towards the Cape of Good Hope, the goods brought 
to Mombaza by the Cambay ships wore distributed by Arab merchants settled in 
Africa, These settlers made large profits, exchanging Cambay coloured stuffa and 
bods ae Liar wi the ee for pete gold, 0 much in quantity that 
they generally gained 100 percent, Here, too, they collect large quantities of ivory. 
Barbosa (1501- fsI7) : Stanley's Translation,7. | q | bes 

* The whole revente of Ormux depends (1523)on Cambay trade. Mon, Ined. IT. 79, 
whether this wheat waa the produce of Gojardt and not rather Malwa and Admit 
Wheat imported by land, See Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbari (1590), 1. 62 The aathor of 
the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi (Bird, i Ma though in his tume (1750) mach wheat was 

rodoced in Gujarit, formerly the better kinds hal to oye os The authority 
i the production of wheat in | ujardt is Stanley's Barbosa, 57,59,60.  — - 

" PEerree ne ee in all parts of India.” Cwsar Frederic: Haklayt's Voyage x: 
IL 372. Barbosa's tbs) Rapper that grows only on and to the south of the Malabd: 
coast, ia the vine pepper (Chavica betel), 
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turbith .(convol. turbethum) to Malabér: of ereranep VEGETABLE 
Fz0pv0Ts, opium, though held inferior to the opium of Aden, went 
west to Persia, south to Malabér, and east to Pego and Malacca ;1 
and indigo,? though of less valne than Agra indigo, was one of the 
pare € oe to the Persian (Gulf and the Red Sea, and afterwarda 
rtuguese porta of the Konkan; of ANIMALS,3 horses wera 
oie ric the Konkan and Malabér ; of manvuracrunep ARTICLES, agate 
ornaments were sent to Malabér, Arabia, the Red Sea, and east 
Africa; and to all countries where \Cambay merchants traded, were 
sent cotton thread, cotton cloth,* coarse camlets,” thick ca carpets, 
inlaid work-boxes and bedsteads,° lac” and lacquered ware, silk,® 
oat Prien of ivory, ‘ well known in commerce lil inlaid ri of 
go 
The land imports were diamonds from the Deccan, wheat and 
gl akan Malwa, spices from Sind, indigo and spices from Lahr, 
and silk, horses, myrobalans, and spices from Caébul. The sea imports 
were: Of MINERALS, copper, lead, quicksilver, vermillion, and alum 








las ee optem is (1554) the best to send to Malacca and the Malabér const, Mon, 

‘Ixpio, ‘A great quantity of indigo’ (Cesar Frederic: Hakluyt's Vo ages, I, 

43), The best in probably came by land from Lihor and Agra. th dts was 
wit tuba in conde ar at Sarkhej and Nadiid, Gladwin‘s Ain-i-Akbari, IT, G4 

gases rsh quantity of horses * (Stanley's Barbosa, 55), Oxen and 

we fuitaean bot no mention ia made of their being exported, Gladwin'a 


imi-Akbari, [1 G4. 

* Corrox cLoTu was the staple expor Meth oath etd es 107) (1508) sa, 
‘every year 40 or 50 veasels are laden with cotton and ail atuffa  Hecoes, oaks 
of ‘ cloths of white cotton, fine and coarse’; and 1585) of ‘an infinite 

wan 1 ab) "Te Partguen bron Maat’ popet. nd i * (Hakluyt's 


‘oyages, IL $43). ‘The Port Malacca spices’ to 
exchangs for Cambay cloth (Mon. on, Ined, (1523-1564) Fa, aad ¥ II, 70). They 


(1535) called Cambay ‘the garment of the world,’ forit thenough to cover 
the w, cast and a | of the phasis of tlie resk: Don Jofo de Castro, Prim, 
Hot. des, Indies, 113-1 hye 
* CAMLET is a plain atuff of goat's hair, of wool, or half wool half cotton, 
that ne dale ‘Great artista with the turning lathe, anys Parboos (60). bred 
‘works of art a bedstead, wrought with gold and mother-of-pearl, very bea 
rin by the | king of Melinda ‘ in Africa to Vasco de Gama in 1502, Gaina's Vivien 


. 20, 
iy Lac ia doubtful. Tt wna at this time chiefly grown in Pega (Barbosa, rh But 
may also, as in the seventeonth century, have come fram the Yn of enat 
*Siux is doubtful. Tt was grown in Bengal (Gladwin's -i-Akbari, I ries Bat 
Sree chielly from CAbul and Chin The | » in silk staffh waa almost oa great asin 


" Ivory. Barbosa, 65. Compare Frederic (Haklayt's V TL 344). ‘ An infinite 
number of artificors that ae bracelets of clephant's (me syn pace 
wah cee reap the sixteenth Gentuiy ‘Was tha Abcny tn the | leather 
ture, cual ke adtines (52) tho embroidered shoes of very good lather warn 
by the Hinslarof Gutacan; the seect boro inge of the M pane 
and the stamped kid akina with which the Cam a lined (65), ceeds 
apéaka of leather os one of the manufactures of Gn} In Frederio's 
Appear among the im ste 3 Rage gen Ny expressly m estore eee aa 
bemg of red Spanish IT. 122), and somewhat later (1651) Tavornier 
im eee ae made of min or Tuckey tontker, (Harris, IT, 357). wae 
Me sigh hone The chi Sind spice was comrvs, bth or or putchock, ales called Radix 
daleis of Lignum dalce, This went to China whore it was much burned as incense, 
The Port eso ship that (1585) every year from Malacca to China, is called 
_ because she carrion carries divers drags of bay lim (Frederic in Haklo 4 


or Balaamodendro » Was also fon 
Mile sien fiir, and Cutch. Yule's Marco uls's Mares Pole; Ii. 331 
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from Aden,! Goa, and Chaul; gold, uncoined from Africa and 
Abyssinia, and both coined and uncoined from Mecca and Ormuz ; 
silver from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; iron from Malabar ; 
tin from Sidm; and salt and sulphur from the Persian Gulf. There 
was a large trade in precions stones, Rubies came from Pegu and 
Ceylon, topazes and cat's-eyes from Ceylon,and turquoises, emeralds, 
and Inpis-lazuli from Persia, Of GRarns, reurrs, and VEGETABLE 
DY£8, rice, cardamoms, betel-leaves, areca nuts, and cocoanuts came 
from Malabir; opium, betel-leaf,? madder, ginger, and galls from 
Arabia ;* and raising, dates, the root ruinas for dyeing, and musk 
and rhubarb‘ from Persia. Of reprumes and srices; cloves came 
from the Moluccas, nutmeg and mace from Pegu and Banda, white 
sandalwood from Timor, camphor from Borneo and Sumitra, 
benjamin or benzoin from Sim, Malacca, and Sumitra, cassia from 
Malabér, cinnamon from Ceylon and Jiiva, lewood or lipn-aloes 
from Cochin-China, pepper from Malabdr, Ceylon, Bengal, Sumétea, 
and Jiiva, and ginger from Quilon, Of ANIMALS, horses were 
brought from Persia and Arabia, and elephants from Ceylon and 
Malabar. Of ANIMAL PRopucrs, coral came from the Red Sea, pearls 
from the Persian Gulf and Ceylon, ivory from Africa, tortoiseshell 
and cowries from the Maldives, pigeon’s dung used as adye from 
Africa, lac from Pegu and Martaban, musk from Ava, and ambergris 
from Africa, Sokotra, and the Maldive Islands. Of MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES, velvets, brocades, and woollen cloth came from the Red 
Sea, fine muslins from Bengal and the Konkan, and porcelain from 
Martaban and China.* | 
These details describe Cambay trade in the early aa of the 
sixteentheentury. Of the state of things towards its close (1584), 
Cesar Frederic has leftthe followin summary: Barks came in laden 
with all sorts of spices, with silk of C Ina, with sandals, with elephant’s 
teeth, velvets of Vercini, great quantity of pannina from Mecca, 


with gold pieces and money, and divers sorts of other merchandise, 


Barks went out laden with an infinite quantity of cloth made of 


" Most of these articles reached Aden from Furope Boece and Jadda. It was this 
trade that was most affected by the new Cape of Good | ope route. Throughout the 
greater of the sixteenth century, the chief import of these articles ints Camba 
was by and Chan]. But, as noticed above, towards its close, the trade between 
Gojarst aod the Red Sea had considerably revived. ‘ 


7 


i 


* Bere-Lear ia doubtful. Frederic (Hakluyt’s Voyages, IT, 443) says 
ene of Faxares which cometh from Mecca.’ This may be raw which in I 
tas time (1342) was reared in Arabia and much adcsry et Pct ty of Ine 
fh Thn Batuta, 59), After ite cession to the es a (1534) great quantities af 
| leaf went from Bassein to Cambay. Mon. Ined. IT, 154, 
* GALLa were (1514) brought from the Levant through Mocca to Cambay, and 
from Cambay distributed to China and Java where they were worth a great deal.’ 
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bombast of all sorts, white, stamped, and painted, with great quantity 
of indigo, with ginger and myrobalans dried and conserved, 
with borax in paste, great store of sugar, great quantity of cotton, 
abundance of opium, assafootida, puchio, and many other drugs, Din 
turbans, and great carnelinns, granates, agates, and bloodstones.,' 


The merchants were of two classes, residents and strangers. Of 
the residents some were Musalmins and some were Hindus, Of the 
Hindu trading houses some had branches, or correspondents, in 
many | rts both Indian and foreign, Among Indian ports, mention 
is e of colonies of Cambay merchants m F Débhol Cochin, and 


still more in Kalikat where they were much honoured, lived in “good 
houses in separate streets, and followed their own customs. At thia 
time Gujarit Hindus do not seem to have settled east of Cochin. 
West they were found at Ormus, and, in great numbers, at Melinda 
and Mombaza in east Africa.‘ Many resident Musalmdn tradera 
were foreigners, descendants of the Arab and Persian merchants 
mentioned by the early Arab travellers.“ Of the stranger merchants, 
the ter number were, in the early part of the century, 
Musalm ee Western Asia," and later on, Portuguese and other 


' Ceaar Froderic (1563-1555): Hnakluyt’s Voyages, 11, 343. 

® Dabhol (north latitude 17* 34' east longitude 73° 16) in Ratnigiri was, in the 
Mth and 15th centuries, a great Musalmdu place of trade, 

5 Barbosa, 148. Early European travellers differed much in their estimate of Hindu 
merchants. Marco Polo, (1200) and Jordanuws, (132%) describe the Gujarati Hindu 
traders of Kalikat aon the beat merchants in the world, and the most truth (Yule's 
Marco Polo, 11. 290,and VYulo's Jordanus, 22). This with Froderic's description 


of the ect trust — merchanta placed j Hindo brokers 
Ps Vay “ie Hiraaget simciet Dae Ok TE. 214-290) who says, thon co 


h ia (1610) neither cheats mor easily cheated, ra cee 
‘found the Hinds of Gujardt, ' great usurers 
ures, and merchandise and coin, and liars and chen (3) and Pey a Poon 
(Ron, x 930) (1613) calls the Surat brokers “subtle, and, unless 
Teady to deceive both the buyer and the seller’ saad De Couto (1000; D Dee T Iv. Lik. 1. 
Chap. VIL) thought that, from the religions care they took to cheat Christiana, the 
Vinida must bo descended from the lost tribes of Israel. 

4 Ormur, Abd-er-Razzak (1442) mentions idolaters in great numbers (Major's 
XVth ered I. 7), and Toe es (154%) found Gentiles there. (Haklnyt's Voyages, 
Il. 379), Vaseo de Gama (1495) found many Gentile merchants from Cambay in Melinda 
and Mombaza (Kerr's Vo" Il, 337, and Correa’s Three Voyages of De Gama, 137, 
Oe darceons Sone 1 — 3), 

* Hieronima Tabout 1490) found at Cambay some Moorish merchants of Alexandria 
and Damasens (Mnjor, IV, 9). So Turks, says Varthema (1508), resided 
constantly nt Diu that it waa known aa a bendarenuel or the Tork's as distin. 

Rom Diw'er Dial Sind, whose weatwand jade eas elit anirely. with the 
veraian Gulf. Badger’s Varthema, 92, 

_ SPreterio fanat 1585) gives an account of the relations between the 
European merchants and the class of Hindu traders, who, under the name of brokers, 
pare pinned. se importsnt a tin the establishment of European trade settlements 











servants 

coming i hant drives to an emply 
house in where tables, chairs, and empty jars of water 
house, the rant knowing anything ; nel matom nor charge. 
Then the broker tells the merchant i ling rates both of the ep he haa to 
sell and those he may wish to buy, asking ¥ ther he will sell at ones or walk, 
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rarding the land trade that centred in Cambay, little bas 

isa arecod: Tha @hiel soutes. srore. through A hinedahad al 
to Aare: Delhi, and Lihor, and west, through Radhanpur, to Tatta 
in Sind. Within | Gujardt limits almost all merchandise was carried 
in bullock carts,? and west from Gujardt on camels. The country 
was unsettled, and the merchants were liable to be robbed 
by bands of Rajputs and Kolis. Generally the traders went in 
caravans, trusting for safety to the escort of a Bhat. 


During the whole of this Bria? ci Cambay harbour was unservice- 
able for large trading At the beginning of the century, 
Barbosa notices the c ‘Hiculty and danger of the navigation at the 
head of the gulf, and advises no one, without the help ide a native 

it, to venture as far as Gandhir, between Cambay and Broach. 
At that time (1514), though the larger vessels occasionally passed 
to the head of the gulf,* as a rule, ships trading to distant ports 
loaded and unloaded in Din, Gogha, and Gandhir, the goods 
finding their way to and from Cansbar: in emall boats.§ Later on, 
the harbour was even more unserviceable. No craft but small 
vessels or barks went to Cambay, and these Geant twice in the month 

at the time of new and of full moon.* Earl e century (1507), 
a oot, equipped from Cambay, acted with bsp vessels against 

ese. Though many ships were at Dia. in 1909, = 

Guiacke fleet was kept up, till, in 1529, it was destroyed by the 
Portuguese in Bombay harbour. A few years later ssh the 
Gujarat king agreed, in acknowledgment of the Portuguese 
supremacy at ce that no Gujarit ships should trade without a 
Portuguese pass.’ In return for this concession, the Portuguese 
occasionally sent their fleets to act against pirates in Cambay 
waters." These expeditions had no lasting effect. Towards the close 
of the century (1585) so many pirates went robbing and spoiling 
along the coast, that, except with very well ADE inted and well 
armed ships, or ‘with the fleet of the Portogals’, there was no safe 


sailing.” 


The merchant makes his choice. After he as chonen, the whole work of bartarn 
or of selling and buying, rests with the broker, for ee ee ee 
merchant's eannot be sold by any man but by the broker that had taken 
then on it ieedties timers Hakls overages, Ll, Sti cee 

1 Sidhi Ali (160d) Tesee. Bom. Lit Boe IT. 9, 10, 

? Gladwin's i ieAkbari 

* If the otc toll the caravan with the intention of rebbing them, the Bhits 


ise 


draw their daggers, and threaten to kill themselves pe eee teat ere 3 
the caravan. If their charge is molested, the ta kill themeelves, the 
Rajputs are ju guilty of death by their Eajda, When camels were hired at 





spur the Bhite were dismissed (Sidhi Ali in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soe. IL 9, 10). 
Barbosa seems to refer to the Bhate (translated rater p. 4) calling them 
of a lower rank fho, even if there should be war or thieves, ihe arena 
_ * Compare Varthemn (1508). who aays you cannot go to Cambay either large 
ie peldlis stil china sneaok at water, 105, 

® These boats were of a peculiar yr and were ealled tahweri, Ain-i-Akbari, TL. 64: 

© Prederic in Haklayt’s Voya yages, IT 

F Faria Soza in Kerr, VI. 114, 11s, 300, =r. 

: saa ees mre soemioned oe Seal Bet in 1530, and in 1565 against pirates whoo 


Kerr, V1. 222, 422. 
Weederie 1563-1580") Maklacta ¥ vages, IL 344. Not many yeurs after {i000}, 


cn the al of Po Sela, ame: Wor, 60 grenk their ships suffer from sea robbers that 
the King leeroy ta ie ta Viasat te Peotaceee looks Archivo. 
Portus Oviental, ti | 


ee 
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aoe the close of the sixteenth century Surat rose to bo a 
rous rival, and, in the early partof the seventeenth century, the 
— lishment of the Dutch and Eng lish head-quarters at Surat gave 
‘a severo blow to Cambay trade.' "The Dutch and English opened 
factories in Cambay. But, though during the greater part of the 
seventeenth century its cotton and silk manufactures maintained 
their position amon most valued exporis of Western India, 
the general trade Doeatis more and more limited4 The more 
important articles were, of exports, silk and cotton stuffs of all 
kinds, and of imports, money, dates, and other merchandise.’ Besides 
the home trade to Diu and Goa, Cambay da went west to the 
Persian Gulf and to Mocha, and east to Ac ‘Achin in Sumatra. 


At the beginning of tho eighteenth century, Cambay, though 
subordinate to Surat, was in products and manufacturea mferior to 
few Indian towns. The staples of ita trade were carnelians and 
acates, in, cotton, gilk, and embroidery, the best in India, 
perhaps in the world.* Half a centur td later, among the Cambay 
exports, were, salt like coarse sand with a special virtue for the weak, 
carnelian, and ivory articles, and cloths like 1 those of Persia, Arabia, 
Abyssinia, Constantinople, and Europe.’ Towards the close of the 
century, great quantities of coarse coloured cotton cloth were still 

‘manufactured in the city and exported for the African markets. 
But the weavers were few and poor, and, except the English broker, 
there was no merchantof eminence." In 1787 the only exports were 
carnelinns, salt, and tobacco. Indigo was grown but none was 
exported as the makers mixed it so that no one would od it.’ 





pret i | al of ian fleet in Port 
articles that came rejoin Cambay were, aegis worked precious stones, 
drugs, 


iron, copper, alum, wheat ‘the tin the workl’, rice, many 
bathe, oil for ne perfuming and anointing the body, black and white pena 


Fran the Cape of Good Ho rte, vorked cloth, painted eloth, silk, beantiful 
0 bo se wor a Bi 
tea he coverleta and sie oe ted and poe gs cn corht taditeate ool other househ 


tortoiseaholl be silver, iron and. wood work. 


mre ny 8 Saeat mass 214 2 
of th aor ety rei eye rer tary (1805) large 
silting a & n. iatecath eatry (103) 
SF reay , Bis = }. [ater on 


1a 


ships would seem to have been able einige Sper 
this became possible only to amall tit towarda Ue loo f (1555) 
eee anne uly ms aria Ses (FE in Haklayt Voyages, 1. Tn 


ing of the seventeenth contury ( eS rir re 
of ol« ead rich d drugs. (Finch in Harris, 1. 89) eee gece 
to lie a good distance from the ahore. Smal pa at high water, anchor 
ele city, but at low water they ay ay, Ogilby's eon ‘About the 
time, Tavernier (1642- 7666) sayeth Sieis banana 
ence eame’so close to town that Keg lb pains psy eles soag yaaa tp 
idiatent bre #6 nad nest Yh const ia an soatlow Sas ret ships can come no 
Dearer than th Harria, I 
 Mandelalo 1688) ‘Ol 1 Bade (180) Churchill, EEE, 506, 
| ny 


i, 
2 Bins aliraetAlemadl, 104, 106, Tieffenthaler (1750) mec ca8 ouly call and 
wy Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, IL. 19, and IIT, 70. * Hové’s Tours, 49, 50, 


tapes, cotton roger ts oni ite a but mot so fine or- 
gered eaten mai or, eh ae and precious stones all of 
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Chapter IT. Of Cambay trade in the present century the earliest available 
Trad figures are for 1840. The following statement shows the exports 














a | = - and importa for 1840, 1875, and 1878: 
Pogee Cambay Trad, 1840, 1875, and 1878. 
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‘Tho figures show an increase in the imports from £54,903 in 
1839-40 to £37,832 in 1874-75 or 5°59 per cent, and to £131,729 im 
1877-78 or 277°41 per cent. Most of the great increase in 1878 is 
ipecial, due to the large quantity of gram imported to meet the failure 
of crops in north Gujarit and Kathiawar. The exports increased 
from £33,713 in 1839-40 to £77,816 in 1874-75 or 130°S] percent, — 
and to £90,017 in 1877-78 or 167-01 per cent. The increase in 
1877-78 is owing to large tobacco exports amounting to about 
six-sevenths of the whole export trade, Compared with the 1875 
figures there is in 1875 a fall in many leading exports mainly due to 
the failure of local crops. 


Imports. The chief imports are: unhusked rice dangar from the Konkan, 
cleaned rice chokha and wheat from Bombay, peas vafdna from 

Bilimora in Surat, and barfo Panicum frumentaceum from agp 

iece goods, clarified butter, molasses chiefly from Balsar an 

ilimora, silk, timber chiefly from Balsir, Bilimora, and Daman, 

sugar chiefly from Bombay, cocoanuts chiefly from Bombay and 

the Konkan, dried fruit from Bombay and Veraval in Kéathiiwar, 

metal from Bombay, and carnelians from Broach. During the 
thirty-eight years ending 1878, the import of grain fell from 
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£9277 to £1360 in 1875, and, from special circumstances, rose 
to £46,968 in 1878; molasses rose from £5221 to £14,021 in 1875, 
and to £11,459 in 1878; piece goods fell from £1565 to £712 in 
1875, and again rose to £18, 123 ; silk fell from £284 to £6 in 1875, 
and again rose to £4886; sugar rose from £2070 to £3542 m 
1875 and £5957 in 1878 ; and metal fell from £1960 to £1130 im 
1875, but has again risen to £2802. On the other hand there is 
it fall i in the import of cotton yarn from £3397 to £1299 in 1875 and 
£77 in 1878; of dried fruit from £1570 to £507; of cocoanuts from 
£3106 to £3087 ; and of carnelians from £1785 to £1440. In 
1840 salt valued at £122 was imported. ‘This import has ceased 

Of fresh imports are, clarified butter worth £11,882 ; mahuda flower 
£510; tobacco, £550; soap, £47; cotton seed, £124 j in 1875 and 
£152 in 1878; and matches, £350 in 1875 and ‘21019 i in 1878. 


The chief exports are: tobacco, sent south as far as Koliba and 
chially to Daman and Bombay, west to Kathiiwir, and north to 
Cutch; clarified butter, carnelians, and wooden bracelets to Bombay ; 
grain, pulse, and Indian millet to Bilimora and Bombay ; and 
piece goods, especially black cloth. During the last thirty-eight 
years, the figures show a rise in the export of tobacco from £11,105 
to £76,287; of clarified butter from £553 to £570; of carnelians 
from 2369 to £519; and of wooden bracelets from £24 to £46. On 
the other hand there is a fall in the exports of piece goods from 
£15,827 to £191 in 1878; and of grain from £448 to £13. In 1840 
soap worth £2835, mahuda flower worth £488, stone worth £168, 

cca eath worth 275 were exported ; of these there has been no 

rt either in 1875 or in 1878. The export of grocery, valued at 
eat? i 7 in 1840 and at £545 in 1878; of dyes, valued at £501 in 1840 
and at £74 in 1878; and of eotton-yarn, valued at £90 peers! 1840 
and at £6 in 1875, had ceased im 1878. Of fresh exports are 
worth £11 in 1875 and £2310 in 1878, timber worth £12, sd mtal 


worth £7. 


In 1878 the shipping of the Cambay port amounted in all to 566 
vessels of a total burden of about 10,000 tons. The details are: 





Cambay Shipping, 1877-75. 





‘These vessels are all coasting craft, chieBy b: batelas. Boats of six 
tons and under can make the port of Cambay at all ordinary high 
tides, and vessels of from seven to fifty tons at springs. Ships of 
more than fifty tons never visit Cambay. 
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The trade with Gujardt and Central India that formerly passed 
through Cambay has, since the opening of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad railway (1563), almost entirely left ita former route. 
For several years Cambay trade was entirely local, pee exports 
and spreading imports within a radius of about forty miles. The 
special grain demand, caused in 1878 by the north Gujarat scarcity, 
hea how readily a great sea trade might again spring up. Over 
4600 tons of grain were imported, and, chiefly because on the return 
voyage they were able to offer specially low rates, the boats gained 
an untisual share of the tobacco and cotton exports. 


The fame of Cambay manufactures has long passed away. There 
remain only agate ornaments and cotton cloth. | 

The’ working in precions stones is the most interesting of Cambay 
indostries, term ‘Cambay Stones’ includes two classes of 
gems ; agates* found in different parta of Gujaridt within a radius of 
about 120 miles of Cambay; miscellaneous foreign stones brought to 
Cambay to be worked by its lapidaries. Of tho first class the moat 
important is the agate, known from its fleshy colour, as carnelian. 
In its natural state, of a dull cloudy brown or yellow, tho carnolian is 
in Gujardti called ghér and when worked up akik. Carnelians are 
found within Réjpipla limits, on the left bani of the Narbada, about 
fourteen miles iW ove Broach. The mines are on the A vpn side 
of a small sandstone hill known as the Béwa Ghori or Bawa Abés 
hill, perhaps Ptolemy’s (150) Agate Mountain." The borings show 
a surtace bed of gravel with red and yellow ochre below; under 
these fuller’s earth and red ochre; then a thin seam of iron-bearing 
rock ; and last the carnelian clay.! The mine shafts are about four 
feet in diameter, and on an average about thirty feet deep. At the 
foot of each shaft, galleries five feet high and four feet wide 
branch off on allsides. These passages, seldom more than a hundrec 


4 This account is compiled from Hové’s Toure (1787), Bom. Gov, Sel. XVI. 49-51 ; 
Milbarn's seo ray i a), 1. 7 fi le eng Fulljames (1832), Trans, Bom, Geog. Soc. 
| er eo ommers (145), Bom, Gor, Sel, [V, 15, ' 

ho agate i 6 quarts stone usually containin from seventy to ninety-six 
ger cont of ilies, with Mer ane deca of alucnina arate by oxide of iron or 
cieker et: | Tinit contains often gi "the charasier cf nectar 





number of agmte | ves a rook the character of am ra 
when such a rock is decomposed, the agates drop out and nea fmicl fe ths take of 
streama, The chief varieties of agates are ; (1) caloedony with the colours in par 
stone ; (6) plasma, & prase-preen stone probably acaloedony coloured 
(7) chrysoprase, an apple- h stone eola {by oxide of nickel, The . 
agate in gonerally derived from the Greck dydrys, said to be the name ofa atream 
Bicily once famous for agates, A more probable origin ia the Arabic abil a 

In very carly times (150 4.p,) agntes were brought from Arabia to Home ‘incent, IT. 


761). 
1, agate trade given in the Periplus (247) 








(cceieie fant ee ri 
cCrindle, » it seems probable that Ptolemy's Agate waa furthor inland in 
the Deccan or Central Provinces whence the best agaies still cone. than ain p. 205), 
chisel grovel, veg te ey manish orer about four mil hig es 
vd gravel, ike London prov in it caleedony pobbles of various fo 
i sales imbedded, “Dr, Lusk, ‘ te ¥, 
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yards long, in many cases join the galleries of other mines. Every hapter IT. 


mine has a band of thirteen men, each with a small iron pickaxe,@ yyannfactures. 
few bamboo baskets, and a rope. They work in turns, and, before —_ erica 
he is relieved, each man must fill a certain number of baskets, ©#™>ay Stones, 
The basket is drawn up by a rude roller or pulley supported by four citiripla 
uprights. At the mine mouth the stones aro chipped, and the likely ee 
ones carried to Ratanpur, the village of gems, and there made over to 

the contractor orhisagent. The a outturn of two men working 

from eight to ten hours, is from ten to doxty pounds weight of stones. 


_ The contractor divides the stones into two classes, those which 
should and those which should not be baked. Three stones are 
left unbaked : an onyx called mora or kiwa ghori, the cat’s-eye called 
cheshamdar or dola, and a yellow half-clear pebble called rori or 
lasania, Of these the mora or kiwa ghori onyx! is of two kinda, 
one dark with white veins, the other greyish white with dark veins. 
These stones are found in different shapes, and seldom more than 
one pound in sage Except these three varieties, all Ratanpur 
pebbles are baked to bring out their colour. During the hot 
season, generally in March and April, the stones are spread in the 
sun in an open field, Then in May, a trench, two feet deep by 
three wide, is dug round the field. The pebbles are gathered into 
earthen pe which, with their mouths down and a hole broken 
in their bottoms, are set ina row inthe trench. Round the pota 
Som cowdung cakes are piled, and the whole is kept burning 
m sunset to sunrise. Then the pota are taken ont, the stones 
examined, and the good ones stowed in bags. About the end of 
May the baga are carted to the Narbada, and floated to Broach. 
Here they are shipped in large vessels for Cambay, and are offered 
forsale tothe carnelian dealers, The right of working the Rijpipla 
mines is every year put up to anction. [t wonld of Inte seem to 
have become more valuable as the average for the last four years 
(1873-1876) has been £323 (Rs. 3230) compared with £189 (Rs. 1890) 
in the twenty previous years. Tho contractors are gonorally Baroda 
and Cambay merchants, Viniis and Bohoris by caste. 
‘By exposure to sun and fire, among browns the light shades 
ighten into white, and the darker deepen into chestnut. Of 
—yellows, mise gains a rosy tint, orange is intensified into red, and 
an intermediate shade of yellow becomes pinkish purple. Pebbles 
in which cloudy browns and yellows were at first mixed ara now 
marked by clear bands of white and red. The hue of the red 
carnelian varies from tho palest flesh to the doepest blood red. 
The best are a deep clear and even red, free from cracks, flaws, or 
veins. The larger and thicker the stone,the more it is esteemed. 
White camelians are scarce. When large, thick, even coloured, 
and free from flaws, they are valuable. Yellow and variegated 
stones are worth little. 
Four agates, the common, the moss, the Kapnadvanj, and the 
veined, rank next to the Rajpipla carnelians. The Common Agate 
ia of two kinds, a white halt-ctear stone called dola or cheshamdar, 





' The true or Sulimdni onyx comes to Cambay from Jabalpar. 
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and a cloudy or streaked stone called jamo. The colour varies, but 
is generally a greyish white. Both kinds come from north-east 
Kithiawaér, near Mahedpur in Morvi, three miles from Tankéra. 
Of the stones, which lie in massive blocks near the surface, the 
most perfect do not exceed five pounds in weight, while those of 
inferior quality, in many cases cracked, weigh os much as sixty 
pounds. These stones are brought to the Cambay dealers by 
merchants, who, paying a royalty to the Morvi chief, hire labourers, 
generally Kolis, to gather them. When worked up, the common 
agate is a greyish white, and being hard, brittle, and massive, it 
takes a high polish. 

Like the common agate, the Moss Agate, sua bAaji, comes from 
Bud Kotra, three miles from Tankdra in Morvi. Found in the 
plain about two feet under the surface in massive layers often: 
cracked and from half a pound to forty pounds in weight, they are 

athered in the same way as the common agate. When worked up 
they take a fine polish, showing, on a base of crystal sometimes clear, 
sometimes clouded, tracings as of dark-green or red-brown moss. 

ee Soe town of Kapadvanj in we where, as its ee 

shows, t apadvany agate ia chiefly found, this stone is brought 
from the bed of the saee Majam, between the villages of Aliya 
and Mandva, about fifteen miles from Kapadvanj. It is found on 
the banks and in the beds of rivers, in round, kidney, and almond 
pany in balls from half a pound to ten pounds in weight. Picked up 
by Bhils, they are sold toa Mandva Bohora who disposes of them to 
the Cambay stone merchants at from Gs. to 24%. for forty pounds 

(Rs. 3-12 aman). When worked up the Kapadvanj agate takes a 
high polish. It varies mnch in colour and pattern. In some cases 
they are variegated, in others they have forma of finely marked 
plants i into landscape and other views. The trade names 
of the chief varieties are khariyu, dgiyu, and rdfadin, 


The most valued Cambay agate, the Veined Agate, dorddar, comes 
from Rénpur in Ahmedabad. Found near the surface, in pebbles of 
Various shapes not more than half a pound in weight, they are 
gathered in the same way a5 moss agates, and when worked up, 
take a high polish, showing either a dark ground with white streaks 
or dark veins on a light back ground. “si? 

Of other Cambay stones the chief are: the jasper Istone 
the chocolate stone, a variegated pebble boars ame 
crystal, the lapis-lazuli or azure stone, the obsidian or jet, and the 
blue stone, piroja. Of these the first four are found in Gujarat. 
The rest are foreign stones brought from Bombay. ‘The Jasper 
Heliotrope, or Bloodstone comes from the village of Tankéra in 
the foot of Bhég hill, in massive layers of from half a pound to 

¥ pounds, it is gathered in the same way as the sae” When 
worked up it takes » high polish, varying in colour from. lila 
chhantddr a green variety with red streaks or spots, to the finer 
pafotia whose green base is more equally mixed with red and 
yellow. The Chocolate Stone, nithia, comes from Tankira in Mores 
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Found on the surface, or a few feet underground, in masses of from 
one to eight pounds, it is too soft and earthy to take a high polish, 
Méimariam is a liver brown, marbled with yellowish marks of shells 
and animaleule. Dug in blocks of considerable size at Dhokovdda 
on the Ran of Cutch about sixty miles north of Deesa, it is too 
soft to take a high polish. Cambay Crystal, phatak, comes from 
Tankéra in Morvi, where it is found in masses of from one to twenty 
posness As clear as glass it takes o high lish. The best 
ambay crystal comes from Madras, Ceylon, and China. Lapis-larali, 
or Azure Stone, rajdvarat, is deep blue witha sprinkling of sil 
or golden spots, A foreign stone coming to Cambay throu 
Bombay, it is found in rounded balls in Persian and Bukhéran river 
beds. It is too soft and earthy to take a high polish. Jet, or 
Black Stone, kala phatar, is also foreign coming through Bombay 
from the hills of Bassord and Aden, where it is found in large 
blocks, ue ass in fracture, it is not very heavy, and takes a 
high p Fao Cambay jet trade has almost entirely ceased. 
The a Blue Stone is not the true piroja, but a composition 
imported from China in flat pieces of not more than half a pound in 
pet ne Like blue glass in appearance, though soft it takes a 
good polish. 

The rough stone generally passes through three processes ; 
broagt chigelling, and polishing. When a stone is to be sawn it is 
brought to a strong frame of two wooden uprights, joined at the 
foot by a cross board, and, at the top, by a strong ro @ doubled and 
tightened by a stick. The stone is then laid on the cross board, 
and fixed firmly to it bya cement of coarse bees’ wax and cloth 
fibres. The saw, a slight toothless iron plate in a light wooden 
frame, is then brought up, and, acco to the size of the stone, 
is worked by one or two men. ‘T'o gn0ot its freshly-cut faces, a 
mixture of ground emery, fine sand, and water, is kept dropping 
into the cleft in which the saw works. To chisel it into shape the 
stone is taken toa slantingiron spike, khondia, driven into the ground 
till only the head is left above the surface. Laying against the edge 
of this spike the part of the stone to be broken off, the workman 
strikes with a horn-headed hammer till all roughness has been 
removed. ‘The article 1s now handed over to the polisher. Hae 
takes it toa platform sixteen inches long by six broad and three 
thick. In this platform are two strong wooden uprights, and 
between the uprights a wooden roller, eight inches long and three in 
diameter, fastened into a head at one end. Thisroller works on an iron 
spindle or axle. On the one end, the axle is screwed and fitted with a 
nut to which certain plates or discs can be made fast. These grindi 
or wines be plates are made of emery mixed with seed lac. The 

of greyish black, is carefully powdered and 
Maine. ratte preparation of emery varies in fineness according 
to the nature of the work, For rough work the proportion is 
three parts of ground e to one of lac; for medium work the 
roportion is two and a pounds of finely powdered emery to 
one of lac ; and, for the finest work, Jac and carnelian dust, vari, 
are used in equal quantities, Besides the composition plates, a 
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Chapter IT. copper disc is occasionally used for polishing very hard stone, such 
Manufactures, 25 a Ceylon cat’s-eyes and other precious stones, and for the softer 
Ciashiy Stance. sort of pebbles, a plate of teak or other closegrained wood is used. 
Petes Fastening in its place on the roller the dise best suited to the 
a stone to be polished, the workman, squatting on his hams, steadies 
: the machine with his foot. A bow, with ita string passed round 
the wooden roller, is held in his rigeltt hand, and by moving the bow 
backwards and forwards, the roller and with it the polishing plate 
is Whirled round, while the article to be polished is held in the 
workman’s left hand, and, aa it revolves, ig pressed against the outer 












face of the polishing ‘dike. 
Special Besides these three regular processes, certain articles requin 
evocesees, special treatment. After bends have been chiselled into shap 
smooth their surface, a number are fixed in a pair of woo on oF 
bamboo clamps, and rubbed ou a coarse and hard emoothing stone 
called dholia. Next they are grasped in a walled, pati lump, and 
rubbed along a wooden polishing’ | board imdr. "The 
surface of this board is cut into shag and rou Saat - feal 
Soa resinon of emery and seed lac dennarerioen beads thoi 
cy, from one to several 4, along £ 
; emery dust and fine carnelian cowiat sic pegeriein t ? sar 5 


baga ut two feet long and from ten to twelve inches across. The 
mouth of the bag is tied, and a fiat leather thong is passed round its 
centre. Seated at opposite ends of a room, two men, each holding 
one end of this leather thong, drag the bag backwards and forwards. 
This rolling lasts from ten to fifteen days, and during the whole 
time the bag is kept moistened with water. When tho polishing 
is complete, the beads are handed over to have holes bored, This 
is done by a diamond-tipped steel drill, and as the drill works, 
water is dropped into the hole through a thin narrow reed or metal 
tube. Cnt beads are polished on the wheel as well as rubbed 
on the smoothing stone, and knife-handles are prepared in the 
same way na out a. In makin cups, sancers, and other hollow 
articles, the outside is first chiselled into shape and ground on the 
smoothing stone. To hollow the inside, the diamond-tipped drill 
is worked to the depth of the foprth of an inch all over the : 
till the surface is honeycombed with drill holes. he prominent 
places round these holes are then chi L away till a hollow of 
the desired depth has been formed. The inside is then polished 
on a convex mould, of the same composition na the polishing plates, 
and like them inatencd to the polishing wheel. Miniature cannons 
are bored by diamond-tipped drills. A smallheaded drill is firat 
worked, and then the number of diamonds on the head is gredually 
increased from two to a circle ih etl Flat ornaments, | 
r-cutters, paper-we1 and ornamental slabs, are 
as ai of the required eee. by the toothless saw, cut into* 
Course of Cambay agate ornaments belong to three classes: those niet 
for the Chinese, the Arab, and the European markets! For the 
~1 fv 1787, seal abnped stones went to Europe and Arabia, pearl shaped atones an 
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Chinese market, carnelian ornaments only are in demand. Of 
these there are two kinds, flat stones named mwugldigul, and beads 
called dol, The Hat stones, oval, square, and like watch seals, are 
worn in China ag armlets and dress ornaments. Plain polished 
round beads are made into necklaces of fifty stones each. For the 
Arab markets, the stones most in demand are Raénpur agates, 
Ratanpur carnelians, cat’s-cyes, and blomlstone.' These are wrought 
into both plain and ornamental ring stones, necklaces, wristlets, and 
armlets, Of necklaces there are those made of cut beads, peludar 
dol; of diamond-cut beads, gokhrudir dol; of almond-shaped beads, 
hadémi dol ; and of spearhead-shaped beads, chamakli dol. Again 
there are necklaces of three stones called madelia or tévit, wal of 
plain round beads used as rosaries as well as necklaces? Of armlets 
and wristleta there are those of two stones, mofa médalia worn 
either on the arm or wrist; wristlets of seven round flat stones, palia; 
wristlets of several flat stones, ponchi ; armlets of one stone cnt 
into different fanciful devices, baju; and single stones in the shape 
of large flat seals, nimgol. Rings, angnéhi, and stones for setting 
a8 rings, nagina, are also made of carnelian and cat’s-eye. For the 
‘European markets, the ornaments most in demand are models of 
‘cannon with carriage and trappings, slabs for boxes or square tables, 
cups and sancers, chessmen, Hower vases, pen racks, card and letter 
racks, watch stands, inkstands, knife-handles, rulers, paper-cutters, 
‘penholders, necklaces, bracelets, brooches, paper weights, crochet 
needles, silk-winders, marbles, brace and shirt studs, seals, and rough 
stones polished on one side. Within the last thirty years (1851) 
part of the trade with Arabia lay through Verdval in south-west 
Kathiiwir, At present (1878), except a very small supply for the 
Sind and Caébnl markets taken by the horse-dealers and other 
Afghins who visit Cambay, the whole produce is bought by Bombay 
merchants, chiefly of the Bohora caste, and by them sent from 
‘Bombay to China, Arabia, and Europe, 
_ According to the latest details, the trade in Cambay stones at 
present supports about six hundred families of skilled workmen, 
and from five hundred to six hundred unskilled labourers. ‘The 
skilled workmen are all Kanbis, the labourers Musalindins andl 
alis. The whole body of skilled workinen includes four distinet 






-classes, each engaged on a separate process. Compared with the. 


1850 returns, the figures for 1878 show a fall, from two to one hundred 


inthe number of polishers on the rongh stone, dolids. On. the other 


hand the workers on the lapidaries’ wheel, ghisids, have remained 
steady at three hundred, the drillers, cindhars, at one hundred, and 
the polishers on the wooden frame, patimars, at fifty.4 


: + Jot omamenta were formerly (1851) exported to Arabia ; of late years the trade has 


~ # "The demand for necklaces of cblong fiat beads, idtli, in said to have cenaed. 
3 Within the Inst thirty years about 167 farilieaof agate workers have abandoned 


“their craft. Of theno, seven have goneto Ahmedabad; ten to Baroda ; twenty-five 
to Bombay ; and 125" have become cultivators in Cambay., These in Ahmedabad 


have taken tosilk-weaving ; thosein Barods to tobacou-selling, polishing precious stone 
and we vit ; those is Branhayt to stone-polishing a atec hatin The Busses 
settlers atil keep up their connection with Cambay, going there for marriage anil 
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Each process is carried on in a distinct workshop. At the head 
of each workshop, karkhdna, ia a well-to-do Kanbi known ag the 
kdrkhanavala, or head of the factory. This headman, though 
generally not above working with his own hands, has under him, 
besides a varying nomber of labourers, from two to ten skilled 
workers. The skilled workers, all grown men, as women and 
children do not help, reeeive monthly wages each according to the 
work he has done; the unskilled labourers, many of them boys, are 
paid by the day or as their services are wanted, From the richest of 
the workshop heads, the highest class of agate workers, the agate 
dealers, akikias, are recruited. The akikia, who mnst be a man of 
some capital, buys the stones as they come rough into the Camba 
market. In his factory the rough stones are sawn and chiselled, 
and then, according to the nature of the stone and the use to which 
itis to be put, he hands it over to the headman of one of the 
polishing factories. When the work is completed, the Cambay 
dealer disposes of the finished articles to the agate merchants of 
Bombay, or sends them throngh Bombay, to Calcutta, China, or 
Jadda, According to the returns, the number of agate dealers, 
akiiide, in Cambay has, during the last twenty-five years, fallen 
from one hundred to fifty. | 

Tn each branch of the craft the heads of factories form a distinet 

mild or panchayat. There is the guild of polishers on stone, 
dolia parichayal; of polishers on wood, patimar ponchayat; of 
workers on the lapidanes’ wheel, ghasia panchayat ; and of drillers, 
vindhdr panchayat, Above them is the dealers’ guild, akikia 
panchayat, in whose factories the work of sawing and chiselling 
is carried on. Over each of these guilds a headman, chosen by 
the votes of the members, presides. There is no combination 
mpong the workers in the different factories, and there is no record 
of any dispute between the workers and their employers. Any 
ekilled worker who raises himself to be head of a factory, may 









become a member of the guild of the branch of the eraft to which — 


he belongs. On joining a guild the new comer is expected to give 
a feast to the members, the expense varying from £17 10s. to £a0 
(Rs. 175 - 800). He is at the samo time required to pay the Naw 

a fee of from £1 10s. to £10 (Rs. 15-100). From time to time th 
members of a guild hold a feast meeting the cl | 
common funds. In any factory, if one of the skilled workers 
wishes to have a son taught the craft, or, if a new hand is anxious 
to jom, he gives a dinner to the head of the workshop and to the other 
skilled workers. Except in making arrangements for the unpaid 








bout the trade unions have been obtained from one of 


tha ; 
| years ago the details were, to join the dota guild, £19 ‘10. in 
Pap £1 108 for the Nawab) ; to join the p | guild, £37 Pat tine he 
£2 for the Nawa) ; to join the patindr guild, £15 (612 10s, in dinners and £2. 10s 
Nawab), At present (1876) 0 fee is paid te’ the | - sine. the: akshie 
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to no purpose but that of entertaining the members. When a guild 
feast is held, if one of its members chances to be sick, his share 
ofthe dinner issent him. With this exception, the practice of using 
trade funds to support the sick or those out of work, or to provide 
for widows and orphans, is unknown. 


On paying the Nawibafee, and agreeing to meet the customary 
charges including a yearly subscriptionof £1 49, (Rs. 12), any member 
of one of the under-guilds may become a dealer, akikia. About four 
years ago, the heavy cost of joining the akikia guild cansed a dispute. 
Certain of the polishers, ghasids, claimed the right to deal in stones 
without becoming members of the akikia guild. Theregular dealers 
were too strong for them, and, failing to get any business, they were 
forced to leave Cambay. With some families of drillers they retired 
to Ahmedabad. But, finding themselves no better off there, they 

returned to Cambay. 


The guilds are useful in arran arranging for theservice due to the Nawab. 
When the Nawab wants a api ry, he tells the dealers’ guild what 
work he wishes done. The chief of the dealers sends to the master 
of one workshop in each branch of the craft, telling him what is 
wanted, and asking him if he will undertake the duty. Ifhe agrees, 
and there 18 generally in each class one master-worker who 
undertakes the Nawéb’s orders, he receives from £5 to £6 (Rs. 50- 
60) from the guild funds. — Among guild rules, one forbids 
master-workers engaging the services of workmen belonging to 
another factory. Another lays down certain days, amounting in all 
to about two months in the year, to be kept as holidays. Breaches 
of the roles are punished by fines varying from 2s. 6d. to de. 
(Rs. 1}-2}). 

Some authorities hold that the murrhine cups so high! prized 
by the Romans, were the moss agate cups still made in Cathay 
Others hold that, under the name Sardonyx Mons, Ptolemy (130) 
referred to the Réjpipla mines. But Ptolemy’s Sardonyx hills are 
far inland, and when the author of the Periplus (247) visited Gujarst, 
agutes and onyx stones came to Broach from a distance, from Ujain 
in Malwa and from Plithina (Paithan) in the Deccan. 








' Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients, II, 407,412) thinks murrha WE porce. 
wa ‘eemrae Latin Dictionary calls it fluor ; Liddel and Scott incline to Bante 
Emperor Nero paid £53,125 (900 talents fora murrhine cup. pa 

77). mangabey, Mhydiphews A Pliny ae ogee: Indinn agates had many wonderful 
ene had the appearance of rivers, woods, 
forms like ivy. mea ght of them was good forthe eyes, and held in the 
in Bat 
to the 
we Usain 
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al a Pliny, V1 Herodotus (454 p.c.) speaks 
Susie betaiy beoupee tesa tetia hn be viel oe ogee finger rings. Every one 
fia Wade aaeee ities (Lassen’s Ind. Alt. II. 662). Lassen traces a reference 
Rec lb sag trade in Vaidurya, that ia an onyx, an old Sanskrit nama for 
“hee Aad sectarian Eo Alt. I. 160. mm 4n. 

1 wa (north tude east itude " Plithina, 
Filer tases Chenier ok tte eee: east longitude 75° 28’). A 





of this Deccan manufacture Haran appar by ay Russian traveller 
Athanasios Nikotin ee 1474), wi aye at urls, near Gulbargah, 
pay Rogge ia produced and worked and exported to all parts ePine well . | caring ren 

the XVth Century, III. 30). Necbold (Jour. ayia A. glee . 
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Chapter II. So far as has been traced, the Muzalmin travellers of the ninth | 
Manufactures, 224 tenth centuries make no mention of an agate trade at 


,: : Cambay.' Marco Polo (1290) says nothing of a special agate 
a awe ~ trade, alee in his description of Cambay or in the notices of the 
History. Arabian and African porta then connected by commerce with 
Gujarit. The fifteenth century travellers make only a casual 
reference to the agate as one of the products of Cambay. Early 
in the sixteenth century, the agate trade seems to have risen 
to importance. Varthema (1503-1508) speaks of two mountains, 
one of carnelians about seventy, the other of diamonds about 
one hundred miles, from Cambay.? About this time, according toa 
tradition of the Cambay agate workers, an Abyssinian merchant 
came to Gujarat, and established an agate factory at Nanded im 
Rajpipla. At first the stones were prepared by Musalmiins, but the 
Kanbis were not long in learning the craft. The merchant died at 
Niindod, and his tomb is near the well known tomb of Bawa Ghor 
at the ford of that name across the river Narbada, After some 
time, according to the same account, the Kanbi agute workers left 
Nindod and came to settle in Broach, and from Broach wont to 
rence A _ years later, at the different east Afric: 


Canaayre as among the chief peavey He by At Oo ee sel 
besides some Moorish women who worked in coral, , 
other stones, this traveller found skilled artists with - 3 athe 
turning beads of great size, brown, yellow, and blue, and Senin 
lapidaries ani imitators of precious stones of all kinds, At this time 
few of the agate workers were settled in Cambay. Their head- 
uarters were at Limadura (Limodra or Nimodra), a town inland 
Siemans where the agates were found. At Limadura the 
lished stones were bought by Cambay merchants and sent to the 
| Sea, Persia, and Nubia, besides supplying the Portuguese, whe 











© Masndi (913), who saya nothing of ita mentions anémerald, beautifully — 
green and brilliant, found near Cambay. Th wae dalled! smabbi because the Arabe 
piles it from Indin to ade andonto Mokha. Prairies d'Or, IDL 49. A doubtful 
would seem to show that in the eighth century, Gujarit wan so famous for i 
agntes as to bo called Abibewietro or agate land, Wilson's Mackenzie Collection, Le Ll. 

? Badger's Varthema, 107, and note. The diamonds were still 
found in Kathidwir, So Cosar Froderic ee among the peda Cambay, 
talks of several varieties of natural ryt's Voyages, IL 343. 

I The Sidi merchant ix still romembered by the Hindy od workers. Each 
i ee of his death Sirens evel pernima (July-Ang thi 
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are said to have increased the demand.' Two other notices of ita 
agate trade occur in sixteenth century accounts of Cambay. One 
in 1554 speaks of a profusion of carnclians, bibighor. The other, 
about twenty years later, mentions great stones like to carnelians, 
granates, agates, diaspry, calcedony, hematists, and some kinds of 
Cheat) duaiaoaiite, nthe beginning of the seventeenth century 
(i611), 1), in Goa all precious stone workers were from Cambay and had 
te streets and shops.* Forty years later (1651) Tavernier 
speaks of Cambay as the place where the agate cups are hollowed, 
and, during the eighteenth century, there is more than one notice of 
the agate trade as one of the most important of Cambay industries.* 
For a few yeara, during the present century, details are available 
showing the estimated value of the outturn of the agate factorica. 
Those for 1805 pive an sp ie rt of manufactured carnelians, estimated 
nt £6225 (Rs. 62,230); those for 1843 give £9490 (Rs. 94,900) ; 
and the returns for the five yeara ending 1875 an average of about 
£7000 (Rs. 70,000)." 





' Stanley's Barbosa, 65-67. Limadura is Nimodra, a village close to the Rajpipla 
agate mines. Barons ves the following details of the preparation of the apates, 
oe Meo ie dug ap in large blocks, and exposed to fire to bring ont the colour, the 

lians eal: over to groat artista who work them into rings, buttons, 
knife. hatiflen, and beads, Here, too, chalcedony beads which, he adds, they call 
datdghor, were worn touching the skin, as they were thought to keep the wearer 


TSidi Ali Ropedhan (1534). Jour. As. Seo, Beng. V, 2, 463. Crear Frederic 

(1585), Hakluyte ¥ oyages, IT. 345. 
1 Pyrard de Laval , IL 214, 2230, 

4 Tavernior in Harris, 3, ‘Here they shape those fair agaten that, come from 
Inclia, into cupa, knife hafts, beads and other sorts ip. ‘These 
arefetched outof the quarries by a village Samad ep imodie aixtonn miles from 
abe nadir fist. Besides Laval and Tavernier, other travellers of 

th century notice the Cambay agate trade. Finch (1008) mentions the 

ine of near Brooch (Harria, I. 90) « erbert (1608) notices agates as one of the 
chief a ) offered for anle at Swali (Harris, L 410); Mandelalo (1638) speaks of them 
a jas fame ih Europe’ (Harris, 11. 113) ; Ogilby (1670, Atlas, V. 216) anys, six days 
trom Cambay is a mountain which produces cartelians and chalcedony, and al 
from Proach is another chaleedony mine; and Grington (1690) cites therm as one of the 
chief articles of export at Surat. (V oy 218). Of eighteenth century travellers, 
Hamilton (170-1720) mentions, among cles made aot Cambay, stones for signets al 
“Tings some of them worth double their weight ret Seay cabinets of stone, in some cose 
fourteen or fifteen inches long and eight or nine deep, worth from £00 to £40, bowls 
and spoons of several sizes, handles of swords, daggers, and knives, buttons and stones 
to set in snuff boxes of preat value. (New Account, L 140, pee Half a century later 
(1750), Tieffenthaler says that the white fig baked red at the mines, was 
in Brosch and Camimy, worked into vases, little pak basins, and other pieces, ond 








sold in Surat and thence taken to Europe. He Kapadvan) agates worked 
in Cambay inte different fi anil made into vases, and saucers, (hes. Hist. 
et de l'Inde, I 300, About the same time, author of the Mirdt-i- Ahmadi 


1748-1762) mentions like those of Yeman, necklaces handles for knives, 
; pote! (Bird, ish vrowant te close of the ane ae lane oo Tee! Four 
ufsctore 





rr ‘od ul a, “it , | | i . “4 ; 
‘per cent, a special war cean of £17 8s, Od, waa for some years i , making « total 
charge Se semana te ntones of £71 Ss. per cent. The trade fluctuates ag 
great without returns for a series of years, = Haden al 


from year to The 
can be obtained. ve faiiien dia the « 1878 : 1871, 
Rs, 75,000 ; 1872, Ke. 75,400; ae he Gone 1 eit 18 $4,570: 1875, 
Ra. 90,720: : ssi Re. 3,160 ; sry, Ra. oa sor and 1578, Rs. 50,970. Figures taken 
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A certain quantity of the once famous black cloth, kala kapda, 
is still made for export to Zanzibar in Africa, and to Mokha, Jadda, 
and other Red Sea ports. Of black cloth there are three kinds, 
known in the trade as badami, garbhi, and mim judi, oe 
from 6s. to £1 48. (Rs. 3-12) the piece of five yards long anc 
one and a half wide. There is also a blue cloth called gulkhar. 
ab ly kinds st sipeie enern are meee in pieces about two 
and a quarter yards long by one broad, and varying in price from 
4a. to 16s. (Rs, 2-8). Scarfs, fungis (sometimes called nawianus), 
are also made. The pieces, of the same size as chdidara, are sold 
at prices varying according to quality. Those worked with silk and 
tinsel fetch £1 (Rs. 10). The only Cambay cloth still in request 
is that used for dhotis and eaidis. This 1s woven almost entirely 
by Hindus of the Kanbi and Silvi castes. ‘The prices vary 
according to quality and breadth. - | 

Cambay carpets had once a great name, Among the articles 
mentioned in the proclamation of 1630, ‘for restraining the excess 
of private trade to the East Indies’, are ‘rich carpets of Cambay/ 
Later on, a chief part of the Senior Factor’s duty at Cambay was to 
buy carpets ‘valuable in Europe’; and, in another place, Cambay 
carpets are spoken of as equal to any of Turkey or Persia. Though 
this trade has greatly fallen off, there are still four carpet factories, 
each paying the Nawib a yearly tax of £1 10s. (Rs. 15).! | 

Some Muhammadan women still earn a little by embroidering 
children’s caps, but the weaving of brocade and cloth of gold has 
censed, 


Till lately (1880)the Cambay salt works contributed about one-sixth 
af the state revenue? They lay inland, beyond the city walls, about 
two and a half miles from the head of the gulf. The pans, covering 
a space about two miles long, and on an average a quarter of a 
mile broad, were surrounded by a row of earthen mounds, gradually 
formed by the earth scraped from the pans. Formerly, at spring 
tides, the sea water came up to this embankment, and by suitable 
cuttings ss much water as was needed was easily obtained. 
Latter * owing to the gradual silting of the gulf, the spring — 
tidea failed to reach the embankment, and, to get water, 
from the Honourable East India Company's yearly sales show that, at the beginning 
of the century, the fuctuations were even bere 180M, Res, 49,140; 1505, Ra, 54,000 ; 
i Ma 17,470; 1807, Ra. 1,101,570; 1508, Re. 4240, Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, 

70 

) Tavernier (1651) speaks of silk, and silk and silver and gold, carpeta made for the 
mont in Gujarat. (Harria, IL 373). The dyes ased in carpet- i aitlower, 
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tinctoriua, Indian ah 
Malwa and Gujarit. The cotton thread is washed in cold water, n dips 
. times in boiling castor-oil, Itis next soaked in Water in which madd 
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trenches had to be dug from a quarter to one mile long. Since 
1878, on receiving a yearly payment of £4000 (Rs. 40,000), the 
Nawab has closed his salt works. He is still allowed, for the use of 
his court, to produce up to 500 Indian mane of salt a year.' 







MONEY LENDING. 


Money-lending is chiefly in the hands of Vaniés and Shravaks 
with o few Brahmans aha Kanhis. For merchants the yearly rate 
of interest is usually from six to twelve per cent, and for cultivators 
it ig nearly the same, with a further preminm of one or two per 
cent. If ornaments are pledged lower rates are taken. 

When the Nawab is in want of money he obtains funds from the 
town bankers, who, if the loan is for only a short time, do not 3 a 
rule insist upon interest, If the loan is not paid for a long time, a 
low rate ia charged, in no case more than nine per cent. The custom 
of presenting the lender with a sum of money or some articles of 
value at the time of repaying the loan, makes up to the banker for 
the low rates of interest. Large sums, raised on the occasion of a 
marriage or funeral in the Nawéb’s family, are generally repaid by 
assigning the revenues of certain villages. 

The Nawab has a mint at which both silver and copper are comed. 
The silver coins are rupees, half rupees, and quarter rapees ; the 
copper coins pice, half pice, and quarter pice. Both the silver and 
copper currency are of the rudest workmanship. The Cambay 
rupee is }f of the Imperial coin, the present (1880) rate of exchange 
being twenty-five per cent in favour of the British currency. 

_ A comparison of the available price returns shows a most marked 
rise in the value of field produce. The 1878 prices were, by local 
failure of crops, forced up almost to famine pitch. But, though 
1876 was a year of plenty, prices ruled very much higher than in 
1846. 

Prices (Pounds for tira Shillings } 








1 Gov. Rea, 273, 13th Jan. 1890, Since 1802, the British Government have had 


jhalf share in the profits of the Cambay salt works. particles Ht Yi ed aden 
excise the revenue was thasdivided. The produce of each pan was piled into two equal 
British Government's, The makers took away their share, and the reat was sald by 
British and Cambay officers. When the Imperial salt at waa first levied, the Nawi 
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The daily wages are, for skilled labour 1s. 6d. (12 as.) for masons, 
sawyers, carpenters, and bricklayers, nnd 1s. 3d. (10 as.) for 
poy pekad and for unskilled labourers 44d. (3 as.) To equalize the 
burden of the state demand for unpaid labour, masons, sawyers, 
bricklayers, and plasterers, bring their wages every evening to the 
head of their caste, and the whole is equally divided. A carpenter, 
out of his day's earnings, pays 4d. (4 pies), and from this sum Is. d. 

10 as.) a day are made over to each carpenter who is working 

r the Nawib. The balance goes to repair rest-houses and pay 
for caste feasts. Each unskilled labourer receives 44d, (2 as. 9 pies). 
The other {d. (6 pies) is paid by the employer to a state officer who 
collects the amount from all employers of labour, and from it pays 
did. (3 as.) to every unskilled worker engaged by the Nawab. - 

Cambay weights, the ser of one pound, the man of forty pounds, 
and the khandt of 20 mana or 800 pounds avoirdupois, are the same 
ea those in Kaira. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY. 


Campa history is throughout little more than the record of the 
main events connected with its chief town. It divides itself into 
three parts. An early period lasting se aie. the final Musalmin 
conquest of Anhilyédas* a middle period, about four hundred and 
thirty years (1304-1730), when Cambay formed part of the Musalmén 
kingdom and province of Gujardt; and a modern period, from 1730, 
the record of Cambay as a distinct state. 

According to Dr. Biihler the ancient Sanskrit name of Cambay is 
Stambhatirth, ‘the pillar shrine’, The modern Gujariti Khambhiiyat, 
or Khambhat, is a corruption of Skambhatirth, stambh and skambh 


both meaning ‘ pillar *. According to the phonetic laws of the Prikrit _ 


languages, mitial sk is always changed to kh; rth becomes b 
assimilation é/h,? and medial ¢ between vowels may be dropped. 
Thus the older Prikrit form was Khambhditiha, whence, through the 
loss* of the final syllable and the change of i to ya, the Gujardti 
Kiambhayat, and, by a further contraction of the last two syllables, 
Kiambhat have been derived. What is meant by stambh, the first 
part of the name, is somewhat doubtful. The local legend that, in 
olden times,a copper pillar stood not far from the town gate, 
poly grew out of the following passage in the Kumarika 


After Kumir’s victory over Tarakdésur, the grateful gods, 
admiring Guh with folded hands, spoke to him: ‘We wish 
to tell thee something, listen. Of a truth it is reported since 
olden times, as a well known custom of conquerors, that those 
who overcome their foes, place on the field of battle a sign of 
their victory. Hence a most excellent pillar, stambha, to celebrate 
thy victory (over Tirakdsur), we wish to fix; thon shouldest permit 
us to do that, and the third excellent Jing which Visvaka 
wrought, do, thou, a son of Shiv, place in front of the pillar.” When 


' Anhilpur, Anhilvdda, or Nehrvila the modern Pitan, north latitude 23° 45° 
eagt Lo e722, on the south hank of the Sarasvati river, 65 miles north-eagt of 


3 Compare the Jain titthayar=tirthankar, Dr. Bilbler. 

‘Kumdreah Mahitmya, Adhyaya XXX. This Kumdrika Khand, a very buliey 
nd, mahkdé prod = Se ee 
Tt bas no hista valun and has been written by persona who knew very little of 
Sanskrit. It may be from #00 to 500 years old. Dr. Bilhler- | 
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Chapter IIT. the gods had thus spoken, highminded Skand gave his consent. 
History. Then the crowds of the gods, chief of whom is Sakra, placed on the 
oe field of battle an excellent, brilliant pillar of pure gold. Around it 

oe they raised an altar of earth, adorned with all precions substances. 
Joyfully the Apsards danced there, The mothers, full of gladness, 
sang songs of auspicious omen for Kumiir. Indra and others 
danced there, and Vishno himself played (the drum). From the sky 
fell showers of flowers, and the drums of the gods resounded. 
thus the pillar, called that of victory, which gladdened the world, 
had been erected, the son of three-eyed Shiv established the (ling 
of the) divine Stambheshvar in company with the rejoicing gods, 
Brahma, Hari, Har, and Indra, and with crowds of sages. To the 
west of that, highminded Guh, with the point of his spear, dug @ 
well. There Ganga rises from the ground. The man, O son of 
Pandu, who there performs funeral rites, pitritarpan, on the eighth 
day of the dark half of Magh (February), and bathes im that well, 
will surely obtain the reward attending the performance of a 
funeral ceremony, shriiddA, at Gaya, If he then worships the divine 
Stambheshvar with perfames and flowers, he will obtain the reward 
of a Véjpeya sacrifice, and rejoice in Rudra's seat.’ 

Dr. Biihler adds, ‘ Iam not inclined to attach much weight to 
the reason by which the legend explains the fact that Shiv was 
worshipped at Cambay as Stambheshvar or ‘lord of the pillar’. 
Bout it seems to me that the fact itself, which is also mentioned in 
other passages of the Kumarika Khand (III. 40), furnishes a simple 
explanation of the name of the town. I believe that Stambh must 
be taken as one of the many names of Shiv, and that Stambhatirta 
means etymologically ‘the shrine of pillar-shaped Shiv’, Though 1 
am notin a position to prove that Shiv received elsewhere the surname 
Stambh, there are two circumstances which afford countenance to 
my conjecture. First, the usual symbol of Shiv, the ling, is inthe 
older temples, such as those of Valla, nothing but a simple hexa¢ 
gonal or round pillar, and might not inappropriately be called.a 
giambh. Second, there is another very common name of Shiv, 
sthanu, the etymological import of which is likewise ‘a post or pillar’. 
These two points, coupled with the fact that Shiv was, and is, wor- 
shipped in Cambay as ‘lord of the pillar’, incline me to translate 
the ancient name of the town as ‘the shrine of pillar-shaped Shiv,.- 
or Shiv Stambheshvar’. The other names of the town, Stambhévath 
and Trambéivati are, in my opinion, merely modern attempts to 
make a Sanskrit word out of the Prikrit form.’ Neither namé 
occurs in Jain or Brahman writings of any antiquity. The Kuwmé- 
rika Mahatmya professes also to fix the date of the foundation of 
the firth. It informs us, in the third Adhydya, that the sage 
Nérad received from a king of Saurashtra or Sorath, called 


' These names are not real Sanskrit, The long «in Stambhdvati is inappropriate 
and is due to the desire of ite invent: lee at tha thal A, 7 | = 
mbh Trambévati is a monster consisting  Gojarati trdedun ‘copper", & 
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Dharmavarma, a considerable prosent in money and a piece of land 
at the mouth of the Mahi extending over seven gacyiitis, or, taking 
the garyifi at four thousand jasfas, about twenty square miles. 
The Rishi earned this magnificent grant by the explanation of a 
verse, which king ee had hearc nacitina be a Khavant, 
‘a-voice which did not proceed from a body,’ and which had baffled 
all native and foreign Pandits. In order to people his newly- 
wats territory, Narad went to Keeper a locality stated 
to be situated in Norther India near Kedérnith, and where a 
large colony of particularly learned and saintly Brihmans dwelt. 
He persuaded a number of them to emigrate to his kehefra on the 
Mahisigar, and miraculously carried them throngh the air on the 
top of bis staff.” 

The local story of Trambivati? connecta the city with the Gard- 
dhabins or Gardhnbas, a dynasty supposed to have raled i in Western 
India in the early centuries at the Christian era." According to 
this legend, Gadhesing, a son of the god Indra, and one of the 
Gandharvas or heavenly choristers, displeasing his father, waa 
condemned, during the hours of day, to wear the form of an 
Ase, Wandering inthis shape, he visited the country between the 
Mahi and the Sabarmati, and, falling in love with the daughter 
of the chief, sought her in marriage. The chief agreed on one 
condition, that, ina single night, the suitor should fence the city 
with a wall of brass. By morning the wall was finished, and ever 
after the capital was known as ‘rambévati, or the abode of brass. 
From the marringe of the Gandharva with the chief's daughter was 
born Vikram, the third king of that name, who ruled at Ujain in 
Malwa about the middle of the fifth century a.p.* 





' Kom. VI. 46. This is, n o dowbt, a reminiscence o =f tha eablistebatt of Yocdbiaaian 
gen bb, p24 the et Mulraj of sua (M2. 997) of which an account 
ie . drawback to the story in the Moldimya is that 
peresinems Sorat es not mentioned elsewhere. Daring the last two tho 
ci Sorath has under ree een princes. Itwas first (315-178 ne. 
a eed tot of the he Maney kingdom, ruled by a governor living at Girndr, Next1 
(to the Kahatrapas, or Sdkas (about 6040), and, between the ane 
| centuries, first to the Guptas and then to the Valabhi kings. Only during the 
@ ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries had Sorath kings of ite own, who, accord: 
manep iy the Jains, were acai and, according to their own socount, Yadave, Pt a4 
in the twelfth cen he provinos passed to the Chilnkyas of Anhilvdda, 
, ahont the Ayemy of the thirteenth century, again to the Yadawa. Dr. 
‘ander the Valabhi adn, 9 (319-655) mention is made of a city at the mouth of the 
Mahi ealled Gajni. a place of consequence and one of of the 
kingdom is mid to have been & eatroyed at the time of the final sack of Valabhi, an 
event still undetermined, though it probably took place during the seventh century, 
Ras Mala, 1. 21. 
9 Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 410, | 
© 4 Wilford (As. Mes. IX. 147-155; Prinsep’s Ant. 1 342) 
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Another legend tells of the fall of Trambavati and the pee 

of Khambivati. Raja Abhi Kumir of Trambévati, warned by ani 

that his town would be buried in a storm of dust and sand, taking 

the idol and its pedestal, left his town, and put to sea. The storm 

rose, and the town was overthrown, but by the pillar's help the king’s 

= came safe to land. Setting up the idol he began to build a city, 
, after the pillar of the god, called 3 it Khambévati.' 


The first historical references to Cambay are by the early Musalimén 
writers. At the beginning of the tenth century, the Arab traveller 
Masudi (913), auscutbay Cambay as standing on a deep bay larger 
than that of the Nile, the Tigris; , or the Euphrates, and with so strong 
central a tide that when it was low the sand was dry, and, even in 
the channel, only a little water was left. The shores of the gulf 
were covered with towns, villages, farms, tilled fields, trees and 
cocoanut gardens full of peacocks, paroquets, and other Indian 
birds.” The city, famous for its sandals, was governed bya Brahman, 
named Bania, who ruled in the name of the Balhara of Mankir, 
and was full of care for Musalmin traders and other strangers.” 


Abont the middle of the tenth century (942) the Chalu 

quered Anhilvéda. They spread their power over Broach anc ihe 
lan: }at the mouth of the Mah, and the town of Cambay was one of 
their ports. Shortly before the close of his reign (997), ore 
the founder of the dynasty, added to the importance of Cambay 
by settling there a Brahman colony. One company of Brihmans, 
brought by the king from Upper India, refused to stay in Gujarat, 

longing to return to the sacred banks of the Ganges. On consultin 

the holy books, it was found that the spot where the Mahi ente 
the ocean was inferior in sanctity to no place upon earth. Here they 
agreed to settle, and the lands known as the Kumdrika Kshetra, the 
field of ae sheen 2 for eight miles round a temple sacred to 
red | Samp were amare dtothem* Qn the site of this temple 
he old English _factory.® Not long after (1024), by tha - 


! Elliot's , VI. 354. Colonel Tod (Weenies India, 247) relates the same 
legend under a htly different form. ae the ancient city no longer 


fit for a ey from the sit of the , determined to. 
LA Siesta Rewoge # 8 the wilting ofthe head the | ose, devi, on tha: 
wea. he wrote on cits grant of the ancient town, with eighty four village, whee 


“Prairies d'Or, I. 2 - 24. Reinand's Memoir Sur I'Tnde, 221, Al 6.2 
and Thn Hankal (1193) also mention Camb ¥. ee 27, eens eee 


“ Borbes’ Ras Mala, TL 40. " Forbes’ Rus Mala, I. Ad , 
Bom. Gov. Sel., New Series, XXRVL 76, note. This cotlesnati ce acta 
i the eld of Devi * would soem to have been accompanied, by the transfer of the 


(De rant te 1879) notice, a league fram Cambay, therningal aria.” 
town * the ancien royal seat and chief eity of Sorath.’ This ieee Deke tee 
Naghera (Letters, Arcee 213). So, too, the anthor of the 
Aon ei rent al. {iL}, tes: Thev say that in ancient times there — 
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destruction of Somnith, Cambay became the chief Gujarat port, 
and, with the growing greatness of Anhilvada rapidly rose in wealth 
and ae ea By the middle of the twelfth century it was a 
well known naval station, fertile, and with good trade, well supplied 
with water and protected by a fine fortress.' About the same 
time mention is made of Parsi and Musalmiin riots in Cambay. 
One of the Musalmins, whose faction was worsted, made his way to 
Anhilvida, and meeting the king, Sidhréj Jaysing (1094-1145), 
hunting near his capital, complained to him that the Parsis and 
Hindus had attacked the Musalmins, killed eighty of them, and 
destroyed their mosque and minaret. To satisfy himself of the 
truth of the chuck, thin king set off secretly ona camel, and, moving 
about Cambay under a disguise, heard enough to convince him that 
the Musalmans had been badly used. On his return to Anhilvdda 
he aummoned two leading men from each class of the people of 
Cambay, Brihmans, Fire-worshippers, and others (Jains), and 
Tae | them to be punished. At the same time he made over to 
the Muzalméns money enough to rebuild their mosque and towers. 
About the end of the twelfth century, Jaysing’s mosques were 
destroyed when the Bala army invaded Anhilvada. They were again 
rebuilt by a certain Syed Sharaf Tamin, who made four towers 
with golden cupolas.” 

During the reign of Bhimdev II. in the year 1241, Vastupal, the 
famous Jain minister of Bhim’s steward Lavanpraséd and of his son 
Rina Virdhaval, was for some time governor of Cambay.* Ha 
foonded the religious institutions of the Jains, the Poshatas, and 
libraries of Cambay. This is distinctly stated by his friend the 
Paorvhit Someshvar, in the Kirti Kaumudi (IV. 50 seqq.), and is 
confirmed by the fact that the oldest MSS. of the Jain Bhandars 
date from the first half of the thirteenth century. He also built 
Jain temples, probably those whose stones were afterwards (1308) 
ased to build the Jama Mosque. 


Under the Vaghelis, the last of the Anhilvida dynasties, Cambay 
continued to increase in importance. At the close of the thirteentl 
century the Musalmiin invaders knew of it as the first city in Hind. 
Nor were they disappointed. The writers are full of the beauty of the 
neighbourhood bef the wealth of the city. The air was pure, the 
water clear, and the country charming both in scenery and buildings. 


ee = = = 


waa a city where the village of Nagrah now is, three miles (1) fos) irom Cambay. 
] ty was called Tam j, and its walla were of copper, and in support of this 
it is said that once, digging for a well, the workers found acopper brick (Major J. 
W. Watson). With regard to the date of the transfer, it seems worthy of note, that 
while Thn Haukal (943-965), who wrote before Sidhraj's grant, places the town of 
a six miles (one ang) inland (Elliot's History, L 39), Edrisi (1153), who 

wrote alter the grant, places it only three miles from the sea (Jaubert's E 171). 
peraien uy Beige (2 jaa a hamlet five miles north-west of the city. 
| ujardah ira, a 

* Jaubert's Edrisi (1153), 172, and Elliot's History, L. Ht. =e! 

ngage (121) - 1226) in Elliot's History, IL 162-164, where Bala is sup- 

® Eirti Kaumodi. 111. and Girnir and Abu inacripti Dr. Buhler. ‘Their dates 
show that the present Jain temples have been built since Vastupal’s time. 
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The plunder was abundant and rich, gold, silver, precious stones, 
— both silk and cotton, atamped, embroidered, and soiagten 

raises are borne out by Marco Polo who, about the year 
1290, 1200, dasoribed Cambey as the chief city of a large country and the 
centre of a great trade. 


Cambay’s four hundred and thirty years under the Musalmdn ralers 
of Gujarat include three periods. A hundred years (1800 - 1400) 
of active trade, but of much insecurity and cop eek cat wealth and 
than a century and a quarter (1400-15300 acon wealth and 
importance ; and two hundred years (1530-1 30) of de ecline, growing 
disorder, and failing wealth. 


About 1304, only a few years after Marco Polo’s (1290) visit, 
Cambay was captured by the troops of the Emperor Ala-ud-din Khiln 
(1205-1315). ‘The city was plundered, the temples broken down,! 
and the people slain without pity." A local governor was chosen 
and the city soon recovered. Ibn Batuta, who visited Gujarat on 
his way to thina (1345), found Cambay a very fine city, remark- 
able for the elegance and strength of its mosques and houses 
built by foreign merchants, the chief part of its population.’ In 
1346, soon after Ibn Batuta’s visit Gujarit rose in rebellion against 
Mohammad Tughlik (1825-1351), and, in suppressing the revolt, 
Cambay Wits sieadered by the Emperor's tr (1347). Ina 
second sebellicn (1349), the city was sacked by this cad Se and 
afterwards besieged by the Emperor. 
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' Elliot's History, ITT. 43, 163, 

2¥ule's Marco | Polo, II. 332, Polo's contemporary Marino Sanuto calls al 
one of the two chief ports of India (Ditto). Mohammad Ufi's story (p. ch pes 
man and Sidbraj Jaysing shows that, about Os hesinntng of the weliea bertaom (161A), 
Parsis were one of the moat important classes in Cambay.— (lana 
in + Ass Gombay Parada a (Eom. sot ee New Series, X. Ve ene tal 
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At the close of the fourteenth irene Bh aed on his being 
appointed to supersede Résti Khin, Cambay sent a deputation to 
-in Jodhpur to wait on the new governor Zafar Khiin and 





| seek his favour and protection. On Zafar Khin’s death (1411) a 4} 


party of nobles, lengning to Copoee Ahmad [. (1411 - 1443), took 
_Cambay. Failing to collect a force sufficient for the defence of 
_ the city they retired on Broach. Here they met with no better 
- success, and, shortly after, by the submission of its leaders, the 
_ revoltcame to an end. Ahmad’s active care for the trade and 
- naval strength of his kingdom greatly enriched Cambay. At the 
close of his reign it was a very noble city, twelve miles round,! 


q 

During the next eighty years of strong and successful rule, 
ially ged Beouan 13), who, 
: 









Speci | iy under Mahmud 1459-15 even more than 
Ahmad f., fostered its navy and trade, Cambay reached its greatest 
glory. In 1514 its houses were of stone and whitewash, handsome, 
_ and very lofty. The streets and squares were large and the country 
rich, fertile, and full of provisions. There were many craftsmen 
and mechanics, subtle wo edd after the fashion of Flanders : weavers 
of cotton, et and dyed, fine and course ; weavers of silk and velvet; 
‘makers of delicate articles in ivory; skilled embroiderera, silyer- 
smiths, and workers in coral and precious stones. Its people, well 
‘fed and well dressed, led easy lives, spending much of their time in 
pleasure and amusement. Drawn in oxén and horse carriages lined 
with rich silk and stamped kid skin mattresses, cushions, and pillows, 






















with bands of musicians playing instruments and singing songs, 
festive parties were continually passing through the streets on their 
way to the rich gardens and orchards outside of the city walls. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century the trade of Cambay 
suffered at the hands of the Portuguese, Many of its former maris 
on the coasts of Africa and Arabia were destroyed and much of the 
traffic with the south coast of India and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago was lost. Later on, with the defeat of its navy 
(1626-29), the plunder of its ports (1530-31), and the loss of Din 
(1596), the chief profits of the great commerce of G ujarat passed 
fromJoeal morchants to strangers. In 1535 the Emperor Huméynn, 
in bis pursuit of Bahadur, arriving at Cambay too Inte by only a 
few hours, rested for some days. During his stay, his camp was 
robbed by a body of Kolis, and in revenge the city was pillagec 
Three years later it was, with little resistance and tho loss of only 
twenty-two wounded, taken by the Portuguese captain Don Jofio da 
‘Castro. Most of the Moors were killed and the city was plundered 
and burnt. So great was the booty that the ships could not hold it. 
Vambay was then the richest city on the west coast. From supply- 















ed by the Indians the garment of the worl 





| | Nicolo de Conti (1420-1444) in Major's India in the XVth Century, [1 6, 20. 
a evs Harhoss, (1). ‘S travels probably lasted from about 150) to 1517. 

ambay only a short time after the death of Mahmud Bagada (1513), 57. 
a wan then the port of Cambay and the chief omporium of trade. | 

FF ig Rot, dee Indes, 116, Vita de Joio Castro, 42-45, and Die. Hist, Expl. 
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In the genoral disorder of the next forty years Cambay 
was, from time to time, handed from one to the other of the 
almost independent nobles. In the partition of Gujarat, during the 
minority of Ahmad IT. (1554-1561), Cambay, with Pétan, Choraai, 
Dholka, Gogh, and Dhandhuka, were assigned to Syed Mubérak. 
Shortly after (1560), on his defeat and death, the Syed’s estates — 
were seized iy the regent Itimad Khan. Again, in 1571, in com= ~ 
sequence of his victory over Itimad Khin, Cambay fell into tha — 
hands of Changes Khin, son of Imid-ul-Mulk Rumi, and was by 
him granted to his mother, This gift was the cause of CI gen 
Khan’s death. Bijli Khan, an Abyssinian commander, claiming a 
previous promise of Cambay, slaw Changes Khin (1572), and 
Cambay again became part of [timid Khan's possessions. 

In 1578, Cambay, then yielding a bee revenue of £40,000 
(Re, 4,00,000), passed under the Emperor Akbar. Visiting the city, 
and amusing himself by sailing on the gulf," Akbar brought weavers 
and other skilled workmen, and founded two suburbs, calling one 
after himself and the other Sikandar or Shakkarpura.*’ Though, by 
lowering trade and transit dues, Akbarincreased the prosperity of the 
province, Cambay was, from time to time, u ttled by the move- 
ments of insurgent bands, and was thrice ced and pal 1. 
In 1573, Akbar’s cousin and rival, Mirza Muhmmad Husain,” 
advancing suddenly from Khandesh, sur ised Broach and Cambay. 
Ten years later (1583), during the rebellion of Muzafar, the Inst of | 
the Ahmedabad kings, Said-ud-danlat, the servant of one Kaliinral | 
of Cambay, collected troops, seized Cambay, and held the city for 
some time (1583-84).4 Again in 1606, Muszafar’s son Bahadur, 
‘proclaiming liberty and laws of good fellowship,’ sacked and held — 
Canibay for fourteen days.” 3 

In 1583 the English made their first attempt to open o trade 
with India, Three merchants, Fitch, Leedes, and Newberry, with — 
letters from Elizabeth to Akbar ‘ King of Cambay’, started 
for Gujarat by way of the Persian Gulf. Reaching Ormuz in safety 
their efforts to trade were at first successful. But they were soon — 
seized by the Portaguese, imprisoned, and carried to ss - 
t 











4, TH | a 


from Gos, Fitch traded in India for some time, but none of 
carried ont the original scheme of visiting Cambay." : 
About the same time (1585) the Venetian traveller Cmsar 
Frederic found Cambay a fair city, of such trade as he could not 
have believed possible if he had not seen it? During one of his 








1 Bird's Mirdt-i-Abmadi, IT. 312. In the Ain dcAk ni (1500) Milsadwin 235), i 
revenue is returned at about £50,000 (cldnns re | pea) <6 “ioe fa, 
? Robertsan in Bom. Gov, Sel. (Naw Series), AXVL Bb, 


¢ Bird's Minit-i-Ahmadi, 366. Ag 

© Fineh (1608-1612) in Kerr's Voyages. VIIL °75, 9. . 

* Fitch in Hakinyt's Voyages. I, 375-402. Thanks chiefly to the fame of Ma hod 

Cmear Frederic was in Cambay twelve years after Akbar's conquest, that ia, in 
Lag Hakinyt's Voyagee, IL 344. _ No other notice of the famine to Which ie nae 
a ready munch distressed lor want of grain siege of Jundgad, the Gujsrdt— 
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visita, the city was in so great calamity and scarcencss that the 
Gentile people sup ba their sons and daughters, and asked the 
Portuguese to buy them, offering them for ten to thirteen shillings 
a piece. 

‘Except the first few years, Cambay was, during the whole of 
the seventeenth century, free from pillage or disturbance. Its 





manufactures maintained much of their importance, but the honour 


of being the chief Musalmén port of Gujarat was gradually Reese 
to its younger rival Surat. The old trade route through Cambay 

and Ahmedabad north by mount Abu was, for the time, closed by 
the disturbed state of Mérwér and Rajpaténa; Deccan wars kept the 
Imperial head-quarters in the south of Hindustan, in Khandesh, and 
in the Decean; and the increase in their size, and the grow: 
ehoalnese of the head of the gulf, made the mouth of the Tapti a 
eafer anchorage for European ships. In 1608 Cambay had still a 
topping trade for all sorts of cloth and rich drugs. Often near the 
city wero 38 many as two hundred small Portuguese grabs and 
fri i 





The Dutch established themselves in 1617, and in 1623: 


had a large and thriving factory". The English, in 1613, gained 

Portuguese dismissed from the town.* 

' — Shortly after the beginning of the seventeenth century (1611), the 

\ English traveller Finch describes Cambay os compassed by # strong 
brick! wall, with high and handsome houses forming straight pa 


streets, each with a gate at cither end. De la Valle, who was in 


; : 
Cambay in 1623, though he says little of the trade of the city or 
of the wealth of its people, gives the impression of considerable 
prosperity. The suburbs, stretching far beyond the town, were 
adorned by reservoirs, 1 seem by one beautifully built with a 
flight of marble steps. There was a hospital with rooms, where 
men and women suffermg from incurable diseases were rig Weed 

and wards for aged and infirm animals. Ogilby’s account, about 

fifty years later (1670), is interesting, though in some details 

incorrect. The city, twice as big as Surat, was surrounded by a 





b 
d 
: ies : 
- 
' Hakloyt’s V ves, LI. S44. 
S 5 ¥inch 11608-1615) in Kors’s Voyages, VITI. 308 
"S'De la Vallo’s Letters, 64-69, | According to some accounts the Dutch had a 
factory at Cambay as carly as 1604, but Stavorinus (LIL 107) gives 1617. They 
would scem to have closed their factory before 1670, 
| ‘* Sir T. Roe in Kerr's Voyages, UX. 315, | | : 
© "This is probably correct, as Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, LL. 15, 10) epeakes of it aso 
| pons (1695) talke of a handsome wall of cut atone (Travels, 101-108), 
wall, and Baldeus (about 1680, Churchill, 
) of o triple wall. Therenot (about 1666, Voyages, V. 36), a more carefal 
observer, gives some further details. The town walls were beautifally built of brick 
about four yarda high and with towers at intervala. The Governor had a castle, large 
| a Rte d ene wees Peale of baaontn bricks. bine of Guts ingest 
sany fine public gardens a marble Bree togpinete dere injardt © 
“of a governor | we bigeye yma Jelalo (1635) and Bal (1680) both speak 
Letters, 68, This part of the instructions contained in the second 
Sn ea out in any of the animal bosprtals in 
ia aH i. 
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leave to start a factory, and in 1616 were strong enough to have the: 
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Chapter ITT. double stone wall with twelve gates. In the middle were three 
History. great market places and fifteen pleasant orchards with four 
Ris Bett pode bend pb water all the year tne The streets wera straight 
aie and locked every mght by a great pair of gates. 
Decline. aoe partly brick partly freestone, were very moist and very cool. 
1800-1700. In England they would be accounted mean, yet they were the best 
in the country, covered with tiles, and having gutters for the rain” 
water. Outside of the walls were great suburbs the chief ornament 
of the mity. Though many ships came from all places, thé haven ~ 
~ was of no consequence, only a bare road. Ships of burden w | 
forced to he a good distance from the shore, Small vessels 7 
anchor at high water close before the city, but at low water they 
lay dry. The tides at Cambay were exceeding swift. The 
pe rushed so furiously that no horse could outrun it, and Tose 4 





to its full height in a quarter of an hour.’ Abont the same timo, 
Tavernier (1642-1666) states that a bank of silt, about a mile 
and-a-half broad, had formed between the town walls and the water, 
and that ts ships could come no nearer than from nine to twelve 
miles." Towards the close of the century (1695) the Italian traveller — 
Gemelli Careri, though he says it had lost much of ita splendour andy | 
Seale found Gambay a large and rich city? 


cnn eighteenth Ppa | Cambay had further « decline 
pT . was ( 720) ill © place of trade, contributing ante ahe 
i, wealth and grandeur of Surat, the chief centre of commerce. But 
it ‘was harassed by the Pitaners, mostly horsemen and bold fellows 
) who borrowed round sums from. the city by way of compulsion,’ * 
+ The Raj ute and Kolis plundered even to the gates, and sometimes — 
surpris od the city itself, for which neglect the governors’ heads _ 
Bri answored. In 1716 they were very bold and a at yin sO 
* that a stop was put to the trade of Ahmedabad i 
The Governor of Surat® raised an army of+20,000 men is chase 
and restrain them. But they laid so many ambuseades that in two _ 
months the army was reduced to less than half, and the rest were — 
obliged to get home with sorrowful hearts to Surat. 


4 

The English were the only Europeans who kept a factory at ~ 
Cambay after the close of the seventeenth saute?” "The history of — 
the English at Bape in the beginning of the eighteenth century, — 


—————— —_— = = - a — Ed 


} Atlas, V. 213. ? Tavernier in Harris, 17, 353. y 

® Gemelli Careri in Churchill, 1V, 18%. According to this traveller the cause of . 
Cambay's decline waa two-fold, the disonders that had overtaken the city since the — 
Portuguese consed to govern it, and the ailting of the gulf. Gemelli is mistaken about . 
he Fieshgreen, = the icathix, called Péluoece, 

* These are A Renan the ty 08 Evie Dev or J 
Patan (north of hy east longtnde 07 21) on the ate 
Patan on the south point of val harbour, had within it walla the 


Pe ee decie Kali Khin who afterwards was (1721-17 Slst Viceroy. Flas 
if ai cg ri (8 sented rice te rt he chose | 2-112) Sl Viouray 


snilton's New Account of gH 1.146, 
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runs in most respects parallel with the history of their larger 
establishment at Surat. At both places there were the same 
annoyances and obstructions. Both were subject to the oppression 
of Moghal governors, and were harassed on land by lawless 
Mardthas, and at sea by no less lawless Kolis and Rajputs. In 1720 
Mr. Mab a the Resident, suffered moch from the extortions 
of the Muhammadan governor, and in 1725 the whole city was 
threatened with destruction by two rival Maritha armies, under 
Pilaji Gdikwar and Kantaji Kadam, At Pilfiji’s approach the count 

people flocked in alarm to Cambay. Following them, he demandec 
£50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000), and when payment was refused he set 
fire to the suburbs. Soon after Kantaji came, claiming sole 
power to levy contributions, and offering Pilaji £2000 (Rs. 20,009) 
if he would leave. Refusing to leave, Piléji was attacked and 
defeated. Kantaji demanded a contribution of £11,000 
(Ra. 1,10,000), of which the English share was to be £500 (Rs. 5000). 
Mr, Daniel Innes, the Resident, remonstrated, pleading the privileges 
of trade and the exemption from all payments conceded to the 
English by Shéhu Raja. At this ‘the armed villains laughed". But, 
after receiving the first instalment of £50 (Rs, 500), they were forced 
to leave and nothing more was paid. ‘The followers of Hamid Khan, 
the Musalmiin governor of Ahmedabad, next appeared before Cambay, 
levying £3500 (Rs. 35,000) on the town, and demanding £100 
(Rs, 1000) from the Resident. ‘ The first time they went back witha 
put-off,’ writes Mr. Innes, ‘and the next witha flat denial, and I have 
not heard from them since, further than that the governor and the 
wenim: fellow here haa advised them to desist. They are but two 
undred men, and I am under no manner of apprehension’. 

governor then locked and sealed the English warehouses. This 
measure Mr. Innes counteracted by menaces and two cases of spirita, 
‘moro effectual than money in subduing Musalman greed’. The 
seals were removed, and the eccentric Resident, a month later, 
or to the congratulations of his superiors with this counter-hint, 
“1 shall have regard to your hint of the governor being dry: though 
I have quenched his thirst at my own charge too often for my 


_pocket’.? After Ahmad Khén’s followers left, a new deputy was 
appointed on promise of sending £9000 (Ka. 90,000) to Atenetaiaite 





is anm had to be wrung from the people of Cambay, and no 
sooner did the unhappy merchants and shopkeepers bear of his 
approach than they hid themselves, or made their escape to the 
neighbouring villages. For six days not a man was seen in Cambay, 
though the governor threatened, unless the people came back, to give 
over the city to pillage. —. 
The power of the Moghal Viveroys declined so gradually that it 





qs difficult to say in what year Cambay was established as a distinct 


state. Its independence seems to date from about 1730, when Mirza 
Jéfir Najam-nd-danlah was appointed ps master to the troops, 
reporter on Gujarat, and governor of Cambay. This Mirza Jéfir was 





' Geenim, for ghanim robber, ased of the Maratha agent. 
2 Surat Diaries, 1720-1726, in Bom. Quar, Rev, III. 73-75. 
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® Persian of the Najam-i-Séni family, a descendant of one af = 
seven ministers of Shah Ismail Safavi (1500), king of Persia. Cot 

to Gujarat a poor man, the Viceroy Mubdriz-ul-Mulk (1723- 1780), in » in 
1725, with the title of Najam-nd-danlih, placed him in command of 
Petlid, about sixteen miles north of Cambay. Soon after he received 
in marriage the danghter of Momin Khin Dehlami, minister of 
Gujardt and agent for Cambay and Surat.' 


In 1730, Chimn4ji Appa, the brother of Peshwa Bijiréo I., 
demanded from Cambay a contribution of £50,000 (Rs. 3,00 ,000), 
exacted nearly £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) from Petliéd, and ruthless] 
plundered Dholka. The trade and city of Cambay were threatene 


with ruin, What the Maratha left the Mosalmdns tried to extract. 


Another Maritha visit was (1733) followed by « second Musalman 
levy so oppressive that bankers and merchants closed their shops and 
left the city. Two years later (1735) the Maréthis demanded half 
of the customs revenue, threatening, in case of refusal, to lay waste 

the city with fire and seword.* 


For two years after his father-in-law’s death (1730), Mirza 
datir Da mentees remained in charge of Petlad. In 1780, 2 
nsequence of some baryripamieicisie with tho Mbit he retired 
wit jo » new Vong Mirza 
ajar the Maharéja ool service, Tease Mubériz-ul-Mulk the 

ae na Vise to retire from Gujarat without a struggle. In reward, 
he was made paymaster of the gui reporter on Gujarét and 
governor of Cambay, and the management of the lands near Cambay 
was entrusted to is cousin. Fida-ud-din Khin. Fora time Mirza 
Jiéfir held Petlid in farm. But disputing with the Viceroy, he was 
forced to give it up. In 1753, in consequence of Mula Muhammad 
Ali’s disturben oes,” Mirza J fir was ordered to take charge of Surat. 
But his it failing to take it, the city remained in the hands of 
Tepbakht K . At Cambay Mirza Jéfir was nearly independent. In 











' Thiet Momin Khin Dehlami, a descendant of the Dehlamite kings of Persia 
(02) in maid, like hia son-in-law Mirra sarc to have owed hin adlvanoe to he 

a Mubdriz- al-Mutk Sartuland Khan, Thro igh the influence of that oct anaes 
was, in 1714, appointed from Delhi te be sgt or Sara Sarat and Cambay, and at the sume 
time was put in charge of the districts of 

princi deputies in the other districts, Momin Khan Dehlami Toserved peau 


of Sorat. In the following yoar (1715), in of the chan 
acocenpanied the appointment of the Mahdrija Aliting th Viceroy, iis 1, 
Momin Khan lost his command. Regaining it im 1719 ree fo ) 






he waa in o jpoaition of go much fewer that, m the dications oan the Tiopeea 
roads, he ia eaicl to have simed at independence, (in the removal mee (1721), 
= omer magi wr promeige mone agit ory mig arve: aah oar 
or a mo ™ mor of Surat. | fi 
Mite Micenin Khan attempted, but without success, to resist Pildji Gdikwir in 
on Surat. In — orlbeng- P sates ll edt geahriee edad by the appointment ¢ 
Mubarisen ul-Mulk (Sard Viceroy, 1724-1790), chosen minister, dindn, About I’ 
Min Rn gare Mire Je daughter i ring. Fort ce Soya 
eantin as » an nily as t at 
Surat, He died in 1723 (Roberteo 2 lh shine 1726), and wee mt buried. in| = 
where, in J612, nie Seen hetoee, Sees to 
? Letters from the . at Cambay, 1730.1 1735. 
* Details are given in the Surat Statiatecal Account. Bombay Gazettoer, II. 110, 11, 
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1732, when the Viceroy left, he treated Ratansing the deputy Viceroy 
with little respect, and in 1734, when ordered to relieve Baroda, he 
withdrew, and left the city to fall into the Gaikwar's hands (1734). In 
the following year (1735) the Viceroy suspected Mirza Jiifir of secrotly 
helping Sohrab Khin to gain Viramgam; and, so strong was the 
ill-feeling between them, that Mirza Jafir, afraid of assassination, 
withdrew to Cambay. Soon after (1686), engaging o Maratha force 
near Cambay, he was defeated and compelled to retire within thea 
walls, where ho remained in spite of Ratansing’s orders to help him 
against the Marithés. Ratansing, in return, made over Petlid, 
Arhar-Métar, and Nadidd to Sher Khén, one of the Babi family. 
Mirza Jéfir was making ready to resist this transfer, when, with the 
title of Najamantdagiah Momin Khén Bahddur Firoz Jang, ha 
was (1737) appomted Viceroy. Opposed by Ratansing and the 
Théloris, Momin Khén was forced to seek the help of the Mardthés. 
Summoning Rangoji, he promised that, if they were successful, he 
would make over to the Marithés one-half of the Gujarit revenue, 
except the receipta from Ahmedabad and Cambay. Very shortly 

fter (1737) Abhaysing was ogain chosen Viceroy, At the same 


fame Momin Khan was told that the appointment of Abhaysing was 


nominal, and that the Emperor wished Momin Khin to persevere 10 
expelling Abhaysing and his adherents. Momin Khan, accordingly, 
appointing his son-in-law Najam Khan,’ governor of Cambay, 
advanced against Ahmedabad, and, with the aid of his Marétha allies, 
after a siege of nine months, captured the city? During most 
of the five following years Momin Khin’s head-quarters were in 
Ahmedabad. But in 1741, he visited Cambay, and took what steps 
he conld to prevent its decline. In 1743 Momus ied. “y 
As a temporary measure, he wns succeaded in the governmént of 
Guijarit by Fida-ud-din Khan his reputed brother, and Muftakhir 
Khan his son. In the following year (1743-44) Muftikhir was 
formally appointed Viceroy. Failing to hold hisown against Jawin 
Mard Khan and other members of the Babi family, he was forced 
to retire to Cambay. Here, along with Fida-ud.dia Khin, Najam 
Khin, and Rangoy,, plans were discussed for an attack on Ahmedabad. 
In return for his alliance, Rangoji, on the Gaikwar'’s behalf, demanded 
one-half of the Cambay revenues in addition to those of the reat of 
Gujarit granted by Momin Khan in 1737. Muftdkhir Khiin and his 
party at first refused ; but Rangoji, bringing an army close to the 
city, made them agree, and advance him a farther sum of £38000 
(Ra. 80,000). These schemes against the Babi coming to nothing, 








—' This Najam Khin was Zimal Abedin Najam Khdin, a descendant of the 
Najam-i-Sini family. He — Cambay for about eleven years, and in 1745 was 
pepe hy hia brother-in-law Muftakhir Khan (Momin Khdn IL) 
= Maritha help was dearly bought Rangoji in the firet instance promised to 
sid Momin Khan on condition of receiving one-half of the revenues of Gujarat, 
except the cities of Ahmedabad and Cambay. Afterwanis, Hatansing made more 
tempting offers, and, to bind Rangoji to his cause, Momin Khan waa foreed, in addition to 
his original concessions, to make over ta the Mardthds the whole district of Viramgam. 
? According to the account given im the Surat THiaries, Rangoji sat down before 
Cambay with twenty thousand men, and from this time, althen hobliged to take Lexa, 
the Marithés claimed half the revcoue of the city. On the ovcasion of the Mariths 
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Muftikhir Khan for five years remained in Cambay. From time to 
time he tried to enforce his right to be Viceroy, but his attempts 
failing, he instead determined to gain possession of Cambay. With 
this object he procured the death of his brother-in-law Najam Khiéin, 
who, since 1787, had managed the city. 


In these troubles the English factory suffered many exactions. 
In 1737, Momin Khan, pressed by the Mardthda for the price of their 
alliance, extracted from Cambay a sum of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). 
Attempting on one occasion to wring a contribution from Mr. Hodges, 
the English Resident, he was at first bought off by the present of a 
fowling piece. He then wanted to buy silk, iron, and sugar to the value 
of £5000 or £4000 (Rs. 30,000 - 40,000). This too the Residen: 
managed to evade, But he was not always so successful, and had 
from time to time to pay large sums.' In 1735, the Company suffered 
from a contest between Daniel Innes and Hugh Bidwell, who had 
been appointed to succeed Innes as Resident, Raising a mob, Innes 


tried to force Bidwell from the factory. Failing in this, he induced 


the Nawib to bring charges of incompetency against him, and, in 
consequence, Bidwell was removed and Munro seut in his pla 






The change did not benefit Innes, who was forced to retire to Surat 
In 1741 the Nawib forbade the exportation of indi 
erty belonging to Lambton, the chief of | 









sous : urat, who had 
disregarded his order. This act was declared an infringement of 
the English Company’s privileges, and some grabs were ordered to 


seize Cambay boats. On thia the Nawab speedily came to terma. 
The same process of capturing boats was, in 1743, with similar 
results, adopted by Sewel the next Resident.2 

Though trade was gradually deserting Cambay, the eleven years 


= 


(1737-1748) of Najam Khan's management seem to have been fairly 
* 






prosperous iveroy was interested in Cambay ; and, as noticed 
above, in i 


(741 paid it a special visit with the object of in juiring 
into the causes rie decay. During the years (I 743-1745) that 
followed. Momin Khiin's death, thongs the Cambay revennes were 
from time to time burdened by Maritha demands the city wns 
never attacked, nor its dec laid waste. The suburbs 


founded by Akbar were still inhabited, and the other nine quarters 


beyond the walls continned to support akilfnl and well-to-do crafts- 
men. At the same time the revenues had fallen off, and, in spite of 


the levy of fresh taxes,’ the total receipts were not more than 
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£40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000), At the close of 1750 (December) the 
Jesuit Father Tieffenthaler found Cambay governed partly by a 
Maritha Démaji, partly by a Moghal. The Moghal paid the 
Emperor no tribute because he could keep from the Marathis 
and the savage Kolis hardly enough for himself and his garrison. 
The city, thongh much fallen from its former state, was ver 

large, girt with bastioned walls more than a German mile round. 
Ita streets were narrow and dirty, its market place small and 
mean, and many of its high but dingy brick and cement houses 
were Tuinod, and others threatening to fall. The only objects of 
interest were two mosques, one of cut stone very beautiful; the 
Governor's house; and the English factory. To the north jomed to 
the city walls was a fortified suburb about 500 yards round with a 
broad gate, This was ruimed and almost without an mhabitant. Moat 
of the people were Hindus; the rest, except 200 Pérsis, were 
Musalmins. The English brought variona wares from Bombay 
and sent away cotton goods. These goods, woven in considerable 
quantities in the villages round, were ig gr ar much in demand 
in other countries, even in Europe. The only other industry was 
the manufacture of salt, Only small one-masted craft could come to 
Cambay, and even they, except in the rains and at very ngh springs 
when they could reach the walls, had to stop half a mile from the 
city, Seven years earlier the tide dashed in with such speed 
that a horseman at full gallop could hardly outrun it. Now (1750) 
the tide set against the east shore of the gulf, but at Cambay 
came s0 slowly and quietly as to give no great shock to vessels at 
anchor.! 

On hearing of Najam Khan's death, the Delhi Government 
confirmed Muftaékhir Khin in the chiefship of Soph f dignifying 
him with the title of Nur-ud-din Muhammad Khin Momin Khan 
Bahédur, and with the rank of a noble of 6000. Fida-ud-din Khan, 
when he heard of the death of Najam Khén, on pretence of 
condoling with the family marched to Cambay, but he was refused 
admittance and forced to retire. Succeeding without opposition, 
one of Momin Khan IT.'s first acts was to poison his half sister 
Nor Jahiin or Khanom ks the widow of the late governor, 
In 1752, when news reached Gujardt of the division of the provinces 
between the Peshwa and the Gaikwér, Momin Khén, who was 
always quarrelling with the Gaikwér's agent, begged the Peshwa 
to eld Cambay im his share. The Peshwa agreed, and, in the 
course of the year (1752), Momin Khdn paid Pandurang Pandit the 
Peshwa's deputy £700 (Rs. 7000), together with a present of four 
emall cannon. In the following year (1753, April) ghundthriv, 
‘the Peshwa’s brother, advancing within ten miles of Cambay, forced 
Momin Khin to raise his yearly payment to £1000 (Re. 10,000), 
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Even this was not enough to protect Cambay from Maritha demands. 


During the rainy season many parts of the Cambay wall full down, 


Hearing this Shripatrav, before the rains were over, made ready a 
detachment of troops and sent forward a messenger to examine the 
state of Cambay. That Momin Khan might not suspect his object, 
Shripatray had a valuable carriage built. Fitting it with gold and 
silver hangings, he gave out that it was meant as a present for 
Raghuuathrav, the Peshwa’s brother, and, toescort it through Gujarat 
he lett Ahmedabad with a body of horse and a party of five hundred 


Mavalis.' After a few days march, at Petlid, about sixteen miles 
north-east of Cambay, Shripatray halted and prepared to attack the” 


city. Here Viiyjlal, Momin Khan's steward, on his way from Bombay, 
hearing that Shripatrav was at Petlad, went to pay his respects: 
Buspecting Shripatrav’s designs, Vrijlal sent his master an 
express to be on his guard against surprise. Momin Khan made 
every effort to repair the walls. Nor were his preparations thrown 
away, On the first favourable evening Shripatray moved from Petlad. 
He counted on being at Cambay by midnight. But the guide lost his 


way, and he did not reach the city till shortly before daybreak. On 


nearing the town, the besiegers met with a second disappointment. 
Where they expected a breach, they found a new and strong fortifi- 
cation. One part of the wall seemed undefended, and this the Mavalis 
scaled. But again fortune declared for the parrison : troops unseen by 
the besiegers were at hand and drove back the assailants, By this 
time Mom Khan was on the spot with reinforcements, and a third 
attempt was repolsed with heavy loss. Next day the fighting was 
renewed, but again ended in favour of the besieged. After a week 
of fruitless effort Shripatray changed his tactics. Lettiny loose his 
men, he plandered anid luid waste the Cambay villages. 'his device 
succeeded, and Momin Khan, anxious at any cost to be rid of the 
Marathas, agreed to pay £700 (Rs. 700). ‘The Marathas withdrew, 
but such had been their violence and greed that the eleven suburbs 
were almost entirely deserted. Momin Khan was brought to the 


greatest straits, For the next year the district round Cambay - 


yielded him almost nothing. All but £6000 (Rs. 60,000) had been 
carried off by Shripatrdév, and, of what was left, the whole was 
to the Peshwa, half as his ordinary share, and the rest as a 


special present on condition that no Maratha should in future collect ~ 
‘the revenue at Cambay, At the same time Momin Khan seeing that 


he could not trust the friendship of the Maréithds, determined to 
increas: the strength of his army, With this object he was forced 
to resort to many acts of extortion. And though, for the time, his 
measures brought him in large aums of money, they did his state 
»: lasting injury, forcing from it many wealthy and peaceable 


Soon after this, the Peshwa made a second attempt on Cambav. 
Bhagvantriv, his agent, sent without tr | Sas yall vensieee 
But omin Khan knew why Bhagvantriv | come, and, on rf oe 
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inviting him to attack Cambay, he surrounded Bhagvantriv’s 
house and made him prisoner. An attempt of the Maratha 
rarrisons of the neighbouring towns of Jambusar, Viramgam, and 
Daandhuka to force the surrender of Bhagvantray failed ; and it 
was finally agreed that Bhagvantrév should be released, and 


‘that the relations between Momin Khan and the Peshwa should 


nain unchanged, In the following year (1754) Bhagvantriv made 
another attempt on Cambay, After several doubtful ps ey in 
peace was concluded on condition that Momin Khin should pay 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000). ‘The chief events of the next two years 
(1755-1757) of Momin Khan’s rule, the most successful period of 
his life, belong to the general history of Gujarat. He collected 
tribute from Kathidwar, captured Gogha, recovered Ahmedabad 
from the Mardthas, defended Ahmedal ad, and was finally forced 
to restore it to the Marathisin April 1757. The conditions of 
surrender were, on the whole, favourable. He kept Cambay, and 
was_paid by the Peshwa a sum of £10,000 (Rs, 1,00),000). On the 
other land, he was forced to pay the Marathas a yearly tribute of 
£100) (Rs. 10,000) and to give up all claims on the town of Gogha, 
Oahis return from Ahmedabad, Momin Khan was at first harassed 
by bis troops for arrears of pay. But on the timely arrival of 
his steward Vrijlal, with the Peshwa's contribution of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000), the demands of the army were satisfied. 


Shortly after tis (1757), Momin Khan is said to have instigated the 





murder of his steward Vrijlal. He attemptedto evade the eshwa’s 


tribata, and in hopas that his failure might be overlooked, he made 
arrangements for payinga visit to Poona. But Sadashiv Ramchandra, 
the Peshwa’s deputy, refused to allow him to leave until be bad 
made good his arrears. Advancing against the city he conimued 
to besiezs it till Momia Khan handed him a sum of £2000 
(Ra. 20,000). Shortly after, Momin Khan set out for Surat, and 
waa thore received by Mr. Spencer, the chief of the English factory. 
From Surat he sailed for Bombay, where the Governor, Mr, Bourchier, 
treated him with much courtesy. After a short stay, he went on to 
Poona, reaching the end of his journey in 1759. At Poona he was 
received with attention, ‘The Peshwas consin, Sadashivray, 


mat him at the gate of tho fort and conducted him to Bulajirav, 


who, embracing his visitor, seated him in the place of honvur 
next his own, and, after o few days, paid him the compliment of a 
return visit. Momin Khan, from his, long intercourse with the 
Marathis, know well how to please them, and distributing presents 


- with a free hand, gained great respect. After a two months stay 


he returned to Bombay, receiving from the Peshwa the present of 
an elephant and other valuable gifts. Whatever were Momin 
Khiin’s views in undertaking this journey, it in no way changed his 
relations with the Peshwa. A fresh treaty was drawn up with 
conditions the same as those previously in force. During his 
stay in Bombay, Momin Khan wrote the Court of Directors a friendly 
and respectful letter. The Court sent a very gracious reply, and 
their letter was preserved as record to be spoken of to every 
English Resident, or to any Native power with whom Momin Khan 
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Chapter IIL had dealings. From Bombay Momin Khan travelled overland to 


History Surat, reaching Cambay before the close of 1759. After his 
*y: return, Momin Khiin was at pains to gain as a friend Ganesh Apaji, 





The Novy? the Peshwa’s representative, and so successful were his advances 
1730 - 185 that it was arranged that the Peshwn’s agent should be withdrawn 
from Cambay, and that all Marétha claims should be satisfied by the 

yearly payment of £8400 (Re. 84,000). 
Musnlodn In 1761, the Delhi Court, taking advantage of the confusion that 
Rateal, fell on the Marathds after their defeat at Panipat (1761, January 7th), 


directed the chief Musalmén nobles to join together in driving them  ~ 
out of Gujarit. Momin Khiin and the Governor of Broach united 
their forces and succeeded in regaining Jambusar, With this their 
success ended. Dimaji Gdikwar advanced to the aid of Sadéshiy 
Ramchandra, the Peshwa’s deputy, and together they defeated 
Momin Khiin, laying waste his territory. Suing for peace, Momin 
Khiin was forced to pay the Peshwa half of his revenue, to sdmit 


& Maritha agent into emt and to make good the difference 
between £8400 (Rs. 84,000), the amount of tribute paid during tha 


two preceding years, and the half of his revenues. 
Momin Kida's From 1760 to 1766, though Momin Khan kept on good terms 
Heactions, with the Mardéthis, his exactions and oppressions half emptied 
1760 - 1768, the city. In 1766, his minister, Aga Rashid Beg, hit on a plan for 
obtaining the Brahmans’ hidden treasures, Asked tomect inone place 
to read prayers.and perform incantations for Momin Khiin’s health, 
Bréhmans came, and, at the close of the day, received Gd. (4 aa.) 
each, This went on for six days, On the seventh the courtyard was 
surrounded, tae Brahmans seized, and, to force them to discover their 
treasures, red hot nails were thrast into their hands. With much 
torture a sum ef £20,000 (Rs, 2,00,000) was gathered in two days, 
This cruelty caused lasting injury to Cambay. Many learned 
Brahmans and men of position fled for safety to the English m 
Surat. Aga Rashid Beg did not long enjoy his master’s favour, 
Suspected of keeping ccs Nien? vest 4 the plunder, he lost his office 


ee ae 


and was cast into mn. rards set free, ho was, two years _ 
ier, in attempting: to eacape to: Surat, stopped by the Nawib, and — 


Kidihis anc Kolis, At this time (1766) Cambay was so harassed by Kathi and Koli 
1766, forays, that Momin Khiin agreed to pay them a yearly sum of £400 
(Rs, 4000), and, provided they did not pl under his vitae, allowed 
them to puss unchallen i through his de, A Fier Damaiji's death 
ae, Angust),’ Momm Khan continned on good terms with the 
Jiikwar. Atthe same time he satisfied the Marithis with o amnaller 
share of his revennes than formerly, From about 1766 the Peshwa’s 
share came to be spoken of as one-fourth, choth, instead of ono-half. 
About this time (1771), fora sum of £7500 (Rs. 75,000), Monin 
Khdn bonght from the British the fort of Taléja lately won by them 
from a band of Koli pirates. The fort was held by the Nawab for 


, “setomg o, aa chemist, hal often tried to find the rh Shaan stone, anil it 
waa from breathing the sickly steum of some poisonous TS, BUNCE eae 
in the town of Patan. Bun, Gov, Sel. RXV G7, ws russ that be mot kis denth 


about two years, and was then, under leave from the British 
Government, made over to Bhiynagar.! 

Tn 1772, Momin Ehiin, ashamed of his. excesses or afraid of his 
talents, caused the death of his son Khiin Jahiin, a youth of twenty- 
two years? Mirza Teman, his accomplice in the murder of the 
prince, was p romoted to be deputy governor, and had great mfiluence 
in Momin Khén’s councils. In spite of the crime which gained 
him office, Mirza Teman proved a good governor, and during his 
ten years of power the people of Cambay had some respite from the 
oppression that marked the rest of Momin Khén’sreign. In 1782 

iret Teman was thrown into prisou, but was afterwards released and 
dismissed. Prosperity had now utterly forsaken Cambay. Tho 
country round was badly tilled, the people poor and degraded, the 
villages half ony The grandeur of the city was mingled with 
poverty and desolation, th é streets were empty, falling mosques 
named often 1 one were the only remains of its ancent 
magnificence. e weavers were few and poor, and, except the 
English broker, there was not a merchant of eminence. Tho 
revenues had equally decayed. Once the duty from tamarinds alone 
yielded a yearly revenue of £2000 (Rs. 20,000); now, when he had 
met the Martha claims, there was left to the Nawab not more than 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). From this he kept up a small establish- 
ment, maintaining two thousand Sindians and Arab infantry and 
five hundred cavalry.* 

During the ten years of Mirza Teman's power the Nawfb of 
Cambay played an important part in Gujarat politics. Déméji, 
dying in 1768, left four sons, Sayiji, Govindriiv, Mandjirfiv, and 

atthsing. Sayiiji being of weak intellect the second son Roriniehy 
claimed to succeed, and this claim was, in 1768, recognized by the 
Peshwa. This arrangement continued till, in 1772, Fatehsmg 
induced the Peshwa to recognize Saydji’s claim, and to appoint 
Fatehsing to be Saytiji’s deputy. Then followed the intrigues at 
Poona that ended in tho murder of Nardyinrdy, and the succession 
of his uncle Raghunathriév or Raghoba, Siding with Govindriv, 
the new Peshwa despatched him to Gujarit with orders to remove 
Fatehsing from Baroda, Momin Khin, who had formerly supported 
Fatehsing, thus became opposed to the interests of Raghunathray, 
and when, in the next turn of affairs, Raghundthrav reached 
Cambay a suppliant for help, Momin Khén refused to admit him, 
and Raghunthrév was forced to move on to Bhivnagar and from 
there to Bombay. 

Two year later (1774) Raghundthréy returned to Cambay. 
Backed by an English detachment he was anxious to be revenged for 
Momin Khan's rudeness. ‘ Strip him of his city’ was his prayer to 









1 ‘This fort lies on the east coast of Kathidwir, a little north of Gopndth point. It 
is mentional in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590), (Gladwin, I. @9), a 
Soe V. 208) as one of the Kdthidwir ports. The conditions were 

jawab should hold the fort as one of the Companys servanta, that when necessary 
be should allow the Company's troops to use it, and, unless allowed by the Company, 
should permit ne one else to holdit. Aitchison's Treaties (1576), 1V. 0] , dH. 

* Rammer 2, and Kobertaon 83. a ay 

* Oriental Memoirs, UL 16, 21, and LIL 69, 79. 
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the English general. But for this there seemed no sufficient reason, 
nor was it wise to remove one of the few remaining obstacles to 
Maratha power in Gujarat. It was better to reconcile their allies, 
and Sir Charles Mallet, the Resident, succeeded in eg 
Raghundthray to forego his grudge against Momin Khan and 
present him with valuable gifts. Shortly after, not more than 
thirty miles from Cambay, was fought the battle of Arras, in which, 
not without severe loss, Raghunathrav, by the help of the English, 
defeated Fatehsing and the Marétha army. Then (1779) came the 
change in English polities which led them to abandon Raghunath’s 
cause and allow Fatehsing to tule in Gujarat. When English 
influenceceased, Momin Khan went back to his alliance with Fatehsing, 
and in 1777 aided Fatehsing in his contest with Govindray. About 
the same time Fatehsing pressed Momin Khan to join him m 
stopping the Kathiforays. 4 omin Khan agreed,and, undertaking to 
maintain a line of posts to keep the Kathis from passing east of the 
Sabarmati, he received six villages yielding a yearly revenue of 
£900 (Rs. 9000). In spite of this agreement Momin Khan tried to 
keep up friendly relations with the Kathis. But hearing of his league 
with the Marathas, they plundered greet part of his lands. Forced 


to treat them as enemies, Momin Khan posted fifteen hundred foot 


and five hundred horse along the eastern bank of the Sabarmati. 
As this garrison cost more than the original allotment, Momin Khan, 
in addition to his former grant, received from Fatehsaing sums 
amounting m all to more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Of this, £900 
(Rs. 9000) were from Fatebsing; £1000 (Rs. 10,000) from the Peshwa, 
and £250 (Rs. 2500) from the revenues of the Matar sub-division. 

After the British capture of Ahmedabad (1780), Fatehsing, who 
recejved the Peshwa’s share in the revenues of Gujarat north of the 
Mahi, agreed to remit the Cambay tribute. In return for this 
concession, Momin Khan made over to the English the charge of 
the Cambay custom-house gate. This gate was restored to the 
Nawab in 1783, and, at the same time, under the treaty of Salbai 
1783, Febroury 24th), the right of the Peshwa to share in the 
Cambay revenues was renewed." 

Shortly before this (1782), Mirza Teman, the Cambay minister, 
was dismissed from office, The Mirza was succeeded by Kutbi 
Khanum, a woman of nr beauty, who formerly had much influence 
over Momin Khan.2 Her heavy extortions were the more keenly 
folt after the comparative security of Mirza Teman'’s management, 
Kutbi’s term of power did not last long. Before many months, 





' These villages were Kanjat, Kancta, Sath, and Bhinbhina in Petléd ; and Jhikar 


2 Grant Duff, 11, 288, 394, and Bem. Gov, Fel. XXVI 79. 

* This Kuthi Khdnom was the ern ares ef Mcmin Fhin Peblemi, who died 
ef the young Kbin Jshin who Was rd in WTS. the was the wife of Age 
Rashid Beg, the minister who devired the mbeme for torturing the Cemtay 
Trihmans. While ber husbond wee minister (1710-1700), Butiti Khdtvm was oo 
‘eriesa of intimacy with Momio Khar, to whem she had borne a acn, Mitra Jani, 
This w A : hoe oh eens Ee teonihn Bert Sate saris to furest. Weary of 
her life there she w © arn. Her vieh wae reedily granted, and in 1762 
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(1783), aftor ruling for thirty-five years, Momin Khindied. In spite 
of liis valour, military skill, andtact, Momin Kbda’s role was ruinous 
toCantay, Hia hoavy aad ill-jadged levies forse from the city the 
wealth an] skilled ind wtry which might, under batter management, 
have outlived the chagge in the courae of trade and the unchecked 
disorJer of the reat of the province.' 

Four months before his death Momin Khan chose as his snecessor 
Mahammol Kuli, the sonof Najam Khao, whom hehad poisoned in 
1743. Pais Najan Khia bv bova marciod to Nor Jahan, or Khaoom 
Bsrim, an illegitimate daughter of Momin Khanl, and so a half- 
siaterof Momin Khon If. By her Najam Khan had no issue. But 
an iatimasy with tha wife of one of his door-keepera resulted in the 
birth of a son, Hearing of ths child, Khanum Bagam brought him 
from a village soma distance off, and, changing his name from Mia 
Mana to Muhammad Kuli, saw that he was well cared for, 
Basidss this connection Muhammad Kuli was son-in-law to Momin 
Khaa IL. by marrying Jogai Khanom, his daughter by a slave girl. 
Mahammad’s succession was not unopposed. ‘Taking advantaga of 
the power which Momin Khan II. had Gioped to drift into her hands, 
Kutbi Khanum, gaining « strong Moghal party, proclaimed Mirza 
Jani, the son she had borne to Momin Khan Il. Muhammad Kuli 
gainad the day, and Kutbi Khainom with her sister Jamila Begam 
aud a large number of Moghals were driven from Cambay. 


After ruling for six uneventful years (1783-1789) Muhammad, 


Kuli died in 1789. He had only one dispute with the neighbouring 
powers, An offender of the name of Tapidas, Bying from a Baroda 
village, took shelterin Cambay. Asked to give him up, Mohammad 
refusd and allowed himto escape. Fatehsing advanced to Cambnay, 
and finding Tapidas fled, foreed Muhammad to ry ee fine of £1500 
(Rs. 15,000). With this exception the six years of Muhammad's role 
wasa time of quiet and good government. He left throe sons, Fateh 
Ali, Bande Ali, and Yawar Ali, the eldest of whom succes ded-in 1789. 

About the same time, at Baroda, Mandjiray succeeded his brother 
Fatehsing. One of Manaji’s first acts was to demand back the six 
villages granted by Patehaang: to pay for the garrison against the 
Kaithi inroads. Fateh Ali refused, and it was final'y arranged that 
the Baroda state should be allowed to withhold the yearly money 
payment of £1000 (Rs. 10,00) on account of the Kathis, 
and that the six villages should continue to belong to Corley 
Fateh Ali’s next act was to send a large present to Delhi. th 
return he received the title of Najam-ud-danlah Momtéz- 
alemulk Momin Khin Bahadur Dilawar Jang, and the rank 
of a commander of six thousand as Nawab of Cambay. In the 
early years of Fateh Ali's rule, Cambay was from time to time 
disturbed by Maratha demands. In 1792 the six disputed villages 
were again annexed by Baroda, but were a second time restored. to 





Sates eat ihe twcllagy ings of th patiah broker where waa (1787) no house. worth 
looking at. The peo failed to pay their taxes and the late Nawibh had ordered. 
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Cambay. About 1799 Atmdériim Bhau, the Peshwa’s agent, entered 
the Cambay district, and was bought off only by the payment of 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000). Again, in 1800, Babiiji Apaji, general of 
Anandrav Géikwir,in passing to collect the Kathiiwiir tribute, andor 
the name of arreara, extorted from Fateh Ali a sum of £5000 
(Rs. 60,000). 

At this time so low had Cambay fallen that the British factory 
was (1797, Aug. 21st) ‘negative in point of utility and in expense 
positively burdensome’.' The Bombay Board were of opinion that 
everything could be done through native brokers. Before this 
opinion could be acted on, events took a turn which brought the 
British Government into closer relations with Cambay. Malhirridy 
of Kadi attempted to take Baroda from his cousin Anandrév. The 
Bombay Government, appealed to for help by their ally the 
Gaikwar, sent a detachment of troops, which under the command of 
Major Walker, arrived in Cambay in 1802. Mr. Duncan, Governor 
af boatihey: accompanied this force and held interviews with ol 
Apéji, the Gdikwaér’s minister. The arrangements then mad 
(1802, March and June) did not affect the position of the Cambay 
state. But by the treaty of Bassein, passed soon after (1802, 
December 31st), all the Peshwa’s rightein Cambay were ceded to the 
British. In the following year 1803, May 24th), at the Nawib’s 
request the Bombay Government agreed to farm the tribute to the 
Nawib for four years, the Nawaéb engaging to pay yearly a sum 
equal to the amount formerly paid to the Peshwa, This arrangement 
has since remaimed in force.* 

In the following years, Babaji Apaéji, by putting a stop to the 
Kthi forays, made the Cambay forts along the east bank of the 
Sabarmati no longer necessary. Under these circumstances, in 1506, 
Bipn Kashi, commander of the Géikwir’s Mahi Kintha force, 
received orders to annex the six villages whose possession had 80 





often bein disputed by the G: and Cambay. At the same 
time Baépu Kashi took bonds from many of the Cambay villages for 


the payment of sums of money. Fateh Ali complained to the 
Baroda, had the bonds restored under promise that the English 
Government would put pressure on Fateh Ali to pay the Giikwar's 
lawful claims. 

In 1818, in consequence of the increase of their power in Gujarit, 
the British Resident at Cambay was withdrawn, and, in his place, 
the chief executive officer in the newly constituted district of 
Kaira was appointed Agent. 

In October 1823 Fateh Ali Rhin died. As ho left no male issue 
be was succeeded by his brother Bande Ali Khan, who ruled for 


eighteen years, Dying (1841, — March) without a son, the 


mucetssion went to his  ¥déiwar Ali Khan. This ce 
waived his right in favour of his aon Husain Yawar Khén tho 


present ruling Naw4b, whose hereditary title is Najam-ud-daulah 
1 Bast India Papers (1705-1800), IIL 16 
Treaticn (1876), LV. 38-04 WH, Vol. 23 of 1864 5 Aitchison's 
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Mumtis-ul-mulk Momin Khin Bahadur Dilawar Jang, Jifir Ali Chapter ITIL. 
Khan, the Nawab's eldest son, at present (1890) twenty-four years History. 
of age, is quiet and well conducted. He is married to arelationof 44. wayan 
his —- the daughter of the Mulvi of Masulipatam. There is  j 739-150. 
no issue, 


Since 1818, the relations between the Cambay state and the 
Imperial Government have remained mC REN There are no ~ 
treaty engagementa, and, except the payment of a yearly tribute, the 
Nawab of Cambny is almost uncontre olted 3 in the management of his ' 
state. Over his own people he has the power of life and death. There 
is no appeal from any i ok his awards; and the Political Agent, the 
Collector of Kaira, oe no direct authority, is little more than 
the recognised mediim between the Nawéb and the Government of 
Bombay, Under the “og her ean of 1857 the right of any succession 
valid jhammadan law, has been secured to the 
Nawab, and hei is ‘entitled toa salute of eleven guns. The state has 
a military force of six field and two other guns, thirty-five artillery- 
men, 250 cavalry, and 330 infantry and police. . 

In 1888, three years before the accession of the present Nawab, in 

of the long peace, the lands round Cambay were desolate, the 
onty ruinous, and its trade dead. Since 1838 trade has to somo 
extent revived. Butthe improvement issmall. No efforts have been 
made to foster SMe or commerce. The harbour has been left to 
roan east no have been taken to clear the silt or make lees 
erous the gulf’s troublesome navigation. : 


é The following i is the Cambay family go 
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The order of succession ia indicated by Roman numerals. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
/ ADMINISTRATION. 


Chapter IV. Tue lands of Cambay are tilled either by peasants holdin 

Administration, ‘direct from the state, or by the yearly tenants of the village head- 

ms men. The peasant-holding, khatabandi, system is in force in the 
cases better class lands capable of regular tillage; the yearly tenant, 
ganotia, system is ordinarily adopted only in the poorer soils. 

‘ Under the peasant-holding system land pays the state a fixed sum, 
and, though without the Nawdb’s leave he has no power to transfer 
the land, the holder cannot be ousted so long as fe pays his rent. 
In ordinary cases the right of occupancy has no money value. But 
if the former holder has improved the land, the new comer pays 
such sums as arbitrators or a committee of villagers may award. 
Under the yearly tenant, ganofia, system there is no fixity either 
of possession or of rent. This system is commonly in use only mm 
the poorer lands which, from yeor to year, the village headman lets 
ont at low rates to any one willing to take them. 


No land is liable to be sold in payment of the holder’s private 
debts. And, though there is no special exemption in favour of the 
enltivator’s property, the civil courts are expected’ to use discretian 
in attaching field tools. | 

Except in the const, hard, villages, the land assessment is paid im 
money. In the coast villages, after dedneting the estimated cost of 
production, the crop is divided into two equal one for the 
state, the other for the cultivator. A few large landholders sublet 
their fields. Bat, except the poorer soils cultivated by yearly 
tenants, the land is generally tilled by the person in whose name 
it is held. 

As the state has not yet beon surveyed, the mothod of realizmg 
the land revenne is somewhat rough and irregular. For first-class 
land capable of ms lding sugarcane, opinm, and tohaeco, found 
almost solely in Undel and Pachiagim, the rates sometimes rise to 
nearly £5 the acre (Rs. 35 the higha). In other villages the assessment 
on the best lands varies from I4s. to £2 16s. the acre (Rs. 5-20 
the bigha); on rice land from 5s. Gd. to 17s. the acre (Rs. 2 -6 the 
bigha) ; and on dry-crop land from 5s. 6d. to 14s, the acre (Rs. 2-5 
the bigha). These rates, though nominally fixed, are changed at the 
Nawiab’s pleasure. Compared with the corresponding assessment in 
the neig Souris British lands these rates are high. On the other 
hand remissions are constantly claimed and granted, while the 
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record of the area under cultivation is often so imperfect that many 
a farmer raises crops on double the area for which he pays. The 
collection of the revenue is nominally spread over a large part of the 
year, and certain days, in November, December, February, and April, 
are set apart for paying the different instalments. These rent days 
are seldom kept, the time for collecting depending on the pleasure 
of the manager, or on the needs of the state. 

Formerly the land revenue was farmed. Now, except ina few 
villages, the state share is collected by village accountants under 
the control of a central superintendent, ddroga, with whom are 
associated two head-quarter clerks, a Hindu, and a Musalmén. 
Arrears are strictly collected. A certain’number of men are billetted 
on the defaulter, and, besides the cost of their keep, he has to pay 
a daily money fine of from 3d. to 2s. (2 as.-Re. 1). Should 
stronger measures seem necessary, the old method of setting the 
debtor in the sun with a block of wood on his head is said to be 
etill occasionally resorted to. When poverty, or loss by fire is 

|, the revenue superintendent has power to grant special 
remissions. In villages whose revenues are farmed, if the people fail 
to pay their rents, the revenue superintendent aids the contractor 
in recovering his demands. 

The Nawab pays little attention to the land revenue, and, as a 
rule, its management is loose rather than oppressive. Inthe villages 
assigned to the Nawéb’s sons there may be occasional oppression, 
but in these cases complaints do not reach the Nawib, On the 


whole, the land assessment is by no means heavy, and its collection 


is not 80 irksome as to make the people move to the neighbouring 
Kaira villages. 

Except serious cases tried by the Nawab in person all ordinary 
criminal charges are heard in the city by the city magistrate, Lolwdl, 
and in the districts by the rural magistrates, darogds. Cases calling 
for severe punishment are by them referred to the Nawab, who also 
hears criminal appeals. The Munshi, who carries on correspondence 
with the Political Agent at Kaira, is the head of the political 
department. 

There are three civil courts: the original civil court, diwant adalat ; 
the first appellate court, fajvizeani ; and the highest appellate court, 
diwan khdna, where the Nawab, assisted by an assessor, hears 
final appeals. In miscellaneous appeals and caste disputes the 
head of the merchants’ guild, nagar seth, and one or two chief 
merchants act as assessors. In cases of Hindu law « hereditary and 

aid Shastri is attached to the court. Most debt cases are decided 
yy arbitration. When brought into court the judge 1s an by the 
following rules. If the suit is filed within six years of the date of the 
“eagles principal and interest are awarded ; if the suit is filed after 
six and within twelve years, only the principal can be claimed; if 
between twelve and twenty years have passed, only half the principal 








1 The Nawdb's second son ia now (1580) city magistrate. 
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can be recovered; ifafter twenty years, only one-fourth ; and no suit 
may be brought after thirty years from the time the claim eee 
run. A fee of 2} per cent ia taken on all money claims. The 

of the defendant to pay the amount decreed is commonly punished 
by imprisonment. 

There is a divorce court presided over by 4 salaried and hereditary 
officer styled Kazi who is an assessor m all religious matters. As 
head of the registration department the Kazi signs and seals 
all bonds affecting immovable property. ‘he proceeds of the 
registration fees are equally divided among the Nawab, the 
Munshi, and the Kazi. In divorce cases, the Kazi levies fees graduated 
according to the social standing of the person claiming relief. 
The following statement shows what fees are charged and how 
the revenue is distributed. In cases of certified poverty part of the 
fees is remitted : 
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Civil and criminal cod 





i x Sy ciate heen ntrouaosd: ‘ait the 
procedure is Suppose to regulated by their provisions. ‘Tl 
practico is irregular and open to SS aie crea 
om neither summons nor warrants are issued, and perso 
pprehended on the merest suspicion, are often | until bail is 
tigger ae found, or release purchased. Civil justice is 
Ea lens free from abuse. Complaints of bribery and extortion are 
general, and, so little are the court officers controlled, that de 








at 9 the Nawab himself, are onsd ecmsetiiaie'ta he uss aalie OEE 
Aes oy No appeal hes to the Political Agent. But a 
plaint, found by him to be reasonable, can be referred to the 


Nawab, and in such cases justice is usually done. 
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_As in other parts of Gujarit, the village headman is called | chief, : : 
: : a 


mukhi, The office is sometimes, though not always, heredit 
the holder is rewarded lig the grant of tenb-tiee ieee Sie 
magisterin] 





powers. The other village officers aro the dvania, 8 
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‘Rajput, Koli, or Musalmin paid from 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) a month, 


sho helps in collecting the stato demands, guards collections on 
their way to the treasury, and does the ordinary work of a messenger ; 
and the tracker, nly held 





pagi, ® Koli, paid in land and commo 
responsible for stolen property traced within the limits of Ins village, 
who goes with the headman round the village at night, watches, and 
tracks thieves. In large villages there 12 a Koli or Musalman 
‘messenger and pound-keeper, javaldér, paid in grain and by twenty 
per cent of the pound fees. In some places the villagers keep private 

In 1879 the gross state revenue was returned at £58,860 
(Rs. 3,883,630). This is derived from four chief sources, land 
assessment, salt, land and sea customs, and miscellaneous cesses. 
The yearly tribute settled under the treaty of Bassein (1802) is 
£2547 10s. (Ra. 25,475-5-1). The British Government has also a 
share in certain cesses, which in 1878 yielded £105 14s. (Rs. 1057). 
During the same year the British share in the salt excise amounted 
to £6171 184. (Rs, 61,719). 

“The cash received from the different branchés of revenue is 
lodged in treaguries in the Nawab’s palace. The district land 
revenue is, under the care of a superintendent, kept in a separate 
treasury called the country office, pargana kacheri, From the land 
revenue all establishment, food, and clothing charges are met, 
and the balance transferred to the Nawab’s private treasury, Th 
receipts from the const villages, collections on account of land and 
sea customs, and the proceeds of the miscellaneous cesses are 
considered the Nawab's private revenue and are at once lodged 
under the care of the private treasurer, toshakhana daroga.' 

In former years the Cambay customs and transit duties were a 
heary burden on trade, The duties were (1864), on cotton 441 
per cent, on carnelians 7°50 percent, on cotton goods 6-05 per cent, 
on grain 6°50 per cent, and on tobacco 10°98 per cent. These duties 
were greatly enhanced by unauthorized levies extorted from 
merchants at every toll-bar, néka. In 1854 the attention of the 
Bombay Government was drawn to this taxation, which, besides 
injuring bay, was seriously affecting the traffic through the 
neighbouring districts. After mach negotiation the Naw&b agreed 
ta fixed and moderate dutics. The toll-bars were removed, and, 
instead, a single charge was levied. Of the proceeds of this tax, 
which varies from one-half to three per cent on the estimated value 
of the article, the British Government receives one-fourth, and the 
remaining three-fourths are handed over to the Nawab. ° The terms 
of this agreement were revised in 1871, when it was provided that, 
to protect the roads, the Nawib should maintain from his share 
a fixed establishment of foot and monnto ae The yearly cost 
‘of the police force amounts to nearly £500 (Rs. 5000). 0 the 
balance two-thirds are now spent on improving the city of Cambay, 
and the remaining third on education. 





_} Toshdkhdna is literally the present department, 
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Though Cambay is recognized as a British port, only the 


British tariff of valuations, not the tariff of duty, is in force. 
British rates are generally levied on imports, but on exports there is 


a uniform oes of five percent. The custom-house arrangements 
in the 


are equally hands of the Nawab and of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. ‘Two sets of books are kept, and the Nawéib has power to 
object to any decision passed by the British Customs Officer. 





The Imperial share of the land and customs revenue is realized 


by @ superintendent, mahdlkari, a clerk, and five messengers, 
maintained, under the Collector of Kaira, at a yearly cost of £144 
(Re, 1440), with a guard of a head and six constables of the Kaira 
police. 

Besides rent the land yields three minor. items of revenne, the 
bayri cess, the kotra cess, and grazing fees. The bajri cess is a 
tax of 3s. 54d. (Cambay Rs. 2) on every cart-load of millet. The 
kotra cess is a tax of one 9a cent on every holding paying a yearly 
rent of £8 139. (Cambay Rs. 100) and upwards. The object of this 
cess is to pay for the keep of the Nawab’s horses. The grazing 
fee, paid by Rabiris and other cattle owners, is a charge varying 
from 1s. 9d. to Os. 11d, (Rs. 1-4) the head of cattle. The yearly 
collections amount to about £430 (Cambay Re. 5000). 


Of non-agricultural cesses there are two : the craft tax, mohalarfa 
vero, and the profession tax, kasab vero, The tax on crafts yields about 
£170 8. (Cambay Rs, 2000) a year. The profession tax is levied at 
the following rates : on each oil-press 3s. 54d. to 8s. 7fd.(Rs, 2-5); 
on each cotton-carding machine, 3s. 54d. to 8s. 7fd. (Rs, 2-5) ; on 
each shoemaker’s shop, 3s. 54d. (Rs. 2) ; on each grocer’s, 5s, 24d. 
(Rs. 3); on each blacksmith’s, 3s. 54d. to 8s. 74d. (Rs. 2-5); on each 

nter’s, 3s. 54d. to 8s. 77d, (Ra. 2-5) ; on each tailors, Se. 244. 
(Rs. 3) ; on each goldsmith’s, 5s. 24d. to £1 2s. 64d. (Rs. 3-13); and 
on each potter's wheel, 3s. 54d. to 5s. 24d. (Re. 2-3). In the case 
of tanners the tax, L7#. 3}d. (Re. 10) and upwards according to the 
of the village, is levied in one sum from the whole community, 
and from weavers of the Dhed caste a charge of 8s. 7jd. (Rs. 5) ia 
made on each loom. In addition to these special cesses, there are 
one or two taxes peculiar to the city of Cambay. The chief of these 
is a house-tax, ab present fixed at a uniform rate of ls. 1d. (10 
annas). This tax, known as the kathia pél vero, was originally 
levied to protect the people from Kiithidwaér robbers. A special 
additional fee is levied on houses in better streets. There is 
also a market cess of 6} per cent on all articles sold. 

Tha ° is under the charge of the Inspector of Post Offices, 
Gujarét Division. From Cambay ® runner passes daily through 
Petlid to Anand Railway Station in Kaira. : 
hes pets census, of si the total Hindu male 
population, $541 or 9°28 per cent were able to read and write, or 
were being taught. Of 33,371, the total Hindu female population, 
23 were able to read and write, or were being taught. Of 
6095 Musalmén males, 487 or 799 per cent were able to read 
and write, or were being taught. Of 5787 Musalmén females only 
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two were able to read and write. Within the last two or three 
years education has made much nee Besides several private 
schools, there are now two schools under the charge of the Political 
Agent, with an sssiy ska ana of some 280 children. These 

is are supported from a grant of one-third of the Nawéb’s inland 
customs, a yearly subscription of £50 (Rs. 500) from the Nawab, and 
the school fees. Seven scholarships, at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000), 
have lately been endowed by Mr. Varjivandiés Ménekchand, 
Cambay merchant. To complete their studies the holders are sent 
to the Nadiid High School. 


Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Chapter V. Cambary, ee latitude 22° 21° and east longitude ie} = — 
Places of Interest. 2 Population of 35,709 souls, ia the seventh city in Gujanit and 1 
Emre of Interest. / mare in the Bombay Presidency. Rectangular in shape it covers 
about four square miles. Portions of its old brick wall remain. 
Through the wall, besides two small openings for foot and horse 
travellers, there are eight gateways broad enough for carriages. 
Beginning from the north and passing east, the chief gates are, on 
the north two, the Fateh and Pit; on the east three, the Mindla, 
Chaka, and Gaviira ;on the south two, the Forza and Makéi; and 
on the west the Chakimali gate. Beyond the = wall, though the 
sites of the old snburbs ean scarcely be traced, there are some 
modern buildings and « few of the older remains in a state of good 
repair. Of these the chief are, on the north-east of the city beyond 
| the Mindla gute, a reservoir also called Méndla, a garden, and 
‘ ‘some fine buildings, said to have been raised in 1802 in hononr of 
“* Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay. On the north-west, beyond the 
x Fateh gate, is another large reservoir, and a small house, said to 
_. have belonged to Kaliinrdi, the reputed founder of the present, 
ty town. Kaliinrai’s memory is still preserved by the Vinifis of the 
A Benn, city, who, on Dasera day (October), visit the garden and perform 
- Whee ceremonies in his honour. Near this are other gardens kept in 
A. order by the Nawib, and at a short distance is the Idga or 
“ Musalman place of prayer. Here, twice a year, on the Rameau 
:> and Bakri ide, the Nawab, with a large retinue, comes to worshifi. 
ae On the south-east, beyond the Furan gate, is the English burying- 
“ ound surrounded by a well builtwall. And,on the south, beyond 
the Makai gate, are some warehouses and stores, | 
e _ The chief buildings are the Nawab’s | » his court, and the 
j: dwellings set apart for hia household, all in fair order, There is 
. also the large residence, originally the English Factory, and 
afterwards made intoa sanitariam for European officers. This 
Property wus, in 1835, sold for £4000 (Rs, 4 i000) to Karsetji 
Yestanjt Modi, a Bombay Parsi! At present part of the buildi 
ied by the resident British Native officer, and the rest is 
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Of the older remains, the chief is the Jama Mosque, built about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century,' from the stones of Hindn 
temples. It measures 200 feet by 210, and its inner court 
120 by 135. Except that it is somewhat smaller, its plan and 
arrangements are almost the same as those of the Altamash Mosque 
at Ajmir. In other respects the two buildings are most aie 
The three Cambay arches are plain to baldness, and low to suit the 
dain pillars of the interior. The pillars, all taken from Hindu 
temples, though arranged with little care, form a picturesque whole. 
One of the mosque’s most remarkable features is the tomb of Imrir 
bin Ahmad Kajaraéni the founder. Wholly composed of Hindu 
materials, it is two stories high, and was crowned with a dome 
twenty-eight feet in diameter. The parts, taken apparently from 
different buildings, were so badly fitted, that, after standing som 
three centuries, 1b fell, and has since remained a rum, singu 
picturesque in form and exquisite m detail,? | 

Another place of Musalmdn resort, where persons who have 
oe shipwreck come to pay vows, is known as the Khéja 

r Mosque. Near the site of this mosque are the ruins of 
an old light-house. Outside of the city walls, near the Nérangshar 
reservoir, ia the tomb of a saint known as the Balasir Pir held in 
much veneration by Bohora Musalmins. Of Hindu remains there 
isa dain temple of Pirasnéth. This is of two parts, one above 






round, tho other under ground with the date 1526 (S. 1582). 


were are also, in and near the city, nine reservoirs, of which 
the chief is called Nérangshar. These works are said to have 
been built at the charge of a Sanne Beis named Nagina, who 
chose for each a word beginning with N, the initial letter of her 
own name. Many wells near the city are of great age and much 
beauty. One object of some interest is the hospital for animals 
maintained bythe Nawib, out of respect for the wishes of his 
Jain subjects, » 

‘On the whole Cambay is poor and ill-cared for. Little money 
is available to improve the town or repair its buildings; and, wit 
dull trade and few industries, its craftsmen and traders have little 
to spend on their shops and houses. 





' Fergusson gives 1925, Mr. Summers (Bom. Gov. Sel. IV.) 1308, 
. Forgusna’s Aruhiteotute, Il. 537. 
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SURAT STATES. 


—j__ 
BANSDA‘ 


Ba'nada (Vansdn), a tributary state under the supervision of 
the Surat Political Agent, in 20° 44’ north latitude and 73° 25’ 
east longitude, with an estimated area of 240 square miles, had, in 
1872, a population of $2,154 sonls or 139-9 to’ the square mile, and, 
in 1879, a gross revenue of £13,986 (Rs, 1,959,860), 

It is bounded on the north by the Géikwir's Andyal sub-division, 
and the river Ambika, on the enst by the Géikwir’s Vidra 
sub-division and the Khindesh Dings, on the south by the 
Dharampur state and Kalvin sub-division of Nasik, and on the 
west by Dharampur and Chikhli in Surat. 

Tt isa belt of rough tree-covered country, full of smallhills and 
valleys, lying between the Surat plain and the Sabydédri mountains. 

Rising in the Dang forests, the river Ambika flows through 
several Banseds Villages. The Kaveri, from its ar ID 
Mankunia hill, flows, by the town of Bainsda, towards ‘Chikhli and 
Balsér, where, at Viigarach, it joins the Ambika. There are few 
wells and ponds. From the large area uf brushwood and forest, 
much of the water is always charged with vegetable matter and 
unwholesome. After a season of scanty rainfall, even bad water is 
very scarce. To improve the supply, at a cost of about £50 (Rs, 300) 
two wells were mess su 1877, one at Champaldhara, and the other 
at Vandarvelu. In 1878, £310 (Rs. 3100) were spent on six wells 
and two ponds. A dam, bindhdra, has, at a coat of £118 (Rs. 1180), 
been built across the river near Bansda. 

Though by clearing forests the climate has of Inte somewhat 
inbrovedl it Is still, especially from the end of the rainy season to 
the middle of the cold weather (October ~ Jan ), unhealthy, 
Fevers and other disenses prevail throughout year. The 
average rainfall for the last three years is estimated at sixty-four 
inches. In the hot weather the temperature is mach the same as 
in Chikhli, the thermometer ranging from 90° to 105°, 

Of minerals a black hard stone nsefol for building is found in 
abundance. Of timber trees, there are teak, wiy, Tectona grandis ; 
blackwood, sisam, Dalbergia sissoo; haladvan, Adina _ cordifolia ; 
tanachh, Ujainia dalbergioides ; sédado, Terminalin arjuna; bibor 





ais From materials supplied by Rio Bahfidur Keshavlal Nathubbai, Superintendent 
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Binsda. Pterocarpus marsupiilm ; kalam, Stephegyne panifolia ; catechu, 
aie  kher, Acacia catechu ; mhowa, mahudo, Bassin latifolia; jambudo, 7 
Bugenia jambolana; hasan, Briedelia montana; timru, biospya | 
montana; kandi, Acacia kerek ; vajari ; and kangdoli, Of these 
hoaladcan and sadade are of special, and the rest of middling, ' 
value, Though Bansda lies close to the Dangs its timber is not nearly 
eo valuable. ‘Till the time of Raja Gulabsingji (1862 - 1876), when h: 
some lands were reserved in five or SLX ry the forests were : 
farmed out and freely used by the cultivators. In 1877-78 to prevent — 
the destruction of valuable timber, teak, blackwood, catechn, _ 
tanachh, haladvan, sidado, bibg, sven, anti, véjari, and mahuda~ 
were set apart ad state trees and can be cut by cultivators ooh : 
on showing passes, and for honsebuilding or field purposes. . 4 
ent dhaman, kalam, kangdolé, savas, timr, dhamodi, bedo, admar, | 
hodra, kirai, and other firewood trees, no pass ig required {n- 
1877, 247 passes were iasned, and about £200 (Rs. 200 > worth I 
of timber and bamboos were éut. Of Inte, the forest establishment 
has been increased, and all forest lands suited to the growth of 
valuable timber have been marked off and are strictly preserved. | 
Animals. Except that, from scanty tnrage, the cattle are smaller and 
rer, the domestic animals do not differ from those found in — 
central Guests. The chiof wild animals are the Tiger, vagh, Felis 
oy os crags at dipdo, Felis leopardus ; the Bear, rinchh, Ursus 
iabiatna ; the Hunting Leopard, chitah, Felis jubata; the Hog,” 
dukkar, Sus indicus; the Pox, lonkdi, Vulpes bengalensis ; the — 
Antelope, Faliar, Antelope bexzoartica; the Four-horned Antelope, 
bheker, Tetraceros quadricornis ; the Deer, chital, Axis maculatas. 
Population. According to the 1872 census the pulation numbered 32,154 
souls, of whom 31,313 or 97°3 were Hindus, 620 or 1°) per cent — 
Musslmans, 210 or -065 per cent Piérsis, and 11 ‘Others, — 







=o The percentage of males on the total population was- 6271 andot — 
== fanales 47-9. Of the $1,813 Hindus all but 1436 (males 771 
2 females 665) belong to the kaliparaj or black races. Almost all ol . 


= earnings on spirits. The four chief tribes are Konkna Kanbis, 

= Chodhrés, Dhondits, and Gémtés. Of these the Konknés with — 
| thirteen clans' sre the largest. Living in the hilly villages 10 the — 
south and east and speaking a corrupt Gujaréti, though thriftless 
eultivatora they are very fuithfal and bonest. They are firm — 
believers in ghosts and witcherft. When any oné is attacked with — 
fever or other disease, # holy man, bhayal, is ealled in and is given — 
palm juice, tdi, and other spiritnous drinks, He then makes an | 
offering to the fire, and shaking his head like one sessed, 

atters some woman's name as the cause of the sick man’s distress. — 


them are very poor living from hand to mouth, and spending their . 


mitt DN iiebes 
j . it nie 





= The woman is supposed to be s witch and is ill-treated by the. 
i sick man’s friends sometimes so severely as to causo her death. The 
=~ Parsis, liquor-sellers and revenue contractors, enrich themselves: 
= SSS ae 
ee —-— = a 
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at the expense of the dark races. Of 87 inhabited villages!, 6 had 
s population of less than 100 souls ; 20 from 100 to 200; 43 from 
$00 to 500; 9 from 500 to 750; & from 750 to 1000; 8 from 1000 to 
41500 ; and one from 2000 to 3000. The number of houses was 4050 
or eight persons to each house.’ 


_ There are some tracts of black land, but over the greater part of 
the state the enil is light, Rich in the more level tracts to the north 
and west, it is, among the hills and valleys stony and poor., A few 
river bank villages water their lands, by Persian wheels. Cot tha 
whole area only one-sixth is tilled. YOf the rest abont one-third 
is arable waste and two-thirds are‘infit for tillage. / Among the 
early, Kharif, crops are, rice* dingar Oryza sativa, gurdr Cyamopsis 
psoralioides, fal Sesamum indicum, wegli (white ond red) Eleusine 
coracans, <odra Paspalum scrobiculatum, Indian millet jwwdr 
Sorghum yulgare, banti Panicum spicatum, maize makii Zea mays, 
val Dolichos lablab, adad Phaseolus mungo, and mag Phaseolus 
rmdintns. The Inte, ral, crops are castor-oil seed diveli Ricinus 
communis, gram chana Cicer arietinum, peas ralana Pisum sativum, 
and fing Lathyrus sativus, Other crops are sugarcane #erdi 
Saccharum officimarum, ‘ulfii Dolichos uniflorus, thersani and 
bhagur or vardhi, Of these, rice, “és tating, and red and white 











nagli are grown in large quantities. ¢Some of the soil is well suited 
for sugarcane, raising it with one-folftth less water than elsewhere. 
The best rice bengi/in is grown at the base of the hills in the beds 
of smali streams. It is planted after three-fourths of the nsual 
riinfall is over, and is nourished by moisture that oozes op from 
underground. } 

Under the revenue contract, ijara, system, Which since 1876 is 
being rapidly repiaoen by direct settlements with the Iand-holders, 
the condition of the cultivating class was far from good. (So long 
as the farmer paid the promised amount, the state ‘did not 


‘ask how the rents wero gathered, or what was loft for tho 


husbandman. ‘The contractors, chiefly Parsis, the actual landlords, 
had all power in their hands.) As revenue and police authorities 
they could do ac they pledsed. Only when driven by some 
special oppression did the people appeal to the chief Besides 
rents the contructors levied many petty but harassing does, 
haks, 90 that in mony cases the cultivator was forced to hand over all 
his produce, trusting to the contractor's forbearance and self-interest 





' One village Bibthdrj on the borders of the Diings is waste, Ite ownership is in 
| This very large average household is said to be due te the habits of the aboriginal 
families who either sleep inthe open air or huddle together much more closely than 


There are twenty-two varietion of et gee ag or | cee Mes 
nd pratit of tal rates of rict-land of the batter sort i ; 
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to give back s part for his support. As they were liquor-sellers as 
well as revenue contractors, most of the crops, even of the better 
class of cultivators, found their way into the Parsi middleman’s 
hands. And even for the well-to-do, the want of local markets and 
the badness of roads prevented the profitable sale of their field 
produce. Besides their money and grain payments, they had, 
village by village, to perform forced and unpaid state labour, reth. 
Gangs, occasionally from long distances had to come into Bausda 
and work for the chief, returning without any payment either im 
money or grain. They were algo in constant fear that the rates 
should be raised or their land taken over by the contractor. During 
the last year of his lease, it was usual for the contractor to do his 
best to enrich himself, taking the tenants’ corn and even their cattle. 
Left often from February till harvest with a too scanty store of 
even the cheapest grain, the cultivators had to work as labourers 
and borrow grain from the contractors and Vanis. 

In 1876, when the state came under British management, forced 
unpaid labour was stopped. As the village leases fall im, the 
lands sre measured, a small fixed money rent is imposed, and a 
settlement made direct with the cultivator. Though the change was 
fiercely opposed by the contractors, and was not popular even with 
the land-holders, the condition of the people has, under the new 
system, steadily improved. Some families have already, to a great 
extent, freed themselves from their bondage to the middleman, 
and silver ornaments are worn where they were before unknown. 
Of only two years of scarcity, 1835 and 1877, do local records 
remain. In 1835 the crops failed from want of rain, and, in 1877, 
with 29 instead of about 60 inches, the rice crop was ruined, and 
remissions, amounting in all to about £427 (Rs. 4270), had to be 
granted. 

The money-lenders, Mérvadis, Brahmans, and Pérsis, supply the 
cultivators with grain, taking back at harvest time double the 
quantity of grain given for seed, and one and o half times the 
quantity given for food. Neither land, cattle, nor field tools can be 
sold to pay private debts. When money is borrowed, the rates of 
interest vary, according to the debtor’s character and position, from 
nine to eighteen per cent. Almost all transactions, revenue receipts, 
and state payments, are made in Broach currency. The only 
exception is, that to supply money for expenditure outof Bansda, the 
revenue contractors have to make one-fourth of their total payments 
in British currency. The exaction of forced unpaid labour by the 
state and the revenue contractors has, as noticed above, been 
stopped. The only skilled labourers in Baneda are carpenters, who 
are paid 9d. (6 annas) a day. Labourers, if paid in cash, get nearly 
2d. (1 anna 4 pies) n day, and ifin grain, four pounds, sers, of rice, or 
five, of kedra. Cartmen are either paid by the day, or at the rate of 
2s. (Re. 1) for every twelve miles. 

The country is approached by land only, having neither ports nor 
navigable rivers. “There are two cleared cad ‘ii of ei hee, and 
the other of two, miles. The two mile road between | a and 


the Déngs. was opened in 1876. A third road, of about seven 
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miles, is being opened between Bansda and Undi. A bridge on 
the road between Bainsda and Hanménbdiri at the cost of £81 
(Rs. 810), a weir across the Bansda river, and two rest-houses were 
builtin 1877-78. Until the state came under British management, 
there was no regular post, Now a self-supporting branch post 
office has been established at Binsda, and an office built at a cost 
of £50 (Rs.500), One of the lines of communication between 
Khandesh and the coast passes through Binsda, Formerly pack- 
ballocks brought from the inland districts large quantities of 
grain and other merchandise taking back chiefly salt. The opening 
of the Great Indian Peninsula and the Bombay and Baroda railways, 
ton great extent, putan end to this throngh traffic, But since a 
road for wheeled vehicles has bean made, hundreds of timber carta 
pass every year to and from the Ding forests. The manufactures 
are limited to cotton tape, baskets, and coarse woollen cloth. 

During the dry season, at Bainsda, Anklach, Khambhls, Limjar, 
Moti Valjar, and Champaldhara weekly markets, bajdrs, are held, 
where traders from Chikhli, Gandevi, and other neighbouring places 
open booths. Dealings are carried on with the upper classes by cash 
po and, with dark races, chiefly by barter, At a wa 

air held every year at Undi on the 15th Chaitra (March - April), 
about 1000 traders attend, offering Nasik and other Deccan copper 
and brass vessels, and Ahmedabad waist-cloths, dhotars, worth 
altogether from £2000 to £2500 (Rs. 20,000- 25,000), These 
articles are bought by hicher class Hindus whopay in cash. The 
Dhondids and other dark tribes, in exchange for corn, take coarse 
cloth and brass ornaments. The average sales vary in value from 
tog to £1500 (Rs. 10,000 - 15,000). 

The Bansda chiefs are Solanki Rajputs. Of their early bistory no 
details have been obtaimed. They olan to have ruled at Bansda for 
twenty generations. But the first eight names are doubtful, 
and no details are available before the opening of the eighteenth 
century! The ruins of a fortified enclosure near Bansda, and the 
remains of several temples and water works, point to former 

rosperity. It seems probable that their lands once stretched 
8 the sea coast, and were gradually narrowed by the advance of 
‘Musalmién power. Virsingyi, the first chief of whom details 
‘are available, after ruling during the first fifteen years of the 
‘eighteenth century, was succeeded by his son Réybhianji who, dying in 
1739, left by different wives two sons, Guldbsingji and Joravarsingyi. 
‘Each claiming the succession for her son, the ladies referred t 
matter to Dam&ji Géikwir, who decided that the state should be 
divided into two equal shares, and one with Bansda made over to 
Gulabsing, and the other with Bisanpur given to Jordvarsing? 
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On Guldébsing’s death in 1753, the minister raised a distant 
cousin to the chiefship. His claim was contested by Jordvarsing, 
the late chief's half-brother. In the end, by the arbitration of the 
Peshwa and Nazim-ud-din Bakshi of Surat, Udesing the cousin 
was confirmed, and Jorivar presented with five Villages. On 
Udesing's death about 1770, the succession, disputed by Kiratsing 
and Parbatsing, was, by the Peshwa’s minister, ack in favour 
of Kiratsing. ‘T'en years later on Kiratsing’s death the rival claims 
of two brothers Virsingji and Naharsingji were decided in 
Virsingji’s favour, who raised £5000 (Rs. 50,000) from the chief 
of Mandvi, and spent it on the Peshwa and his court. On 
Virsingji’s death,in 1789, his brother Nahirsingji claimed the 
succession. He was strongly opposed by Dayarim, the late 
chief's minister, who stated that Nahirsingji had already passed a 
deed of relinquishment, and that Virsingyi's widow was pregnant. 
The Peshwa’s minister decided that Naharsing should refrain from 
pressing his claim till the chief's widow was delivered of a child. 
Tievapeding this decision, Néhérsing took Bénsda by force, and 
on paying a fee, nazardna, of £8500 (Rs, 85,000) was, about 1790, 
confirmed in the chiefship, From that time, besides succession fees, 
of arevenue of £3600 (Rs. 36,000), the Peshwa received £750 
(Rs. 7500) as tribute and £150 (Rs. 1500) as transit dues. Dying 
in 1793, Nahdrsing was succeeded by his son Raising, during whose 
reign, under the terms of the treaty of Bassein (1802, December 
lst), the rights and position of the Peshwn as the overlord of 
Bansda were transforred to the British, Riising was, in 1815, 
succeeded by his remote cousin Udesingji, who ruled till 1829. On 
his death Hamirsingji a child of eighteen months was, with the 
approval of the Bombay Government, adopted by the four widows 
of Udesing and of his predecessor Raising. At first the state was 
left in charge of the Rénis, but in 1832, in consequence of their 
misconduct, affairs were administered by an officer under the 
supervision of the Avent to the Governor at Surat. Few changes 
were made in the system of management. The resources of the 
state were most ee and, in 1852, when the minority 
of the chief ceased, besides £3145 10s. (Rs. $1,455) in cash, the 
state had a credit balance of £13,000 ( 1,340,000) invested 
in Government notes. In 1856, in consideration of the British 
Government foregoing its share of transit duties, the Seg, pen 
to pay a yearly tribute, choth, of £150 (Rs. 1500) and to limit 
his customs demands to certain rates approved by Government. 
Dying in 1862, Hamirsingji was succeeds by Gulébsing, who 
on his death in 1876, left one son Pratépsing, the present chief, 
then a boy of twelve years, The young chief is being tanght at the 
Rajkumér College in Kathiéwir, while his state ia managed by a 
Superintendent appointed by the British Government. _ 


Under British management (Feb: 1876 to November 1879 
the revenue has risen from £10,084 (Rs. ay re to £13,9 
(Ra. 1,59,860), the chief item of increase | ing £2508 (Rs. 25,080) 
under land revenue, The forests Sr! Raber sre p40 


(Rs. 4000), have, since 1877, been brought imder state manage- 


@ 
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ment. A road has been opened twenty miles to Chikhli, schools 
have increased from one with thirty pupils to six with 212, and a 


dispensary has been established at a yearly cost of about £170 
(Ra, 1700). 


The Bansda chief pays a yearly tribute of £735 (Rs. 7350), and 
maintains an armed foree of 153 men. He has power to try his own 
subjects for any offence. The family follows the rule of primogeni- 
ture, and has been vested with the right of adoption, The chief is 
entitled to a salute of nine guns. 


The following is the Béinsda family tree : 
(VIII.) Udesingji 1.! 
(IX.) Virsingii : (died in 1716). 
(X,) Raybbanji (died in 1739), 
L = _ 


(XL) Gulabaingji a 1753). Toutvureings 
(XIL) Udesi [Ul. (died about 1770), 
= cousin of Gulébsingji. _ 
(XIII) Kiratsingji (died in 1780). 
(X1V.) Virmngyi I. (died in 1759), (XV.) Nabdrsingji (died in 1783). 


(XV) Riising (died im 1515). | 
(XVII.) Udesing 1V. (died in 1820), « dim 
. tant cousin of Edining}i, 


adopted 
(XVIII.) Hamirsingji (died in 1862). 


XIX.) Gulibsingji [died im 1876), o 
(XIX) Gulébeing}i (died. in 1875), 


(%X.) Pratépsing}t (the present Chief). 
1 The names of Udeslogji‘s seven predecessors are given at p. 2a, 


As only a small part of the state has been surveyed, the whole 
area is not accurately known. It may be roughly estimated at 
about 240 equare miles. Of the eighty-eight villages, eighty-one 
belong to the state, and seven are alienated. The land revenue 
gystem, in no way altered when the state was formerly (1839- 
1852) under British mansgement, was to lease groups of villages 
to contractors, ijirddrs, for terms of five years. This system had 
the advantage of ensuring the state s regular revenue collected 
with little trouble or detail. But under it, when, in 1876, Bainsda 

in came under British management, so wretched was the state of 
th e people that it was determined, as the leases’ fell in, to 
replace them by a settlement direct with the cultivators. Accordingly 
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in 1875, when the lease of the ee Vaghai lapsed, the lands were 
surveyed, a headman appointed, the holdings of each cultivator 
measured, and his rent fixed. The contractors, feel ing that one chief 
source of guin was passing from them, strongly opposed the new 
system, cactaa thoroughly succeeded in alarming the people, that the 
rates could be inrtoduced for one year only. From the character 
and condition of the people, the unhealithiness of the climate, and 
the distance from markets, the rates had to be pitched very low, rics 
lands paying only 6s. an acre and dry crop lands from 4e, to 2a. 
Since 1876, when the state came under British management, thirty 
nine villages, twelve in 1876-77, eight in 1877-78, and nineteen in ~ 
1878-79, have been surveyed and new rates fixed. For rice lands 
the first class scre rates range from 6s.to £1 (Rs, 3 - 10), and the 
second from 5s. tolls. (Rs, 2)-54). For dry crops the first class 
rates range from 24s. to 8. (Rs.1}-4), and the second class from $d. 
to Gs, (annas 2- Ra, o}. 

In each of these villages wore some substantial holders, ‘ying 
rents varying from £2 10s, to £25 (Rs. 25-250), and taking 
their crops for sale to Bilimora, Chikhii, Gandevi, and other markets, 
The financial result of the new system has been from the first grou 
of twelve villnges, including Vaghai, a rise in revenne from £877 
(Rs. 8770) to £1282 (Rs, 12,520); in the second group, from 
£1007 (Rs. 10,070) te £1389 (Rs, 13,890); and for the third group 
from £3584 (Rs. 35,840) to £5263 (Rs. 52,630). Along with tha 
measvrement and assessment of the Innds, a village establishment 
has been introduced. The staff paid’ by allotments of land inelndes 
Sccountants and messengers, and headmen chosen where possible 
from the dark, kiliparay, races. When the state came under 
British management, fourteen villages were, during the lifetime of 
the present grantees, held on quit-rents as service, skghie: charitable, 
dharmada, and subsistence, Safe Brants. Besides these large 
grants, lands have in many vi lages been made over in charity to 
Prehicane and, in reward for ‘services, to revenue officers, the 
chief’s mercenaries, sihandi, and tho Dheda, 

Formerly civil disputes mi ght be brought before the chief, who 
with the help of his manager, gave judgment, Butso high a fee, 
twenty per cent of the sank was ‘levied that civil suits were 
generally settled by arbitration, Since 1876, the fee has been 
reduced to ten per cent, and, in 1878, the number of suits had 
risen to thirty-tight. In 1878 forty-eight boundary disputes were 
settled, and seventeen remained for decision. The people are quiet 
and orderly, seldom guilty of crime, Former! clerks, karkuns, heard 
criminal complaints, and disposed of them } ping & memorandam 
of their decisions. Since 1876, the system in force in the neigh. 
bouring British districts, has been introduced, the | intendent 
being invested with first class, the mdmlatdér with second class, 
and his first clerk with third class, magisterial powers, In 1878, 
fifty-nine by the second, and sixty-nine by the third. Besides these 
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Abont a century ago (1790), the revenue of the state was returned 
at £3600 (Rs. 36,000), of which £3000 (Rs. 30,000) were recovered 
from the land and other sources, and £600 (Rs. 6000) from transit 
dues. In 1852 the revenue stood at £6203 (Rs. 62,030), and from 
that it steadily rose to £7250 (Rs. 72,500) in 1862, and 
£11,550 (Rs. 1,15,500) in 1872. Since the introduction of 
British management, chiefly by the change from the contract to 
the revenue survey system, the revenue has (1879) risen to £13,986 
(Rs, 1,839,860). 


In 1875-76, when the state came under British mana ment, 
there was only one vernacular school in the town of Binsda. In 
1878 there were five ip ek schools with an attendance of 212 pupils, 
cf whom 185 were of the upper, wjli, and sixty-three of the 
lower, Kili, classes, In 1879 a girls’ school was started with an 
attendance of thirty pupils. Four of the six schools are provided 
with buildings. , | 

In 1877 a dispensary was opened in Binsda. In the first year it 
was attended by 2557,in the second by $304, and in the third by 
4550, patients. The chief diseases were fevers, bowel complaints 
and skin affections. In 1878-79, 866 children were vaccinated 
against 1082 in the year before. 


‘Bansda, the chief town in the state, had, in 1872, a population 
of 2321 souls. It has a dispensary, a school, and a post office, 


Unaii, a small village on the north border of the state, with a 
ie ing, has, on the 15th Chaitra (March - April), a large fair 
atten ed by some six or seven thousand people. ‘Twenty-five per 
cent belong to the Andvla Bréhmans, who according to mythology, 
were, at the Undi spring, consecrated as Brihmans by the god 
Ram. About fifty years ago some religious mendicants set up a 
female figure and called it the goddess Undi. ‘The fair lasts for six 
days, but the 15th, punam, is the chief holiday.1 


3 A foller account in given in the Surat Statistical Account, Bom, Gas. IL, 333. 
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Dharampur, « small state under the supervision of the Political 
Agent of Surat, in 20° 31" north latitude and 73° 15’ east longitude, 
lies to the cast of the Balsir and Pérdi sub-divisions of Surat. It 
has an estimated area of about 800 square miles, o population, 
in 1872, of 74,592 souls or 94°18 to the aqjuare mile, and, in 1878, a 
revenne of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000), 

It is bounded on the north by the Chilhli sub-division of the - 
Surat district and the state of Bansda; on the east by the Peint and 
Sorgéna states ; on the south by Peint, Daman, and Théna; and on 
the west by the Baleér and Pirdi snb-divisions of Surat. 

The west of the state is Hat, rising gradually towards the eastern 
hills which separate it from Surgéna and Peint. The east of the 
country 1s hilly, rather bare of trees, and not suited for tillage. 

The state is well supplied with rivers. The Damanganga, the 
Kolak, the Pir, the Vinki, the Aurangs, and the Ambika, all flow 
through it on their way to the gulfof Cambay, ‘Though of no great 
size these rivers have pools of water all the year round. Its hills, 
the number of its water-courses, and its height above the sen, ensure 
a rapid and complete drainage. There are few lakes or reservoirs 
of any size, but at all seasons the beds of the rivers and brooks 
afford a sufficient supply of water. In the north and west area fow 
weils, but in other parts the wild races are content with water 
drawn from river-bed holes, 
| t in the west the water is bad, the climate unhealthy, and, 
in the hot season, the heat is severe. The prevuiling diseases are 
fever, cough, dropsy, diarrhoea, and asthma. No accurate estimate 
of rainfall can be given, but it may be pat down as something over 
seventy inches. No thermometer se, are available, but the 
mean temperature is probably somewhat lower than in Balsér, 

Besides a sprinkling of jack, planae, Artocarpus integrifolis, and 
jambudi, rales jambolana, there are larg Sieobleve ae mesic 
dmba, Mangifera indica, tamarind, dmli, Tamarindus indica, and 
pipal, Ficns religiosza. There is some sparse teak copse wood 
towards the east, and, towards Peint and Thana, a forest of bamboos, 
teak, mahuda, Bassia latifolis, blackwood, tanach, Oogeinia dalber- 
gioides, catechu, haladcan, Adina cordifolin, and sédado. Verutaeite 
arjuna, is being preserved and gradually becoming valuable, Tigers, 
vagh, Felis tigris, are now and then found in the eastern hills, and 
is hardly any smal] game. | 
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According to the 1872 census, the population numbered 74,592 
souls. Of these 73,428 or 98-5 per cent. were Hindus, 910 or 1-2 percent 
Musalméns, and 254 or “3 per cent Parsis. Of the 910 Musalméns 
S08 were Sunnis and 42 Shias; and of the 254 Parsis 239 were 
Shahanshsis and 15 Kadmis. Of the Hindus about o0,000 or 67°03 
per cent belonged to the early or dark races, kdliparaj.. Arranged 
according to occupation, persons employed by the state numbered 
#60 or 1°01 per cent of the entire population; professional persons 
72 or ‘09 per cent; personal servants 1181 or 1-5 per cent; hus- 
bandmen 64,119 or 72°5 per cent; traders 202 or “2 per cent; 
craftsmen 4962 or 6°6 per cent; and miscellaneous persons 13,296 or 
17-8 per cent. ‘There are no beggars. There were 15,521 houses, 
or onan average, 17°1 to the square mile, Of the whole number, 58, 
lodging 217 persons or “3 per cent of the entire population with 
& population per house of 49 souls, were of the better sort, tiled 
and brick walled. The remaining 15,468, accommodating 74,375 
persons or 99°7 per cent, with a population per house of 5°5 souls, 
were thatched huts with mod walls. Of the 264 villages, 133 had 
200 inhabitants, 99 had from 200 to 500, 27 from 500 to 1000, 
4 from 1000 to 2000, and one from 2000 to S000, 

Towards the west the soil is a poor black, eastwards it becomes 
poorer, and, amongst the hills near Surgina and Peint, yields only 
scanty crops of the coarser grains. In some hollows among the hills 
the soil is better, and rice and sugarcane are grown to alimited extent. 
Except in Dharampur and five or six other villages bordering on 
Bals4r and Chikhli, water is drawn both from wells and rivera. Rico, 
dingur, Oriza sativa, both fine and coarse, is the chief crop ; while 
among pulses fuver, Cajanus indicus, and mag, Phaseolns radiatus, 
and sugarcane, werdi, Saccharum officinarum, are grown to a 
limited extent. In the west the crops are the same as those in the 
east of Balsdr. To the east and south inferior crops of the poorer 
Grains, such as nayli, Eleusine coracana, and kodra, Paspalum 
scrobiculatum, are grown. The mode of tillage is the same as in 
the neighbouring British districts. 

There is a cleared road from Dharampur to Balsir, passable for 
carts except during the rains, Another cleared road running from 
Peint to Chival, a village in Pirdi, passes through about twenty miles 
of spins territory, From Chival to Piirdi, a made rond passable 
for carts all the year round, affords un easy approach to the railway. 
A cart road passing south throngh Peint joins Dharampur with th 
Nasik station on the Great Indian Peninsula line, A regular post 
kept up by the chief rons between Balsér and Dharampor. Trade 
18 small and there are no available returns. Wood and some 
grain find their way to Baler and Daman ; and articles of luxury 
and salt pass to Dharampur from Balsér. There is some little 
through traffic from Peint to Balsdr. Besides the ordinary gold, 
Iron, and wood work, the only manufactures are mats, baskets, 
and other bamboo articles. 











The details are: Dublis 1150 ; Naikéa 2053; Dhundida 17,713 ; Kathodiaa 50 ; 
Bhirpis 73 ; Agris 4630 ; and Dharlis 23,347 ; total 49,916, 
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The roling family are Sisodia Rajputs of the Solar race, According 
to their own traditions, they, about 700 years ago, under a certain 
Ram Réja, conquered the country from the Bhils; and from their first 
leader their territory used to be, and, still is, called Ramnagar.' In 
the 15th century the fort of Parnera belonged to it.’ In 15764 
the chief of Dharampur, or Ramna r, Went to meet Réja Todar Mal 
at Broach, gure him £1200 (Rs. 12,000) and four horses, and was 
allowed to assume the rank of 1400 horse, and agreed to serve the 
Gojarit Viceroy with 1000 cavalry. In 1609 to check the 
incursions of the Ahmednag: r armies, a force of 25,000 men was 
stationed at Ramnogar in Dharampur, the chiefs sending contingents 
according to their respective power and position.* Shivaji, 
in his attacks on Surat (1664-1670)" was helped by the chiefs of 
Gherand Ramnagar, In 1672 paying a complimentary visit to the 
chief he took the fort of Ramnagar, saying that he must have the 
key of his treasure, Surat, in bis own. hands. Early in the eighteenth 
century 1727, the Manithis further increased thoir ower over 
the Raja, taking away seventy-two of his villages® and forcing him 
to pay one-fourth of his transit dues. In 1785, a year of drought, 
the people rose on the chief, marched on Dhorempur, and burnt the 
castle? The connection of the British with the Dharampar chief 
dates from 1803, when, under the terms of the treaty of Bassein 
(1802, Decem ber Slst), the Peshwna’s claims to tribute were made 
crer to the British.* In 1831, Raja Vijaydevji fell so deeply in 
debt that an Arnab officer, who hed become his surety, threatened 
force if his claims were not paid. The chiaf called in the Bombay 
Government, and an arrangement was made under which many 
villages were mortgaged to the creditors, and a fixed sum set spart 
for the chief's support. The chief spent tho rest of his life in 
Surat and Baroda living in the most extravagant and dissolute 
Style, and always sunk in debt. He was in 1857 succeeded by 
his son Ramdeviji, and he in 1860 by his son Narandevji, the present 
chief, who, living at ee ecaiad manages his affairs with pradence, 
and, subject to the advice an general control df the Political Agent, 
himself administers the state.” The chief ch ange since the accession 


' The h “quarters would soem to have at first been at Gambhirgsd near Sania 
then at pe ord next (1710) at Nagar in We Fatehpar Nagar Haveli. ‘They ant 
Rally moved to their present site by Raja vji in 1764, when the name 









that Dharampur once incladed the eight divisions of Gar bhuirgad Reyer 
a 5 par, Dharampuri, and Nagar Haveli, | 
ante cate History of 0 ardt, 69. 

Major Watson's F ‘y of Gujarat, ( 

* Orme's Historical Pageant, 47 on, 





® The whole of this debt has been paid off the present raler Narander i: 
accounts the present chief is wenty-first in descent from the founder he bones, 
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of pe: resent ruler, was, in 1870, on condition of lowering the rates 
dndesh and paying a yearly sum of £900, the grant of the 
eee! farm of the British share of transit duties. 


The Dharampur chief exercises second class powers, trying his 
own subjects for every class of offences. The family follows the role 
of primogeniture and has a patent, sanad, allowing adoption. He 
maintains a force of 203 mon and is entitled to a salute of nina 
guns. 

The land revenue and liquor contracts are for the most part farmed 
to Pirsis and sometimes to Hindus and Musalméns. The farmers, a5 a 
rule, pay the Raja seg f in cash and partly in grain and grass. There 
are many cesses, ut all are generally included in the gross sum 
leviable trom the village householders. The land is not liable to be 


sold for private debts. The incidence of the land tax is much the - 


same as in Bansda, 

The chief is the final authority in civil and criminal matters. 
Under him is a iudge, nydydadhish, in whose hands all details of 
procedure are left, Exoept civil suits eee the judge 
lear both civil and aritieal cases. itions are taken in his 
fis ip resence and the case is decided ot apelee Murder is punished by 

imprisonment, other heinous crimes by imprisonment, and less 

ave offences by fine and whipping. Theres no village police. 
“oe a district corps under a chief constable has lately been 
forme 


There are three schools at Dharampur, one for girls and two for 
boys. One is an Anglo-vernacular school teaching English up to the 
fifth standard, There are five more schools in other parts of the state. 
Arrangements have lately been made for introducing vaccination. | 


Arnai,about nine miles south of Dharampur, has a hot spring where 

a yearly fair is held on Chaitra sud 15th (A ril-May). Dharampur, 
with, in 1872,a population of 3233 souls, has, besides the chief's 
straggling inconvenient palace, some well built houses. It hos 
ary and a good school, and something has been done 

nd light its streets. Nagar, the ancient capital of the 










to water ‘e 


| state, about twenty-four miles south-west of Dharampur has a 


ly fair on Chaitra sud 15th (April-May). Pa'nikhadak and 
‘rba'ri have small yearly fairs in the month of Chaitra 
(apr oprits Pinpva. aE Vera't, small hills, have the ruins of 
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Sachin. Sachin, an estate of twenty villages, scattered through the 
Description. Chordsi and daldlpur sub-divisions of Surat, in about 21° 41° north 
latitude and 73° 5’ east longitude, has a total area of sixty-five 
square miles, with, in 1872, a population of 17,103 souls or 269-12 
to the square mile, and, in 1878, revenue of £17,717 (Rs. I,77,170). 
Climate. Especially in the villages of Dumas and Bhimpor at the mouths 
of the Taépti and Mindhola, the climate is healthy and pleasant. The — 
average yearly rainfall is about thirty-six inches, and the average 
range of the thermometer from 80° to 90°. The common forms of 
sickness are fever, cough, and bowel affections. | 
Product. There are no forests, but, as in the neighbouring parts of Surat, - 
there is a free growth of mango, dmba, Mangifera indica, tamarind, — 
dmli, Tamarindus indica, nim, limbdo, Melia azadirachta, banyan, 
wal, Ficus indica, iplo, Fiens religioss, wild date, khayuri, 
Phoenix sylvestris, ne other trees, 
Population. The 1872 census gives a total p pulation of 17,103 souls, of ° 
whom 14,678 or 85°8 per cent were _ lindus, 2272 or 133 per cent 
Musalméns, and 153 or ‘9 per cent Parsis, There were, in 1872, 
4491 houses, or an average of 100 houses to each square mile, Of 
these, 415, lodging 1964 persons or [1-4 per cent of the whole 
Population at the rate of 4°7 souls to each house, were bnilt of 
stone or fire-baked brick. The remaining 4076, accommodating 
16,554 souls or 88-6 per cent at the rate of 406 persons to each 
. or palm-leaf thatched huts. Of 





house, were mud walled, p- 
the Vetet 4 villages, two had population of less than 200 souls, six 





had from 200 to 500, six from to 1000; four from 1000 to 2000, 
and two from 2000 to 5000. Econ deep-sea fishers, amilors, and 
| tile turners, who sometimes leave their homes for as long as eight 
months at a time, the whole of the Sachin people is stationary. _ 





ry. 
‘illace. The soil is in some places black, and in others light. The 
Te. shames at asnciesea eae ae eet there is a good ‘supply, is 
being yearly increased.” The chief crops are rice, ddngar, Oryz 
sativa; millet, bajri, Penicillarig spicata; Indian millet, juvdr, 
Sorghum vulgare; wheat, ghaw, Triticom wstivum ;tuver, Cajanus 
indicus; mag, P ii radiatug ; sugarcane, serdi, Saccharum 


if the came as in the me sath British Shen yr Ghikwés ane res lage 





op arta materials supplied by Mr. F.C, K. Ollivant, Assistant Collector in charge 
* In 1878 a sum of £456 (Re, 4560) was spent in building and repairing wells 
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A lately built breakwater at Damas and a causeway at Bhimpor, 
by keeping out the tidal water, prepare the way for making culturable 
a large area of salt land, | 

The business of money-lending is almost entirely in the hands of 

erain-dealere, as a rale Mérvédi Shrivaks. Formerly most state 
: ds were payable in Broach rupees; but the British is the 
only currency now recognised. Except labourers employed by the 
state, whose daily wages in the lifetime of the late Nawab were 
3d. (2 annas) fora man, 2d. (li annas) for a woman, and Ld. 
(1anna) for a boy, the same prices and wages prevail as in the 
neighbouring British villages. The weights and measures are the 

Up to the death of the late Nawsb (1873), except three miles 
between Hhimpor and Gaviar on the way to Surat, there were no 
made ronds, Since 1873, bridged and metalled roads have been 
made! from the Bhimpor road to Dumas 14 miles, from Sachin to 
the railway station three-quarters of a mile, and from Sachin to 
Ldchpor on the Mindhola river two miles. The Sachin section 
of the Sachin and Surat road is now under construction. A bridge 
over the tidal creek at the village of Udhna was completed in 
1877-78 at a cost of £1635 12s, (Rs, 16,356), and in 1877-78 a rest~ 
house was built at Sachin. 

There are three ferries on the Mindhola river between Sachin and 
the Géikwiar’s Maroli sub-division. 

There is one post-office in the town of Sachin, under the manage. 
ment of the British post department, 

The Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway runs through 
about aren miles ot the state. Te eee traffic at the sr 
station, during the five years ending 1877, was, of passengers 22,988, 
and of goods 1672 tons.’ 


The hand-loom weaving of cotton oloth is carried on in one or 
two villages, chiefly in Kotha, whosecloth, woven by Musalmiin Tais, 
is held in high local esteem. Near Sachin station is a steam cotton 
ginning and pressing factory. 


The Nawéb of Sachin is of African descent.’ When _ his 
ancestors came to India is doubtful. During the fifteenth century, 
under the name of the Sidis of Danda-Réjépur and Janjira m 
the Konkan, they were known, first as the i] pee (1489 - 1686), 
and afterwards as the Moghal, admirals. Under Bijdpur, their fleet 
guarded commerce and carried pilgrims to Mecca, ond, in 1660, 
n receiving a yearly grant of £30,000 (Re. $,00,000) from the Surat 
hey became Aurangaeb’s - mirals. 







on receiving 0) 


‘ In 1878, £2069 (Rx. 20,690) were spn on road repairs. = 


The details ere. 1873; pascengers 20,318, pods, 1489 tones 1874, passenger 
94,445, goods 1225 tons; 1475, passengers 93,144, goods 1419 tons; 1876, passengers 
143, goods 1900 tons ; and I 7, passengers 23, m6 toms, 


Bn eo a eink, Hitehi includes not only Abyssinians but Africans from the 
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century on the decline of Moghal power, the Janjira Sidis became 
notorious pirates, plundering the ships of all nations except the 
English, whose friendship they cultivated. During the early years 
of the eighteenth century, the Sidias were at constant war with the 
Marithés, and, though the Peshwa succeeded (1736-37) in annexing 
the greater part of their lands, he failed, in spite of yearly expeditions, 
to take their island fort? In 1763, to the exclusion of Abdul 
Rahim the rightful heir, Sidi Yakut succeeded at Janjira. Helped 
by the Marathiés, Abdul Rahim, though defeated and a fugitive, 
was so formidable a rival, that Sidi Yakut compromised the dispute 
by promising that, on his death, Abdul Rahim should succeed to 
Dands.Réjapur and Janjira. Under this agreement Abdnl Rahim 
succeeded in 1772, and continued to role till his death in 1784. On 
Abdul Rahim’s death, to the exclusion of his eldest son Abdul Karim 
Yakot Khan commonly called Bilu Mis, Sidi Johar, commandant 
of Janjira seized the chiefship.? Balu Min fled to Poona. His 
cause was strongly supported by Niina Phadnavis, who was anxious 
by some means to gain power over the unconquerable island of 
Janjira. Johar appealed to the Englich to settle the dispute, declaring 
that he would r Ae long as he had one man left and the rock — 
of Janjira remained, Efforts were made to prevent the outbreak of 
war, and, on his making over his claims on Janjira to the Peshwa, 
Yakut Khéo or Bélu Mia was guaranteed a tract of land near Surat 
estimated to yield £7500 (Rs. 75,000) » year.! 


The first instalment of the grant consisted of seventeen detached 
villages in the Chordsi sub-division known as the sattargam pargana, 
As it was fonnd that the territory, then granted, did not yield the 
promised revenue, an addition was made of three P&rchol villages 
now part of Jalilpur. But as the Peshwa never succeeded in 
reducing Janjira, no farther grant of territory was made. Béla Mia 
arrived ot Snrat, and, after a short residence there, proceeded to 
the small fort of Sachin, which he had chosen as his head-quarters. 
Shortly after on paying the Emperor Shih Alam IL. a fee, nazardna, 
he received the title of Nawéb. He afterwards changed his 
residence to Lachpor, and, dying in 1802, was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim Mohammad Yakut hen. In 1816 an attempt was made 
to induce the Nawib to transfer to the British, criminal and civil 
jurisdiction in his villages. But as the concessions offered ware not 
considered sufficient, the negotintions fell to the ground. His 
extravagant habits plunged the Nawib into money difficulties, and 
in 1833 an inquiry, made by the British Government, showed 








‘In a treaty with the Sidia, Sathig en Government, in 1733, pledged itself to 


a eeeaT tke Peck acquired half the of el mahals 

mn 1736-37 the Poshwa ac | ball rereniesa of eleven mahals in the 
Habshi's territory, stay hago rarie Tae oe between 1689 and 1738 the 
to take the land, ety avinG to ave during the rainy season, always failed 


* Sidi Yakut had mades will hequeathing the principality { a ager 
del Rak oy ier Sentioety te genni ce ina 
5 ; Ti way eh n F. sPORE iol § 3 mi 7 | ah Eth, HOT.” 
+ Altchison's Treatins (1276), IV. 315, CRXITY ) AT 
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claims against his estate amounting altogether to £132,823 10s. 
(Rs. 13,28,235). At his request the British Government agreed to 
effect asettlemont. In 1835! the debt was guaranteed ; and all the 
villages, except Sachin and Lachpor, were attached and the country 
managed by the District Judge then Agent at Surat; and, after 
setting apart £1800 (Rs. 18,000) a year for the maintenance of 
the Nawab, the balance, about £6700 (Rs. 67,000), was spent in 
saying off the debt? Dying in 1858, the Newéh was suceeded 
zn son Sidi Abdul Karim Khin. In 1859, when £78,551 
(Rs, 7,85,810) of the debt had been aid, the attachment was 
withdrawn, and, as the revenue had fallon to £7801 (Rs. 78,910), 
Government agreed to hand over the whole estate to the Nawab, on 
of £35 war tiie pay, every year before the first of June, 9 sam 
of £3500 (Is. 35,000), until the outstanding sum of £04,242 
(Rs. 5,42,420) should be cleared off. In 1859 the Nawab received 
a patent, sanad, guaranteeing the succession of his state according 
to Musalmin law. ‘Till his death in December 1868, he regularly 
nc the yearly sum of £3500 (Rs. 35,000). He was succee ed by 
ig son Tbréhim Mahammad Yakut Khin, who died in 1873 leaving 
a son Abdul Kiidar, the present chief, then a boy of nine years. 
ince 1873 the state has been managed by an assistant to the 
Political Agent of Surat, and, by regular yearly instalments, the 
whole of the debt was cleared off in 1577. 


The following is the Sachin family tree: 
Met (1.) Abdul Karim Yakut Khdn (commonly known aa Bale Mia) 
(died 1802). 


| 
(UL) [brahim Yakut Khan 
(died. Hes 
(IIL) Abdul Karim Ehin 
ner 
(IV.) Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 
(died 1873). 


(V.) Atxiul Kadar 
(the present Chief). — 


The chief is ontitled toa salute of nine guns, and has power to 
try all offences committed by the people of his state. He maintains 
a force of sixty-two men. : point of succession the family follows 
the rule of primogeniture. 

The state lands are tilled on the holding, khdtdbandi, system. In 
theory, possession depends on the Nawab’s pleasure ; in practice, 
a holder cannot be ousted unless he fails to ar the assessment. 
Holdings can be transferred only with the chict's sanction and on 





' ‘This and not 1829 (Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 311) seems te have been the date of 
" The tensa of the agr are given in Aitchison's Treaties (1876), TV. 316. 
* This and not 1361 Pitchisoa's Tr ties, IV, 311) soemn to be the correct date. 
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the payment of a fee, nazardna, varying from five per cent of the 
assessment in the case of direct male succession, to twenty per cent 
on a transfer to an outsider,! 


Arable waste taken for tillage pays a fee, nazardna, of about 
twenty per cent on the first year's assesament. Neither land nor 
field tools are liable to be sold for private debts. In all the vil rea 
the land assessment is paid in money, and generally speaking the 
fields are tilled by the persons in whose names they stand. Of — 
26,814 acres the total area, 24,604 belong to the state, and 3210 
are alienated. Of the state land 63,921 scresare unarable, Of the 
arable area 15,649 acres are occupied and 1563 acres waste. On 
the occupied arable land the assessment averages 16s. $d, (Rs. 8 as. 2) 
an acre, compared with 18s, 44d. (Rs. 6 as. 11) including the 
local fand cess, in the neighbouring British villages. The acre rates, 
on land able to yield sugarcane and similar crops, vary from £2 6a. 
to £3 (Rs. 23-30), on rice land from £1 1s. to £2 18s, (Ra. 104-29), 
and on ordinary dry crop land from 4s. to £110s. (Rs. 2-15). The 
revenue i4 collected in two villages in two instalments, December 
and Febroary, and in the rest in three instalments, December, 
February, and April, The process for the recovery of srrears is the 
same ae in British villages. Billets, mohsals, are seldom resorted 
to. Remissions are granted in cases of damage by fire or flood, of 
extreme poverty, or in specially bad seasons, 

Civil and criminal authority rests with the Nawab and hie officers. 
Formerly to settle questions of usage, caste heads and councils, 
panchiyats, and in fiscal matters, village headmen and other heredi 
revenue officers, were consulted by the Nawib. In cases decid 
by the Nawab, the statements of witnesses were taken in writing 
by the court clerks, and were then read over to the Nawab in the 
Darbér room, usually in the absence of the parties. In civil suits 
a commission of ten per cent on the amount at issue was paid by 
the plaintiff in advance, and recovered from the defendant if the 
plaintiff gained the suit. Process fees were also levied at rates 
varying from 3d. to 4e. (annas2-Rs.2). In criminal cases, the 
usual punishment was, in the lighter offences, fine, and in the more 
heimous, imprisonment. On the complainant aying a feo of 2s. 
(Re. 1) petty offences might be compromised. acae the mine 
of the present Nawéb, British codes and acts have been introduc : 
and the following courts established. The court of the minister, 
diwan, Bok yeneciesioe in civil suits up to £100 (Ra, 1000) ; of the 
sub-divisional magistrate, tahsildar, with the powers of a second class 
magistrate; of the Assistant it in charge of the state with, in 






" ¢riminal matters, the powers of a district magistrate and assistant 


judge, and in civil cases the powers of an assistant judee- an of the 
hws t the Governar with the powers of a Distictwca Sees 
Judge, Government exercising the powers of the High Court. In 





' The details are: direct male descent, 5 per cent; direct | 
Gilalbs ecitnhopeb antooseion; 18 vel teat tater OO per act female descent, 10 per 
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1878-79, 306 civil, 126 criminal,’ ond three appeal cases were 
disposed of. Registration is practised, and fees levied according to 
the following scale: on deeds of sale and mortgage bonds, a five 
and four per cent fee; on wills and adoption deeds, a fixed fee of 
10s, (Ra, By and on all other deeds, a fixed fee of 8. (Rs.4). From 
the Kolis of Dumas a divorce fee of £5 (Rs. 50) ts levied, and 
a fee of 2s, Gd. (Re. 14) om applications for the restitation of 
conjugal rights. A fee of 2s. (Re. 1) is also charged on powers 
of attorney, petitions of appeal, sealing decrees, and withdrawing 
from, or compromising, suits. A fee of 1s. (amnas 8) is charged on 
agreements and security bonds. On ordinary petitions the fee is 
Lid. (anna 1). 

Most villages have police as well as a revenue head whose 
emoluments are fixed. The other village servants combine revenue 
and police duties. The chief of them, the village messenger, havaldar, 
is paid at 8s, (Rs. 4)a month; the rest, from one to five tn number, 
of the Dubla or Dheda cast, enjoy rent-free plots of land. At 
the head of the police is a chief constable, faujddr, whose head- 
quarters are at Sachin, and who has the control of the troops, 
sihandi, 64 in number, 24 Arabs, 17 mounted, and 25 foot police. 
The Arabs, the armed police of the state, are directly under a 
jamaddr, an Arab of some importance, who supplies the contingents 
in Dharampur, Bansda,and Sachin. The mounted police and 
constables, though ordinarily employed on revenue or escort duties, 
are available for police purposes. Occasionally proprietors, girasias, 
are called on to supply police guards at the Nawab’s residence. 

During the forty-three years ending 1879, the gross yearly revenue 
has risen from £9500 to £18,956 (Rs. 95,000-1,89,560). After paying 
the last of the debt, and with outstanding liabilities amounting to 
only £1067 (Rs. 10,670), there remained on the Slst July 18788 
balance of £14,396 (Rs. 1,453,960). 

As a source of revenue spirits come next to land. This, as im 
the Surat district, consists of the amount bid by village tavern- 
keepera at a public auction for the right to make and sell spirits and 
palm juice, fads. 

Under the head cesses, the chief items are: on the cotton press 
and ginning yards, from £1 to £5; on the village shepherds, from 
£1 10s. to £6; on the tanners, 6s. to £2-6; on each grain dealer 
and money-lender, 62, to £5; on each g ldsmith, 4a. to l2e.; on 
each weaver, 4s. to 8e.; on each butcher, 10s.; on each cotton 
cleaner, 2s. to 12s. ; on each oil-seller, 4. to 8s, ; and on 
each fisherman? and sea-conast Koli, 2e. to 10s. There is also a 
duty of 74 pounds on every cart-load of 1200 pounds (30 Surat 
mang) of grain imported into Damas. The right to levy this duty, 


' The detail t hurt 29, wron restraint 4, insult and petty assanite 19, 
vaisthief 30, hansattranraan 1 amrongtol reminal breach of trast 3, cattle 
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as well as the night of selling copper and brass vessels is put to 
auction, and brings, on an average, from £2-10 to £8 (Rs. 25-30), 
A yearly sum of £1 54, (Rs. 124) is levied from the Dumas shop. 
keepers in consideration of their having the sole right of buying the 


thread spun by the fishermen. Under the head of cesses comes the 


right to levy what is known as the Dumas choki dues. his right 


is at present farmed for a yearly sum of £201 14s. (Rs. 2017), 


The dues consist of an additional twenty-five per cont on the cesses 
on fishermen and sea cosst Kolis, on stake and drag nets, and on the 
masters of ships. This right, which formerly belonged to the British 
Government,’ was made over to the Nawéb in 1865, upon his 
undertaking to pay a fixed yearly sum of £170 (Rs. 1700). ‘The 
state draws no revenue from customs or transit dues. ‘Tolls are 
taken at two places, one on the Sachin and Surat road for the repairs 
of a bridge over a tidal creek, the other at the ferry at the month of 
the Mindhola river between Bhimpor and the Gaikwar village of 

Under this head come the crown dues, nazardnds, payments made 
1 state servants and others in public assembly on the Dasera, the 


foharam, and the Ramzan and Boakri Ide. Village headmen and . 
accountants pay 4y, and 3s, (Rs. 2 and 14) respectively. Besides 


these items certain original dues, mamuli haks, of sheep, dried fish, 
rep, thread, vegetables, and earthen vessels, worth about £50 
(Rs. 500) a year, are levied in kind. 7 

According to the 1872 censns, of 14,678 the total Hindu opulation, 
1184 or 8-06 per cent; of 2272 the total Musalmin sppntastin. 122 
(males 119, females 3) or 5-3 per cent; and of 153 the total Pkrsi 
population, 38 (males 30, facaalan 8) or 24°8 per cent, were able to-read 
and write or were being tanght. Within the last four years the 
number of schools and pupils has much increased. There are (1879), 
under the education department, five schools maintained at a yearly 
cost of £113 (Rs, 1130), with an average attendance of 176 pupils, 


and two private grant-in-aid schools, 


ned in 1878, was, in that year, at o cost of 





The dispensary, ope 
£93 (Rs. 930) attended by 1775 out-door and three in-door patients. 


: ) atten 
Of the out-door patients 1728 were cured, one died, ten left, and ten 
were under treatment at the close ofthe year. The chief diseases 
were malarious fever, liver, and skin affections. In 1878, 400 persona 
were vaccinated. 

Bhimpor, « village of 2772 souls on the sea-coast near the mouth 
of the Tipti, has a small calse dedicated to Hanuman. On the 14th 
of the firat half of Bhiidrapad (September ber) s yearly fair is held 
in | 





honour of the god, when people from Surat throng in numbers. 





— hare 
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Dumas, « village of 4531 souls, a mile from Bhimpor, with some 
good houses, excellent water, and a cool climate, is, during the hot 
season, a favourite resort for the European residents of Surat. It 
hase school-house, with room for 200 children, built in 1875 at a 
cost of £200 (Rs, 2000). 

Sachin, a small, village of 722 souls, has, besides the Nawéb’s 
palace and a garden, a school, a dispensary, and a post office. 
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INDEX. 





* A. 
Abyssinian Agate Workers : 206, note 3 
Aga: Rashid Beg, minister (1766), 25. 
gar; state, 142. 
Agates : R. K. 11-12; manufacture of, 57 5.0. 198, 


Agate Cups : 205, note 1. 

Age: population according to, 21. 

Agriculture: R..K, 35-40 ; 0. 183. 

Ahmad I,: 217. 

Ahmad IT, : 215. 

Ajan: river, 92. 

Akbar : 218. 

Ala-nd-din Ehilji : 216. 

Alva: state, 143. 

Amriipur : estate, 151. 

Amravati: river, 5. 

Anamdera: place of interest, 157. 

Andvla: a Ecthman sub-division. See Bhathels, 
. d: state, 150, 

Animals: BR. K., 16-17; C. 153. 

Arena: BR. RK. 1; 0. 151. 

Arnii : place of interest, oo. 


Babaghor : agates, R. K. 162, footnote ; 0. 207. 

Bighvati ; tiger town, 183. 

Bilasinor : state, 1, 2 ; area, boundaries, populas- 
tion, sub-divisions, history, family tree, 137-140; 
place of interest, 157. 

Batharas : rulers of Cambay (915), 214. 

Bande Ali: Nawab (1893), 232 See Momin 


+ qn this index B. K. stands for Rewa Kanths, C. for Cambay. 


 Gwgar ; Frederic, traveller (1585), 191, 215. 





Birgama : sub-division, 98. 

Barbosa: traveller (1514), 206. : 

Bards and Actors: 25 | 

Bariya: state, 1,2; boundaries, aspect, rivers, hills, ' 
climate, products, population, mub-divisions, hin- . 
tory, development (1865-1876), family tree, 115~- 

_ 120; place of interest, 157-159. 

Bassein : treaty of (1820), 232, 250, 

Bavapir : place of interest, 159, 

Biwa Ghor - carnelian merchant, BR. KE. 168; 





Bhits : a cecorta, 14. : 

Bhathela:a Brahman sub-division, 23, 253. | 

Bhils: tribe of, appearance, house, dress, food, 
custome, community, 26-32, 1 footnote. | 

Bhilodia : state, 145, 

Bhimpor : place of interest, 204. . 

Bhoi: caste of, 25, 

Bihora: state, 144. 

Birds : 17. 

Blind : 21. 

Bohora : 1 Musalmin sect, 183, 

Boundaries: K. K.1; C. 151. 





C, (1802-1880), 232, 233 
C. F 





British Government : connection with, BR. K. ay ; 


mbay: 4 aanitariam (1637), 152; plunder 
(1904, 1347, 14), o16 ; (1535, 1535), 217 ; place 
of interest, 240-241. ~ a 
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Castes: 22-34. 
Census : see Population. 
Chilnkyas : rulers of Cambay (950), 214. 
Champaner : city, 59, 60. 
Chinod : place of interest, 159-161, 
- (Chat Habeli: sub-division, 123. 
Chhiliar : state, 152. 


a Se 


 Chhota Udepur : state, 1, 2; boundaries, aspect, 
Ma rivers, hills, climate, cropa, population, sub-divi- 
’ _ tions, oleae a Bera 115. 


‘ cheriag rtate, 145. 
+35. 


| eine sutate, 145. 

- Climate: EB. K. 10: C. 182. 

| Gloth : weaving of, BR. K. 56-55; C. export of, 19] ; 
wearing of, 203, 

Communications : 17. 

Communities : 35. 

Condition of Cambay : (1345), 206 5 (1459-1013), 
«Ne yeah lng ial (1737-1748), 224 ; (1772), 
‘Cotton ¢ 


* 
—_ > < - 


= Courts: bamber and working, BK. 77-80; C. 235. 
S (Craftemen : 25, 42. 








" Dharampar State: area, bouniitries aspect, water- 
aaely, tere pelea ocala crops, 
nie, ‘story, land m 





= iene KI 905 Ct 





Dudhpur : state, 144 

Drainage : R. K.7; C. 182, 

Dudan: river, 92. 

Dumas : place of interest, 265. 

E. 

Education : see [netroction, 

English at Cambay: C. 218, 219, 220.1, 274, 

Expeditions : 189, footnote 5 ; 229, 

Exports : C. (1000), 190-191, 

F. 

Factories : Dutch and English, 195, 219, 24, 999. 

Family tree: R. K. 100, 115, 120, 13), 136, 100; 
. 2353, 

Fairs: Dev Dungaria, 157; Chinod, 160; Dev 
Mogra, 101 ; 
Vida, It; Mokhdi Ghanta, 165: Mota Saja, 
163; Sanjain, 165 ; Virpur, 170 ; Undi, 249,258 ; 
Arnai and Nagar, 257 ; Bhimper, 4. 

Famine ; see Years of Soarcity. 

Fateh Ali: Nawab, C. 24]: seo Momin Khin TI, 

Females; proportion of, in population, K. K. 20; 
Cc. 1A, 

Ferrica : R. K. 6, 80; C, 187. . 

Finch : traveller (1611), 219, = 

Field tools : 38. = 

Fish : 18, 

Forests : 15 

G. 

Gad : wtate, 143. 

: legend of, 213. 

Gajni: old Cambay, 213, footnote 2. 

Gandhdr: ruined city, 213, footnote 4. , 

Gemelli Careri: traveller (1695), 290. . 

Geology: BR. K.7-10; ©. 182, = 


| Ghiénchis : a Musalmdn sect, 25, 


Girls’ schools : 57. x 


Grain : cultivation of, 39, : 
Gulf of Cambay ; silting of, 195, footvote 2;214, 


footnotes 1 and ¢. x 
= 
| H. : 

Hamph : place of interest, 112, 161, 
Haraph : river, 115, “cz 
Harbour : 1. 7 

Haveli : aub-division, 116. 

Herdsmen: 25. : —~—23 
Hills - 2 — aw 
a. es: 


Jeyor, 161; Limora, 162; Land- oT 








—— aes 





: 
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INDEX. 


History: (Rewa Ka'staa} legends, early Hindus 
to 144; Muzalmin ascendancy (1454-1700) ; local 
revival (1700-1730), &-60; Mardtha supremacy 
(1730- 1820) ; Eritish supervision ; 





Fiaing (1888) changes (1820-1879), 60-66, 

o» *(Camnat) name, legends, Balhanis (915) ; 
Chilukyas (942); Parsis (1004); Jains (1241- 
2) ; Vaghelds (1250); early Delhi Governors 
(1300-1400); Ahmedabad Kings (1400-1573) ; 
Moghals (1573-1730); Nawadbs (1730-1880) ; 
fumily tree, 21] -233. 

Honsy: varieties of, 253. 
Husbandmen : 24, 39. 


Ibn Batuta: African iravallaz (145), 216. 
Tdiots : 21. 
‘ation: see Migration. 
Imports: 191-1093, 
Indizo: cultivation of, 183. 
» Tostrastion : stativtics of R.K. 96-85; C, 233.930, 
Interest : ne Sto: 
Iron: LI. 
Itimid Khin : eet (1560), 2 
Ttvdd : state, 152 


‘ jahaietidons 112. 

Jadvi: Bhil headman, 32, 

Jails: 82. 

Jaina: at Cambay (1241), 215, 

Jima Mosque : at Cambay, 216, footnote 3, 241, 

Jambuchoda : place of interest, 178. 

Jogar : state, 150, 

Jetpur : sub-division, 112 

Jeyor : place of interest, 161. 

Thagadia :ab-division, 97. 

Jharola : caste of, 24, 

Jiral Kamsoli: winta, 145, 

Jumkha : eatate, 151. 

Justice: courts, civil and criminal, 77-74 ; Le 
courta of award, police, jaila, 79-82; C. judicial 
authoritins, civil suits, the Kazi, procedure, 
police, 235-237. 


Kadina: : wtate, 1; 9; dred, rivers, hills, soil, popu- 
Intion, history, 154-155 ; town, 161, 


Eantiji Kadam t invasion of (1725), 221 
Harali : sab-division, 112. 


frat "Waikeda : 
rising (1838); Mutiny (1857); second Naikda 


~ Labouring classes : 25. 








a 200 
Kari : river, 6. vg 
Earjan : river, 2, 5, 02 as. 
Kasla Pagi: state, 152. ¢ 
Eathis and Kolis : forays of (1760), 223. : 
Eatho : eatechu, manufacture of, 87. q 


EKavint : sub-division, 112 ' 
Eavori: river, 6 
Eiiyatia: a Brihman sub-division, 23. =! 
Kiizi : a Mosalmdn judicial officer, 236. . . 
Khikhi : « Hindu religious order, 25. 
Khadayata : caste of, 23, 24. 
Khinpor : eub-ilivision, 123, 
Ehedival: a Brahman sub-division, 3. 
Kim: river, 4. 
Eolis ; sub-divisions, character, religion, customs, 
2-83 ; C. 180; plundered Humiyun (1535), 217. 
Eukarda: sub-division, 94. “1 
Kukrej ; place of interest, 162. 
Kumirika EKshetra: 211, 216, footnote 2 P. 
Kuthi Ehinum ; minister (1753), 200. ie 


L 7 
i 7 «| 
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Lac Trade: 53. 
Laid : caste of, 24. 
Lilia : eatery of, 133, footnote Z 
Land : HK. landholders, management, ange? 
07-68 ; staff, alienated lands, nssseanvont, comes, 
60-73; rent how realized, instalments, defaults, — 
reforms, survey, boundary disputes, 73-76; C. 
landholders, aasoxment, how lovied, oH. 238 7 
Land Trade: C. 14. . : 
Leather: workers in, BR. K. 95; SaeaeOe cture of, 
C. 188, footnote 7; 101, footngoten Bo 
Lapara: 21. 
Libraries: §3. 
Limestone: IT. 
Limpira: RK. place of interest, 149. C8 Ke 3 
Landvdla: state, |, 2; area, ees ri = 


a Ries 
Miachhi : caste of, 5. rn 
Madhuvati: river, 6. on 
Magistrates: 77. r/ 4 
Mahadey ; temple of Debjaria, 1M 





Mahi: E. 
«1, footuete, —- % 
Mahmnd Begada: King (1459- 1518), 189, 217, 


. river, 3; pasmge of the river (1670), — 4 





Mikni: place of interest, 164. 
Males: proportion of, in population, BK. 20; % 


CG, 154, ‘ 
Miandva: state, 142 ; place of interest, 194. ee 


Si) 


Manufactures: & K, 56-56; C. 195-900, a 
























ares: neo Weights and Measures 
5 a can ile Selassie: ace Traders, 
i Merchants : charactér of Hindu, 195, footnote 3; 
Bs boikrre 193, footnote 7. 
ity Mevida: a Prihman sub-division, 23, 
| Moral: sat, 10, 
Minerals ae 
‘Mirza enkh : : minister (1750), 22), 250. 
~ Modh: onste of, 23, 24. 
oe ow alg : (1573-1730), 218 
; : place of interest, Lit. 
a Pagina Mavi: state, 150, 
i Ghanta : place of interest, 165. 
as la: a Brahman rab-division, 2. 
‘Mot ata Bija: place of interest, 165, 
~ Momin EKhin Dehlami: (1725), 222. 
Momin Khin I. : Nawab (1790-1745), 222. 
| ‘Memin Ehdn ID. : . (1745-1783), 225-250, 


= 1” Til. : . (1789-1529), 231-232. 
a a TV. : » (1893-1541), [2 
Po ¥.: ,»  (iS41-1890), 32, 
Money Lenders: see Capitaliote, 


Sp eekeamned Kult: ruler, (1783 - 1789), 231. 
¢+ Emperor (1525 - 1351),216. 


“RK. 34: C, 185. 


face: (1857), 63, 64. 


NH. 
i? _ agar : place of interest, 257. 
«Mk y caste of, 22, 24, 


Nagh: Ta: old town, 214, footnote 6. 

« cate, 151. 

ae Mdikdas ; tribo of, 34; risinga of, 62, G4. 
‘Najam Khén: governor (173721745), 223. 
Walia: evtate, 145, 










history, land administration, jistice, pelien, We 
ss pevenae and finance, instruction, health, 

| a inert 8-1 

_¥ jatate, 146. 

rulen Seog hcg 1860), 221 - Eas, 


Occupations of the people : =. 


Palidani: state, 146- 147. 


| Raper : sub-division, LI]. 


a 
‘rukot state: seidictin agriculture, trade, 


, BAT Vikan’ cub cies 112. 


0 


Offences : number of, 79, 82. 
Ogilby : sahatlarepseie ee 219. - 


Organg : river, 2, 110. p 


Panam: river, 4; 121. 

Pandarvida: sub-division, 122 

Pind: estate, 153. 

Pindu Mehvis : states, 1, 2, 148- 4. 

Panetha: sob-division, 17. 

Panipat: battle of (1761), oo5 

Pantlivdi : evtate, 147. 

Panvad: sub-division, 112%. 

: manufacture of, 150, 

Sena: Rh. K. 35; C. 185 ; as merchants, 159, 25, 
216, footnote 2, 

Pitaners : marauders, (1720), 220, 

Pateliyis : cultivators, 24. 

Personal Servants : =. a . 

Fh Features ; see _ ~*~ 

wae Gdikerks: (1725), 221. 

Pirates : 185, 14. ee 

Pirzidiis : a Mosalmin sect, 35. 7 2 

Plants: M4. aS 
icha : state, 153, 

rere comt, strength, working, 80.52; C. 237, 

ulation : census! 1872, distebationy wer, SPs, 

sb ma 19-21; occupation, mee, 22+ i; town, 
and country nopebekion, dwellings, 35 ; peaple 
able to read and write, 87; C. 184; sone alt 
village population, 185 - 186 ; people able to wood 
anc write, 238. | 

Portuguese : a4 traders, and lords of the sea, 180, - 
1), 217. 

Porviid : caate of, 24. 

Post: R. K. 51; C, 238, eo os 

Prathampur: place of interest, 166, ut 


=) 


Prices: BR. K. 43-44; C. 200, ca 


Private Schoo 
Pupils: : number and race of, 55. 





aA +s 


Raoka : estate, 152, 
Railway : traffic, 250. 
Rainfall: RB. K. 10; C. 182 


a 


; Baper state, 152, . 
Etntnlass stake; 1, 93 ; boundaries, aspect, rivers 


ak IL RA 
“hills, 91 - 93 ; climate, trees, re oo oh 





tndin aacendiancy(1390-1720) -Maritha interfersnce — 

(1790-1890); British supervision (1520-1879) 9 

family tree, 90-110 ; ay aa ie 
puts: =. ot 








Rampnor : place of interest, 167. 
Rémpura: state, 146, 
': sub-division, 116, 
‘Ratanmil : hills, 2. 
Ratanpur : place of interest, 167. 
Ravania : village officer, 237. 
Religion : 21. 
Regan : state, 146, 
Revenue and Finance: KR. K.83- 85; C, 237-238. 
Rice ; varieties of, 247 footnote 3. 
Riots: at Cambay (1004, 1145), 215, 
Rivera : BR. K. 3-6; C. 181, 
Roads : 46 - 49. 
Rundha :wb-division, 95, 
8. 
Sabarmati: nrer, 151. 
Sachin : state, area, climate, production, popula- 
tion, dwellings, villages, crops, wages anid prices, 
ronda, ferries, manufactures, history, land adminis- 
tration, justice, registration fee ; police, revenue 
and finance, duties, cesses, instraction, health, 
town, 255 - 205, 
Sadiig: Musalman carriers, 155, 
Baghare : mountain range, 3; state, 98. 
: sub-divimon, 117. 
Salt Works : 208. . , 
Sialbai : treaty of (1783), 230. 
Scarcity : years of, 40. 
: place of interest, 168. 
Sanjeli : sinte 1,2; 155-156. 
Sankheda Mehvyis: states, 1, 2; area, boundaties, 
history, sub-divisions, 140-148, 
Schools: BR. K. 86-89 ; 0, 238-239, 
* Sihora : state, 150, 
 Skambhtirth: 211, 212 
Soap: manufacture of, 57. 
Sindidpura ; state, 143. 
Soil Varieties : . K. 38 ;C. 183. 
Gorath: rulers of (915 n. ©. - 1300 a. p,) 215, foot- 
note I, 
‘Staff: apa nel 





Taldja : fort of, 223-220. 
Tavernier : traveller (1660), 220. 


Targol: sub-division, 112. 

Tejgad ; sub-division, 112. 
Thava : sub-division, 95, 

Thevenot : traveller (166%), 219 note &, 
Tieffenthaler : traveller (1750), 226. 

, *K. EK. 38; C 183, ‘ 
Trade: KR, K, exports, imports, trade returns, oh, 
56 ; C. course of, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 187, 
150 + abttoenth century, marta, porta, exports, 
imports, traders, routes, jusboee: 190 - 1M 5 
seventeenth and cighteonth centuries, 195 - 196 

nineteenth century, trade return, imports, ox 4 
fem whipping, 196-106, a 
| Pr a 
Trambavati : legend of, 212, 213, 214. 2 
Trees: BR, K. 12 14. 183, z 
U. 
Uchad : state, 144. 
Udepnr : place of interest, 169. 
Uimad : caste of, 24. 
Umeta : state, 151. 
Untia Vagh : camel tiger, 154. 
V. 
Vadi : eatate, 96. 
Vaccination; statistics of, 9. 
Vaghelds: rulers of Cambay (1240-10), 215. 
Vakhtipur : estate, 151. 


Vardhari :eub-division, 124. 
Varnol Mal : state, 151. 
Varnoli: estates, 153. “1 
Vastupal : governor (1241), 215. =) 
Visan: state, 144. 4 
Verda: comes, BR. K,85; 0, 238. 
Vikram III: (5th centry), 213, 
illage Communities : so ties, 
vitper: anb-division 137; state, 146, place of P 
interest, 170, 
Virampura: state, 146. ae 










Wages : B, K. 42; ©, 210. | 
Water-supply: &. K. 7; C. 152. 

_ Weavers of Gujarit : (1620), ) 192 footnote 5, 
” Weights and Measures: K.44;C.210, 00 
Wild animals: R. K.17;C. 183, i 
Wed works Ste * 


Year of Sarlty = 8 rity 3 
Zafar Khin : roler (1391-1411), 27. ae 























